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CHAPTER I. 

STRVCTCBE OF VERBAL STEMS. 

CONTENTS.—} J. Structure op Tire Sanskrit Verb.—} 2. Beginnings of 
the Analytical System in Sanskrit.—{ 3. Conjugations op thb Pali 
Verb.—} 4. Tenses of the Pali Verb.—{} ®> ®- The Verb in Jaina 
Prakrit.—} 7. Scenic Prakrit Verb.—} 8. Apabhran^a Verbal Forms. 
—} 9. Thb Modern Verbal Stem.—§ 10. Phases op thb Verb.—} 11. 
Single and Double Stems.—} 12. Single Neuter Stems prom Sanskrit 
Bau Boots.—} 13. The samb prom other Classes op Sanskrit Boots.— 
} 14. Modern Neuter Stems prom Sanskrit Passive Past Participles. 
—} 15. Single Active Stems.—} 16. Treatment op Sanskrit Boots 
ENDING IK A VOWEL.—} 17. THE’ STEM BEKS . —} 18. DOUBLE VehJIS.— 
} 19. Sikdhi Double Stems Dipperino in the Final Consonant.—} 20. 
Double Stems Dipperino in Vowel and Final Consonant.—} 21. Double 
Stems Dipperino only in the Vowel.—} 22. Examples and Illustra¬ 
tions.—} 23. Laws op the Formation op Modern Stems.—} 24. The 
Passive Intransitive.—} 25. The Passive.—} 26. Tire Causal.—} 27. 
The Passive Causal.—} 28. Tire Causal in’ a Neuter Sense.—} 29. 
Secondary Stems.—} 30. Bbduplicatrd and Imitative Stems.—} 31. 
Gipsy Verbal Stems. 

§ 1. The Sanskrit verb, with its long array of tenses, intricate 
phonetic changes, and elaborate rules of formation, seems to 
have been subjected at a very early period to processes of 
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simplification. Indeed,* we may be permitted to bold that 
some, at least, of the forms laid down in the works of Sanskrit 
grammarians, were never actually in use in the spoken lan¬ 
guage, and with all due deference to the opinions of scholars, , 
it may be urged that much of this elaborate development arose 
in an age when the speech of the people had wandered very far 
away from the classical type. Even if it were not so, even if 
there ever were a time when the Aryan peasant used poly¬ 
syllabic dosideratives, and was familiar with multiform aorists, 
it is clear that he began to satisfy himself with a simpler 
system at a very distant epoch, for the range* of forms in 
Pali and the other Prakrits is far narrower than in classical 
Sanskrit. 

Simplification is in fact the rule in all branches of the Indo- 
European family of languages, and in those we are now dis¬ 
cussing, the verb follows this gqperal law. To make this clear, 
it may be well to give here, as a preliminary matter, a slight 
sketch of the structure of the verb as it stands in the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit stages of development. 

In that stage of the Sanskrit language which is usually ac¬ 
cepted as the classical one, the verb is synthetical throughout, 
except in one or two tenses where, as will be hereafter shown, 
the analytical method has already begun to show itself. By 
separating the inflectional additions, and unravelling the 
euphonic changes necessitated by them, we may arrive at a 
residuum or grammarian’s abstraction called the root. These 
roots, which have no real existence in spoken language, serve 
as useful and indispensable pegs on which to hang the long 
chain of forms which would otherwise defy all attempts at 
reducing them to order. Some writers have lately thought fit 
to sneer at the philologist and his roots, and have made them¬ 
selves merry over imaginary pictures of a time when the 
human race talked to each other in roots only. These gentle¬ 
men set up a bugbear of their own creation for the purpose of 
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pulling it to pieces again. No one, &s far as I am aware, lias 
ever asserted that at a given period of the world’s history a 
certain race of men used such words as bhu, gam, or kar, till 
some one hit on the ingenious device of adding to bhu the word 
ami, and, modifying bhu into bhata, burst upon his astonished 
countrymen with the newly-discovered word bhar&mi, “ I am.” 
What has been asserted, and truly too, is that in Sanskrit we 
find a large number of words expressing the idea of “ being,” 
in which the consonantal sound bh is followed by various 
vowels and semivowels, which, according to phonetic laws, 
spring from* the vowel u, and that as, for scientific purposes, 
some common generic term is required to enable us to include 
under one head all parts of the verb, we are justified in putting 
together these two constant unvarying elements, and so obtain¬ 
ing a neat technical expression bhu, to which, as to a common 
factor, can be referred all thc#words expressive of “ being ” in 
its relations of time, person, and condition. Analysis and ar¬ 
rangement of this sort is an essential part of every science, and 
the native grammarians had done this inch • work for us before 
European skill was brought to bear on the subject. 

Yerbal roots, then, are grammarians’ tickets, by which actual 
spoken words are classified and arranged in groups for con¬ 
venience of investigation. The roots in Sanskrit are mostly 
monosyllabic, consisting of a consonant followed by a vowel, as 
bhu, y&, ni, or of a vowel followed by a consonant, as ad, ish, 
ubh, or of a vowel between two consonants, as kar, gam, pat. 
Roots may also consist of a single vowel, as i, and in the place 
of a single consonant there may bc»a n^us, as grab, pin;, rnlai. 
Those roots which have more than one syllabic are usually of a 
secondary nature, being in some cases produced by reduplica¬ 
tion, as j&gar, in others made from nouns, as httn&r. 

Each verbal root presents six phases or grades of action: 
active, neuter, passive, causal, dcsiderative, intensive. All 
these are distinguished by certain modifications of the letters 
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of the root, and by certain prefixed and affixed syllables. Thus 
bhu, “ to be,” undergoes the following modifications : 

Active ) ,, 

Mr I bW 

Passive bhuya. 

Carnal bh&vaya. 

JDesiderative bubhCisha. 

Intensive boblitiya. 

The causal also is in some cases treated as primary stem, and 
gives rise to subsidiary forms; thus from pdtaxja “cause to 
fall,” is made a passive pdti/a, whence comes a desiderative 
causal pipdtai/isha. 

Each of these six phases may be conjugated throughout 
thirteen tenses, in each of which are nine forms representing 
the three persons of the singular, dual, and plural. It rarely 
happens in practice that any one verbal root exhibits the whole 
of these forms, but if we regard the general type, we may 
fairly say that a Sanskrit verb, as an individual entity, is an 
aggregate of seven hundred and two words, all agreeing in 
expressing modifications of the idea contained in the root- 
syllable, which is the common inheritance of them all . 1 Of 
the thirteen tenses, nine are conjugated according to certain 
rules which, with some exceptions, hold good for all verbs in 
the language, but the remaining four tenses are subject to 
rules by which they are divided into ten classes or conjuga¬ 
tions. These four are the present, 'Imperfect, imperative, and 
optative; and before we can determine what form a verbal 

1 Namely, 6 phases x 13 tenses x 9 persons = 702. But this is an extreme calcu¬ 
lation, for the Subjunctive (Let) >» only found in Vedic Sanskrit; and the two forms 
of the Perfect (Li;) may be regarded as variations of the same tense. Thus the 
number of tenses may be reduced to ten, vis. Present (Lot), Imperfect (Lab), 
Optative (Lib), Imperative (Lot), Perfect (Lit), 3-orist (Lun), Future (Lrt), Con¬ 
ditional (Lrh), Second Future (Lut), Bcncdictive (isir Lin). By this reckoning the 
number of forms would be 6 x 10 x 9 = 640. 
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root can take in any of these tenses^ we must know what con¬ 
jugation it belongs to. 

Inasmuch also as the Sanskrit grammarians class the active 
and neuter phases together, we must find out which of these 
two phases any given verb employs, for the terminations of the 
tenses and persons are different. Some verbs employ both, but 
the majority are conjugated only in one of the two, and as 
there is no rule as to which of the two is to be used, the dic¬ 
tionary is our only guide. The active, or Parasmaipada, as it 
is called, stands to the neuter, or Atmanepada, in the same rela¬ 
tion as the active in Greek does to the middle voice, and the 

” A 

resemblance is the greater, in that the Atmanepada, like the 
middle voice in Greek, uses the terminations of the passive. 

Although each of the seven hundred and two words which 
make up the complete typical Sanskrit verb contains the 
common root-syllable, yet this syllable does not appear in the 
same form in each word, but*is subject to certain euphonic and 
other influences which affect both the vowels and consonants 
composing it, and often materially alter its shape. Thus the 
verbal root KAR, “do,” appears in classical Sanskrit in the 
following forms: 

1. If Kri, in 1 du. pf. Par. chakriva, 1 pi. id. chakrima, 2 e. 
pf. Atm. chakrkhe, 1 du., 1 and 2 pi. id. chakrirahe, cliakrimahe, 
chakridhte; in the whole of the 1 aor. Atm., as akrkki, akrithuh, 
akrita, etc.; in the pass. part, krilah, and gerund kritvu, and in 
the benedictive Atm., as krishUhfa , etc. # 

2. fsfi kri, in bened. Par., as kriydsam, kriy&h, kriyut, etc., 
and in the passive present, as kriye, kriyasc, kriyato, etc. 

3. cfiXi kar, in pres. Par., as lcardmi, karoshi, karoti, and before 
all weak terminations. 

4. kur, in pres. Atm., as kur re, kuru&hc, kurute, and 
before strong terminations. 

5. «RTT kdr, in pf. "Par., as chakdra, and 1 aor. Par., as 
akdrsham, also in the causal, as k&rayaii. 
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6. sfi kr, in 2 and 3 pj. pf. Par., chakra, chakruh, and 1 and 
3 s. pf. Atm. chakre. 

In the same way the root CR U“ hear,” appears in some parts 
of the verb as gri, in others as gru, grit, grin, and grdv. In the 
whole range of verbal roots there is perhaps not one which 
does not undergo more or less modification in the course of 
being conjugated. 

Not only does the root-syllable present itself in various 
forms in the several tenses, but the terminations of the nine 
persons differ in each tense, and sometimes one tense will have 
two sets of terminations. Moreover, the endings pf any given 
tense in one phase, differ from the corresponding ones of the 
same tense in another phase. Thus the terminations of the 
present tense are in the active phase 


Singular 

1. ami. 

2. si. 

3. ti. 

Dual 

1. avah. 

2. thah. 

3. tab. 

Plural 

1. amah. 

2. tha. 

3. nti. 

the middle phase the 

same tense ends in 


Singular 

1. i. 

2. sc. 

3. te. 

Dual 

1. avahe. 

2. ithe. 

3. ite. 

Plural 

1. omahc. 

2. dhvc. 

3. nte. 


This slight outline will suffice to show how vast and intricate 
are the ramifications of the Sanskrit verb. The reader who 
has followed the steps by which the noun has been simplified, 

as shown in the second volume of this work, will not be sur- 

< 

prised to find in the present volume- how widely the modern 
verb differs from that of Sanskrit It was impossible to reduce 
the verb to anything Kke the simplicity required by modern 
speakers without sacrificing by far the greater portion of the 
immense and unwieldy apparatus of ancient times. 

§ 2. Owing to the want of a continuous succession of literary 
documents, such as exists in the case of the modern Romance 
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languages of Europe, it is scarcely possible to trace step by step 
the changes which have occurred in the verb. It is necessary, 
however, to make the attempt, and to piece together such evi¬ 
dence as we have, because the modern verb is an undoubted 
descendant of the ancient . one, though only a slight trait here 
and there recalls the features of its parent, and its structure in 
many points can only be rondered intelligible by tracing it 
back to the ancient stock whence it sprung. 

The first steps in the direction of simplification occur in 
Sanskrit itself. Many of the elaborate forms cited by gram¬ 
marians are^of very rare occurrence in actual literature, and 
some of them seem almost to have been invented for the sake 
of uniformity. Three instances of this tendency in classical 
Sanskrit may here be noticed. 

The perfect tense in Sanskrit, as in Greek, is usually formed 
by reduplication, so we have from v'7TT “burn,” pf. rPTPt. 
V <£TT “ see,” pf. jnst aS XetVco makes XiXot7ra and rpevto, 

rev poipa. But there are certain roots which cannot take re¬ 
duplication, and these form their perfect by an analytical 
process. The root is formed into a sort of abstract substantive 
in the accusative case, and the perfect of an auxiliary verb is 
added to it. The verbs ^"be,” ’SrtT “be,” and ?> “do,” are 
the auxiliaries principally employed for this purpose. Thus— 

V “ wet,” makes pf. or • 

V “ shine,” „ „ ^RTX. etc. 

V srrVTO “explain,” „ „ ^^TPC. etc.' 

Another instance of tue analytical formation is seen in the 
future tense made out of the agent of the verb with the present 
tense of the auxiliary ^ “be.” Thus from V “know,” 
comes the agent which with the present of makes 

s. i. P-1- 

2. 2. ^rfatrnsf. 

1 Max Muller's Sanskrit Grammar, p. 172. 
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A third instance is a form of phrase in which the passive 
past participle is combined with this same auxiliary to 
form a perfect definite, as ’SH^IcfTsf^T “I have come,” or, as 
more faithfully represented by other European languages, “ je 
suis venu,” and as we sometimes say ourselves, “ I am come.” 
Here an analytical construction supplies the place of the per¬ 
fect. Closely allied to this is the frequent habit in writers of 
the classical style of expressing the same tense by the neuter of 
the p.p.p. with the subject in the instrumental, as ?jfj “by 
him gone,” i.e. "he went,” instead of oRTPR- 

These are the first faint indications of a method which, in 

ft 

the course of ages, has developed to such an extent as to consti¬ 
tute the leading principle in the organization of the modem 
verb. By this system a greater facility for expressing nice 
shades of meaning is obtained. oRTRT may mean “ he went,” 
or, “ he has gone,” but by the other system each of these two 
meanings has a phrase peculiar to itself, meaning "he 

has gone,” and ?jiT int “he went” Precisely in the same 
way the Latin had only ego amavi for "I loved” and “I 
have loved,” but the Romance languages found this insuffi¬ 
cient, and they have— 

" I loved.” " I have loved,” 

French j’aimai j’ai aime. 

Italian io amai io ho amato. 

Spanish yo ame yo he amado. 

§ 3. The next step in the reduction of the numerous Sanskrit 
tenses to a more manageable compass is seen in Pali, originally 
an Indian Prakrit, but which became the sacred language of 
the Buddhists of Ceylon, having been carried thither in the 
middle of the third century 1 before Christ, by Mahendra, 
son of Eng Afoka, and spread thence to Burmah and Siam. 

* Kuhn, Beiti&gc zur Puli Grammatik, p. I. But Tumour, Mahawanso xxix., 
gives n.c. 807. So also Childers, preface, p. ix. 
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Although the Pali grammarians, in their anxiety to exalt their 
sacred speech, tell us that the verb has ten conjugations, yet 
examples of all these are but rarely found. 1 Pour of the ten 
Sanskrit conjugations, the first, fourth, sixth, and tenth, re¬ 
semble each other very closely even in that language, and are 
easily brought down to one in Pali. The seventh of Sanskrit 
also loses somewhat of its peculiar type, which consists in in¬ 
serting ^ between the vowel of the root and the final conso¬ 
nant, or before weak terminations. Thus in Skr. V rudh, 
“ to obstruct,” makes its present rwiaddhi, but in Pali, 

while the js retained, the present is rundhati, after the type 
of the first class. 

Five out of the ten Sanskrit conjugations are thus reduced 
almost, if not entirely, to one. Of the remaining five, the 
second of Sanskrit in roots which end in a vowel exhibits some 
traces of Sanskrit forms, while in those which end in a con¬ 
sonant the types of the first* or Bhu, class prevail. Thus 
Skr. Vm “to go,” pr. info, Pali also ydti, but 

Skr. v/ “ to rub,” pr. 5RTfS • Pali majjati, as if from a Skr. . 
“to milk,” „ „ dohati. 

Vfw? “to lick,” „ „ Uhatl J . 

•w'- v 

The third conjugation occasionally takes the reduplication as 
in Sanskrit, but in many instances prefers the Bhft type. Thus 

Skr. “to fear,” Pali 

v'VT'to hold,” ,, »nd 

The verb dd, “to give,” which belongs to this conjugation, 
has special developments of its own,* and. is discussed in § 16. 

The fifth, eighth, and ninth classes are very similar even in 
Sanskrit, for while the fifth adds vj to its root, the eighth 
adds '*3; but as all its roots except one already end in it 

1 Seven classes are given by KaecHyana. See Senart, Journal Asiatique, vi. sirie, 
Tol. xrii. p. 439. 
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comes practically to pretty much the same thing as the fifth. 
The ninth adds , «Tf, and sft to the root before various termina¬ 
tions. Here Pali draws very slight distinctions, making verbs 
of the fifth class take «T and FfT indifferently, and both fifth and __ 
ninth appear occasionally in the guise of the first. Thus— 

Skr. “hear,” v. ipftfTT. Pali Wlfa and WTUTfiT. 
v'^“bind,”ix. ^STTfH. „ 

Vs “do," viu. .. 

V “think,” viii. 

The reason why the forms of the Bhd conjugation exercise 
so great an influence, and, like the -os-stera in nouns, so largely 
displace all the other types, is probably that the first conjuga¬ 
tion is by far the largest, containing upwards of nine hundred 
out of the two thousand roots said to exist in Sanskrit. The 
second conjugation has only seventy-three, the third but 
twenty-five, the fourth and sixth about one hundred and forty 
each. The tenth, it is true, contains four hundred, but it is 
identical in form with the causal. The fifth has only thirty- 
three, the ninth sixty-one, while under the seventh class are 
twenty-five, and under the eighth only nine. These figures, it 
must be added, are taken from the Dhatupatha, a grammarian’s 
list of roots, 1 which contains many roots seldom, if ever, found 
in use, so that for all practical purposes the first conjugation 
covers more than half the verbs in the language. "When it is 
also remembered $at the fourth, sixth, and tenth differ but 
slightly from the first, it is not surprising that the terminations 
common to these four conjugations should have fixed them¬ 
selves in the populaf mind, and been added by the vulgar 
to all roots indiscriminately. Nearly all those verbs which 
retain the type of any conjugation, except the first, are words 
of extremely common use, which would naturally keep their 


1 Westergaard, Radices Sanskr. p. 3*2. 
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well-known forms in the mouths of the people in spite of all 
rules and tendencies to the contrary. 

§ 4. The dual number has entirely disappeared from Pali, 
and the Atmanepada, or middle phase, has practically merged 
into the active, for although Kaccayana (J. As., voL xvii. 
p. 429, sfitra 18) gives terminations for it, yet it is admitted 
that those of the active may be used instead, and practically it 
would appear that they are so used. The other phases, as 
causal, passive, desiderative, and intensive, have their own 
forms as in Sanskrit. 

A m ong the tenses the chief is the present, and it is in Pali 
that we first find a tendency to retain throughout the whole 
verb that form of the root which is in use in the present. This 
tendency grows stronger in the later Prakrits, and becomes an 
almost invariable rule in the modern languages. Thus— 

ft 

Skr. cook,” present rrpfd. Pu. trpffi. 

future XT^rffT- „ 

aorist 

gerund Pf^TT. „ uFqvtl. 

Phonetic influences in Sanskrit change this toot as regards 
its final consonant in the different tenses, but Pali, hairing got 
hold of the form pack in the present tense, retains it throughout 
the verb. It is still, however, only a tendency, and not a law, 
for we find instances in which Pali forms are derived directly 
from the corresponding tesise in Sanskrit. One who should 
attempt to learn Pali without reference to Sanskrit would find 
it difficult to understand how the words 'karoti, kubbati, knyird, 
kdhdmi, akdxi, kattum, could all spring from the same verbal 
root. It is only when the corresponding Sanskrit forms karoti, 
kurmte, kurydt , l kartdsmi, akdrshlt, karlum, are put by their 

1 Or more strictly from on older kary&t not in use in classical Sanskrit. Kulm, 
Beitragc, 105. 
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side, that the thread which connects them all becomes evident. 
Just so in the Romance languages, Italian so, sa, sapete, sanno, 
seppi, seem to have very little beyond the initial * in common, 
till it is perceived that they come from the Latin sapio, sap it, 
tapitis, sapiunt, sapui ; thus, also, ho and ehhi can only be seen 
to be parts of the same verb when their origin from Latin habeo 
and habui is recognized. In Spanish there is the same diffi¬ 
culty, as will be seen by comparing hacer, Juigo, luce, hare, and 
hecho, with their Latin originals facere, facio, feci, facere habeo, 
and factum. In Portuguese, which seems to be the lowest and 
most corrupt Apabhranfa of the Romance Prakrits, the changes 
are such as almost to defy analysis. For instance, ter, tenho, 
tinha, (ice, (erei, correspond to Latin tenere, teneo, tenebam, 
tenui, ienm-e habeo: also hei, house, hoja, to habeo, habui, habeam, 
and sou, he,foi, seja, to sum, est,fui, sit. 1 

The tenses of the Pali verb are eight in number.® These 
correspond to the tenses of t£e Sanskrit verb, omitting the 
periphrastic or second future (lut), the benedictive (tyir lin), 
and the subjunctive (let). The present active is almost exactly 
the same as the Sanskrit as regards its terminations in the Bhd 
form, and the middle only differs, and even then very slightly, 
in the 1 and 2 pluraL Thus— 

skr. i P i. tnrmf • 2. 

Pa. 1 . 2. trvrlt 

In this tense, as in many others^Pali is not very instructive, 
it clings too closely to the Sanskrit. It is, however, necessary 
to give a sketch of-its forms, because they exhibit the first 
traces of that gradual change which has led to the modern con¬ 
jugation. Even when the Pali conjugates a verb according to 

* Dies, Gramm, d. Romaniscken Sprachen, toI. iL p. 188. 

2 The materia]* for this section are taken chiefly from Euhn, BeitrSge, p. 93 teqq., 
with some additions from Childers’s Dictionary, and a few remarks of my own. 
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any class otlier than the Bhfi, it still keeps the personal end¬ 
ings of Sanskrit for that conjugation; thus from V*n “ go,” 
we have— 


*> Pa. s. \. 2. urf«, 3 . *rrfa; p- i. wi. 2. 3 . qtfa. 


which differs from Sanskrit only in omitting the visarga 
in P. 1. 

The imperative follows the type of the present, and may be 
thus compared with Sanskrit Parasmaipada, 

Skr. S. 1. q q i f q, 2. Tpq. 3. q'qTJ; P. 1. q^Tfl, 2. q^T!, 3. q^Tf. 
Pa. S. l.q^Tffl, 2. q^ff, 3. qvfg; P. l.q^T?T, 2. qqq, 3. qqfq. 

and with the Atmanepada, thus— 

Skr. S.l.q%.2,qW.3. xrqHt; P. 1- 2.q?*4, 3. qwt- 

Pa. S. 1. q^, 2. q^q^FJ, 3. xrq<T; P. 1. q^T*#, 2. q^f, 3.q^?f. 

Here the S. 1 Parasmai seems to have arisen from some con¬ 
fusion with the present, as also P. 2. Noteworthy is S. 2, with 
its ending f?, which, though only found in classical Sanskrit 
in the second, third, seventh, and ninth conjugations, has crept 
into all in Pali, and has continued on into the mediaeval period, 
thus Chand 

f?Pl * ^ qifff« 

a Say thou a good word of them.”—Pr. R. i. 9. 

where qs?f? = Skr. qrau In Yedic Skr. f? appears in 

all the conjugations. Of the Atmane forms P. 1 seems to be 
derived from an older farm, masai. P. 2 should perhaps 
be read hvo, not vho, in which case it is a regular resultant 
from Sanskrit dhv. 

The potential is the Sanskrit optative (lih), thus— 


Paraskai. 

Skr. S. 1. q%4. 2. q%^. 3, q%ff; P- 1- q%*l> 2 - ^d> 3. q%*p^. 
Pa. 8.1. q%*nffl, 2. “ZZnfa, 3. P-l- °?zn«. 2. «?znq, 3. 
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A 

Atmakb. V 

Sk. S.l.TJ%q,2.TitErTO;, 3 .t^cT; P.l.H%*rf?, 2.TJ%t4, 3. 

Pa. S.l.T^g, 2.p%sft, 3.U%ST; P. l.t^SJT*?, 2. ->32JSt,3.TJ%T\ 

In this tense the point specially to be noticed is the tendency 
to simplify not only the root-syllable, but the range of termi¬ 
nations also. Having got the syllables eyya as the type of the 
tense, Pali seeks to avoid all further distinctions, and to use as 
much as possible the personal endings of the present tense. It 
sometimes conjugates the potential according to the types of 
other classes, and in this respect follows the lead,of the present 
less faithfully in this tense than in the imperative. Thus, 
though in the present and imperative of kar, it follows the 
Sanskrit, and has karoti, karotu, yet in the potential it treats 
kar as if it belonged to the Bhft class, and has kareyy&mi as 
though from a Sanskrit kareyam instead of the actual kurydm. 
There are other peculiarities about this tense which are not 
here noticed, as having no bearing upon the subject of the 
modem languages. 

The imperfect has been, to some extent, mixed up with the 
aorist (luh), and both, together with the perfect, lead us into 
considerations which are of interest only for Pali itself, not 
having survived or had any influence on modem developments. 
They may therefore be passed over as immaterial to our present 
inquiry. 

The future, on (Jie contrary, offers many interesting peculi¬ 
arities, especially, as will be seen hereafter, in reference to 
Gujarati and some of the rustic dialects of Hindi. The future 
is a t/iiTicnll. tense in'the modem languages, and every scrap 
of information which can help to elucidate it deserves special 
notice. It runs thus in Pali (\/ 7^ “ go ”)— 

Skr. S. 2. oigfTr, 3. o^fTf; P. 1. 2. VjZf, 3. tgffa. 

Pa. s. i. Trfawrfa, 2 . ®wf%, 3. °wfff; p. i. °wm,2. 3. 
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Here tlie only noteworthy feature is the change of vj 
into 'WT. The Atmanepada follows the same rule throughout. 
Although the tendency to keep that form of the root which 
, exists in the present leads to divergences from the Sanskrit 
future type, yet instances occur in which the Sanskrit type is 
preserved. These occur in reference to that very troublesome 
feature in the Sanskrit verb, the intermediate which is some¬ 
times inserted between the root and the termination, and some¬ 
times not When it is not inserted, the euphonic laws of 
Sanskrit require that the final consonant of the root be 
changed to liable it to combine with the initial consonant 
of the termination. Thus V “ cook/' when it has to take 
the future termination TZTflT, becomes and + UTfrT = VWfh- 
Here Pali sticks to the form because it is used in the present 
and makes its future qfqttrffT as though there had been (as 
there probably was in colloquial usage) a Sanskrit future 
with the intermediate ^ inserted. 

In a certain number of verbs, however, it has two forms, 
one as above retaining the root-form of the present, and the 
other a phonetic equivalent of the Sanskrit. Kuhn 1 gives 
the following examples, to which I add the Sanskrit for com¬ 
parison. 

Skr. V “ get,” future . Pali but also wrfHWf?! • 



‘ speak,” 

1) 

qvUH. n 



V VT “ 

put,” 

» 





dwell,” 

II 

wfa. » 

>>ut also cfftPSTfa- 

Vfw% 

“ cleave,” 

II 

wfa. » 



Vgv 

‘eat,” 

99 



>jfal¥3fd- 


loose,” 

91 


■> 

wfwfrT- 

>* 


Lear,” 

99 

% 

«twTd .. 





1 Beitragc, p. 115. 
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The consonantal changes are in accordance with the treat¬ 
ment of the nexus as explained in VoL I. p. 304. The striving 
after uniformity is seen, however, in the retention of the alter¬ 
native forms having the same type as the present, and it is, ^ 
moreover, worth observing that the forms which reproduce the 
type of the Sanskrit without the intermediate ^ seem by 
degrees to have been misunderstood. The illiterate masses, 
and even those better instructed, seem to have missed the issati 
which so generally indicated to their minds the future tense, 
and regarded those forms which had not this familial' sound 
as present tenses. So they made double futures by adding the 
iua to them. Thus from “ to see,” future Pali 

made a form dakkhati, but the people by degrees took this for 
a present, and made what to them seemed a more correct future 
dakkhiwUi. I mention this here as I shall have occasion here¬ 
after to discuss the much-debated question of the origin of 
the familiar modern stem dekh “see” (see § 17). Another 
instance is 

Skr. y/ “be able,” future Pa. yfq^fTT, whence vulgo 

In one case Pali has a future which points back to a Yedic 
form: 

Skr. V ^ “weep.” Vedic future Pa. 

Classic ditto -^Yf^Tzrffr. „ 

Occasionally the is softened to f ^ as in ^rfiffrT, WTfgfn from 

Skr. qif^fH. This is noteworthy with reference to 
Bhojpuri and the eastern Hindi dialects generally. 

§ 5. It used to be held that Pali was a descendant of the 
M&gadhi dialect of Prakrit, but this opinion is now, I believe, 
exploded. Though the question is no* yet set at rest, it would 
seem to have been fairly established that Mahendra was a 
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native of Bjjayin, and that the language which he carried to 
Ceylon was the ordinary vernacular of his own province. 1 
This dialect was not very different from that of Magadha, and 
. Mahendra may have slightly altered the M&gadhi sayings of 
the great master, by his Ujjayini pronunciation, while retaining 
the name M&gadhi out of deference to the sacred associations 
which clustered round the birthplace of Buddha. 

Be this as it may, the nearest Indian dialect to Pali seems 
undoubtedly to be the Prakrit of the BMgavati, a sacred book 
of the semi-Buddhist sect of Jainas. If Heinnchandra, him¬ 
self a Jain and author of several works on Prakrit, were 
available for reference, our task would be easier; as yet, how¬ 
ever, none of Hemachandra’s writings have been printed or 
edited. Weber’s articles on the Bhagavati are at present our 
only source of information.* 

In the Jaina Prakrit the ten conjugations of the Sanskrit 
verb arc, with few exceptions, reduced to the Bhft type. In 
this respect it goes further than Pali, treating as verbs of the 
first conjugation many which in Pali retain the type of other 
conjugations. The fifth, seventh, and ninth conjugations, 
which in Sanskrit insert ^ with certain variations, are all 
reduced to one head by regarding the ^ as part of the root, 
as is also the case with the ^ of the fourth class. The a 
inserted between the root and termination of the BhCt class 
is used throughout, though occasionally weakened to i, or 
changed to e from some confusion between thi3 and the e = ay«, 
which is the type of the tenth class. The following examples 
will illustrate the above remarks. 

1 Kuhn, Beitrage, p. 7. 

* Piscbel’s admirable edition of Hemachandra's Grammar (Orphanage Press, 

1877) has reached me just as this work is going to press, and too late to be of use 
for this edition, except for a few hasty notes here and there. Mueller's Beitrage zur 
Grammatik des Jainaprakjit came into my hands about the same time. I find it 
enables mo to add a few illustrations to this section, which, however, was written in 
the latter part of 1875. 
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Skr. V ? “ ^ke,” i. 

v/faf “know,” ii. SffT 
PI. 3 f^fsrT 
VVT “put,” 131. ^UlTfTT 
with ^-fa, ’ssrfu^unfw 


Jaina T*T- 

» 

» f^T “ pots on (clothes)” 


V f^TU “ succeed,” ir. faigfjj „ 
but WTT«“ propitiate,” 'HTTTWfa ,, 

V ^ “ get,” v. WSfrfTT- 

with TT, TTR., TlUflffT 

V ff “ gather,” v. fepflffl 


ami ftlfTS;. 

TWr%X- 

tn'jrn?;: the ^ being 
treated as part of the 
root. 

iprf*, * lut olsef^* 

with the same 
confusion between the 
of v. and «!T of viii. 
as occurs in Pali. 


<J ^ “ hear,” v. 

with Trfrr, irfTT^ufrfrT 

V ^HT “ touch,” vi. 'WirfrT 

V " break,” vii. 

VV “do,”viii.BRftffl 

v/ Iff “ take,”Jx. U^rrfcl 

V \rr “know,” ix. 3TRTfn 


“ promises.” 

w?;. 

*TX- 

here again the ITf 
has passed into the root. 

5TWT- 


The tenth class being identical with the first is omitted. It 
will be seen that the present tense is formed throughout on the 
model of the first conjugation, the Jain words given above 
being phonetic modifications of words which would be in 
Sanskrit respectively harati, vedati, d/idti, drddhati, prdpanali, 
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chayati, sunati, bhanjati, karati, grihnali, and j&nati, if all tliose 
verbs belonged to tbc first or Bhu conjugation. 

It is not so easy to draw out a full verbal paradigma in this 
, dialect as in Pali, because we have as yet no grammars, and are 
obliged to fall back on the words that occur in a single test. 
The range of tenses appears to consist of a present (corre¬ 
sponding to the Sanskrit lat), imperative (lot), potential (lin), 
imperfect and aorist jumbled together as in Pali, and future 
(lrit). The perfect (lit) seems to bo altogether wanting, as it 
is in the mpdern languages. 

. The present runs thus :—V •tsf " bow.” 

s. i. 2. 3. *T»rf7T; P.i.^nrmt, 2. •tjt?, 3. »rJTfw- 

nfjtfci- 

TO*;. 

• 

Those terminations which contain the vowel e have crept 
into the conjugation of all verbs from the tenth, to which that 
vowel, as shortened from aya, must be held strictly to be¬ 
long, or to causals. Thus in Bhag. i. 60, we have phdseii, 
puleti, sobheti, tireti, pureti, kilteti, anupulei, drdhei, for San¬ 
skrit wjhrfa. TOrerfir, 

■TOUTTOfrT, ^vrrAtzrffT, respectively. In the last word the 
causal form becomes the same as the active given above. Of 
the imperative we have only the S. 2 and P. 2, which are in 
fact the only persons which an imperative efin properly have. 
The S. 2 takes the ending as in Pali with junction vowels « 
and c, the P. 2 ends in f, which, as Weber points out, is from 
the P. 2 of the present, in Sanskrit Vf. Thus— 

Skr. v'' shine,” causal impv. Jniaa 

5T3T “ believe,” „ (pre*. 

V ^ “bind,” impv. P.2. , „ TO?■ 


I 

L' 
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The potential, of which only the S. 3 is traceable, resembles 
Pali in using the termination eyya with variant ejja. 

Skr. “go.” S. 3. JaiDa 3J%SI, 

Vq?“»ake,” „ „ 5N3T53T. 

But there exist some old simple forms derived by phonetic 
changes from the corresponding Sanskrit tense, as kujja = 
kuryftt, dajja = dady&t (Mueller, p. 60). 

The future resembles that of Pali, thus— 

s. 1. qfaWTfa. 2. 3. <>^8*; P. 1. 2. 

3. 

It also appears with a termination ihi produced by weakening 
W into f and the following a to i, thus— 

Skr. jrfwfTT, Jain nn « 1 *rf?TffftT. 

Moreover, there is a trace of the double future like Pali 
dakkhmati. 

Skr. “g».” with qq, qqq^ "attain,” future ^qq^R, 

Jnina 

Here qqqqsj^ would phonetically become qqqqfr? - , and by 
still further softening whence, as if from a present, is 

formed the future and 

§ 6. The reduction in the number of tenses necessitates a 
greatly extended use of participles. This is one great step in 
the transition from the synthetical to the analytical system. 
The Sanskrit present active participle takes in that language 
the characteristics of the ten conjugations, and is declined as 
a noun in three genders. It ends properly in ant, but the 
nasal is dropped before certain terminations, as 
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The nasal, however, is retained throughout in Jaina Prakrit, 
thus— 

Skr. 

Jaina SpaTft 

This peculiarity is worth remembering; much depends on 
this retention of the nasal, as will be seen when we come to 
the modern Sindhi and Panjabi verbs. 

Very great interest attaches to the participle of the future 
passive, which in Sanskrit ends in 7T3J. In verbs which do not 
take intermediate f, this ending is added directly to the root 
with the usual Sandhi changes; but as Prakrit prefers to insert 
the ^ in order to preserve the root-form of the present, it 
comes to pass that the rT of the termination stands alone be¬ 
tween two vowels, and in consonance with Prakrit phonetics 
is elided. The hiatus thus produced is in the Jaina writings 
filled by ij. If to this we add the regular mutation of into 
sf, we get from the form In its original meaning this 
participle corresponds to the Latin in ndus, as faciendm, and 
expresses that which is to be done, as “ by thee it is 

to be gone,” i.e. “thou must go.” In this sense it occurs 
frequently in Bhagavatl, as for instance in § 56: 

Jainn T^ef ’Trlt- tffSTOH. etc. 

Skr. TJW ^TrsjftrSTT etc. 

“ Thus, 0 beloved of the gods, must ye go, must ye stand, 
must ye sit, must ye eat,” where the last two words postulate 
a Sanskrit form with tlie ?; inserted, such as 

»Tf3TCF3i. 

It is obvious that it would require no great straining of the 
sense of this participle to make it into an infinitive, and seeing 
that as early as this Jaina dialect the use of the regular Sanskrit 
infinitive in 7f has become rare, it follows that recourse should be 
had to some participial form to supply its place. In this way 
we find the past passive participle in with the 71 elided and 
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its place supplied by T}, employed in a construction ■where we 
should expect the infinitive. Thus BMg. § 54, ua 

(Weber, filing, p. 274): “I wish to 
wander, to take the tonsure, to practise austerities, to learn,”, 
as though from Sanskrit forms Ustlf^rd, 
f ST'^l fd rT, the three last being causals formed with dp, as is 
frequently the case with causals in Prakrit, though of course 
these forms are not found in Sanskrit. In that language the 
formation of causals by means of t^is restricted to a few stems. 

More will be said on this subject in a subsequent chapter, 
but it is necessary here to note an early instance'of this process 
which takes a much wider development in later times, the 
infinitive in Gujarati and Oriya and several participial con¬ 
structions and verbal nouns being derived from it. 

§ 7. The scenic Prakrits represent a further step in develop¬ 
ment, Despite the admittedly artificial character of these 
dialects, they probably retain forms which were at one time 
in general use, although that time may not have been the epoch 
when the dramas were written, and without referring to them, 
the structure of the modem verb could not be clearly under¬ 
stood. It is expedient to avoid discussing this question, lest 
attention should be drawn away from the real subject of this 
work, namely, the modern languages. All this part of the 
present chapter is merely introductory and is only inserted in 
older to pave the Way for a more intelligent appreciation of the 
origin and growth of Hindi and its fellows. 

In the M&harashtri or principal poetical dialect all conjuga¬ 
tions are reduced to the type of the first or Bhfi class, and the 
same holds good for the Qaurascni or chief prose dialect. Only 
here and there do wo find faint traces of the peculiarities of 
other conjugations. Of the six phases only three remain, 
active, passive, and causal. The passive differs from the 
active only in the form of tho root, the characteristic of the 
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Sanskrit passive having been worked into the stem, and the 
terminations of the active being added to it. The Atmnnepada 
and the dual are of course rejected. 

Of tenses these dialects have a still more restricted range 
than the Jaina Prakrits. They have the present, imperative 
and future, with traces of the potential. The past tense is 
chiefly formed by the p.p.p. with auxiliary verbs. Thus from 
V “ shine,” 

Present S. 1. 2. 3. 

P. 1. -frguft. °g, °»T, 2. °?> 3. 

Tta*. °*< °»fr. °w, °M- 

Here are observable those first indications of a confusion of 

A 

forms, and uncertainty in their use, which are always character¬ 
istic of that period in languages when the synthetical structure 
is breaking down into the analytical. In these dialects, as in 
Jaina Prakrit, the practice exists of inserting n as a junction 
vowel; thus we have such forms as “ I do,” Skr. 
instead of which would be the regular result of treating 

^iT as a Bhft verb, for “ let us go.” The presence 

of the f in S. 1 and P. I is accounted for by its being confused 
with that construction in which the present of is used with 
a past participle; thus wc find “ I was, made ” = Sanskrit 

and “I nave been sent ” = Skr. 

The imperative has the following forms— 

S. 2. ftn 3. P- 2. 3. 

T^TTf? ft^3- 

The S. 2 has also forms , yYsTW, pointing to a Sanskrit 

Atmane form and P. 2 similarly = Skr. "^1^4. 

though neither are used in a middle sense, but are equivalents 
as regards meaning of the Sanskrit active. 
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The following are a few examples: 



“look thou !” 

Skr. ?W. 

« bow thou !” 

99 


“ bear ye.” 

» 

WT- 

STTtl “go ye.” 

99 

YTcT- 

“ go away.” 

99 

VUcT- 

^typryf "get out of the way!” 

99 

■vu+Kd- 

“do.” 

99 


“ wake np.” 

99 

w rzrt-' 


The future most usually exhibits the form o5 the Sanskrit 
present in ttzt= yrtr. 

s. i. frfwTfa. 2 - fifawfa, 3. 

frfw 

P- 1. 2. 3. 

etc. 

This form is used indifferently with roots of all classes as in 
Pali, but here also there still subsist some traces of a future 
formed without the intermediate Yararuchi (vii. 16,17) 
gives the following:— 


y/ 5| “ hear,” 

fut. -sftWfa. 

Pr. 

V'^/'spenk,” 


» ^T^- 

^^“go,” 

»» L’it^rrfir] • 

» *T^- 

V “ weep,” 

ved.fr^nt?f- 

» 

V f^[ “know,” 


„ 


These forms are, however, justly regarded as exceptions; for 
the rule in scenic, as in other, Prakrits is to retain throughout 
the root-form of the present. The regular type of the future 
is that in issa-, and the above words have also a future formed 
in the regular way, ’rfwi. etc. This w 


1 Some of these are Magadhi Prakrit, but for my present purpose it is not neces¬ 
sary to draw a distinction between Mugadhi and Qauraseni. 
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is softened to t|, and the following vowel is weakened to 
producing as characteristic the syllables i/ii. Thus— 

v' “laugh,” S. 1. ffilfcflt. 2. 3. etc. 

• By a forgetfulness of the origin of such forms as the 

ordinary future terminations may be added to them too, just 
like dakkhmati in Pali (§ 4), so that we find and 

The various tenses which in Sanskrit indicate past time have 
already in Pali and the earlier Prakrits been fused down into 
one. In scenic Prakrit a further step is taken, and the 
syllables ia, erroneously written in in some MSS., are added to 
the root for all persons of the past tense (Yar. vii. 23, 24. 
Lassen, Inst. Pr., 353). This is probably the neuter of the 
p.p.p. in Sanskrit, and its use is due to the frequency of the 
construction with the instrumental. Instead of saying “ I saw, 
I went, I heard," the people said, " by me seen, gone, heard.” 
This point is one of great importance in modem Hindi and 
Gujarati. 

§ 8. While the Maharashtri and Qauraseni dialects are con¬ 
sidered the principal ones in the dramas, thex-e are yet others of 
great importance, such as the Magadhi, with its sub-dialects. 
Among these, however, it is necessary only to notice that called 
Apabhranfa. I do not wish here to touch upon the question 
whether the dialect called by this name in the dramas really 
represents the speech of any particular Indian province or not. 
I assume, for the sake of convenience, that Apabhranja is 
really a vulgar speech further removed from the classical idiom 
than Maharashtri or Qauraseni. There may have been half a 
dozen Apabhranfas, probably there were. In this section I am 
merely seeking to put together examples of verbal forms in a 
dialect one step nearer to modem times than the principal 
scenic Prakrits, and having done so, shall go on to my own 
special subject. 
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All that we can expect in the way of tenses after what has 
been said in the preceding sections, is a present, an imperative, 
and a future. The rest of the verbal work is done by participles. 

Vnw “ask,” Present S. 1. 2. 3. °^T5;. * 

°Tlfa 

p. i. tratm, 2. 3. 

°T?f. 

V If “do," Imperative S. 2. efiyff, P. 1. P. 2. 

« 

®lrfT> v® • 

In the future, although the form with the characteristic issa 
is found as = ^TfTtzrfrt, Skr. V yet more commonly 

we find the form in which w has been softened to ^; thus 
S. 1. 2. 3. «*«• 

The grammarians also give a 

P. 1. in gf as ^rreTF = *Sf^ZTT*T- 

The participles resemble in most respects those in other 
Prakrit dialects, but that in Tfsj becomes Ti, as and 

The gerund ends in fur, fegur, and 
a softened form fg; the ordinary Qauraseni form ^^51, which 
will be found in several modern languages, is here also used. 
To the gerund rather than to the inflhitive, as the grammarians 
would have it, seems to belong the form in as , the 

exact genesis of which is doubtful, though, as to the final 5T, 
there is an analogy in the true infinitive WtpJFF, which very 
closely approaches to Chand’s forms, as ^TTJTJ?, • 

In addition to the above forms which are found in scenic 
Apabhranfa, others and those mo/e genuine fragments of 
popular speech are to be picked out from scraps that have 
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been preserved by bards. It is much to be wished that we had 
more of Hemachandra’s works accessible, as in them we should 
doubtless find a rich mine of such words. Thus for all past 
. tenses there is the participial form in ^ for all three persons, as 

^rfind = 3jrf*m (^th) . 

^ftCT3=^fqci. 

It has a plural in or'm,as: 

W?IT= '’RPIfU: 

e 

Sometimes also the « of the singular is rejected and a sub¬ 
stituted, as There are other forms to be found 

in these poems which will be referred to hereafter when the 
modern forms which they illustrate are under discussion. 

As a general result from the preceding brief sketches it may 
be asserted that Sanskrit, Pali, and the Prakrits taken collectively 
as the languages of the earlier stage have a common structure, 
though in different grades. Sanskrit, with its full range of 
synthetical tenses, yet admits here and there analytical con¬ 
structions. Pali docs the same, though its synthetical tenses 
are fewer and simpler. The Prakrits reduce the tenses still 
further, and make greater use of participial constructions. The 
treatment of the root-syllable also shows a gradually increasing 
tendency to simplification,'for whereas in Sanskrit it is changed 
in form repeatedly in the various tenses, a practice begins in 
Pali and grows more common as we go down the stream, of 
using in all parts of the verb that form of the root which is 
found in the Sanskrit present. 

From the review of these languages given above the passive 
and causal have been purposely omitted, because the parts which 
they play in the development of the modern verb are peculiar, 
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and will bo better understood when seen side by side with the 
modem forms. The desiderative and intensive have left few 
or no traces of their existence, and may be passed over un¬ 
noticed. 

§ 9. We may now approach the languages of the present 
day, and the discussion becomes more minute and particular. 
Though the verb of the new world has ways of its own, yet it 
stretches out hands across the gulf of centuries to the old world 
verb, and supports its claim to descent from it by still pre¬ 
serving traces unmistakeable, though often faint-and irregular, 
of the ancient forms and systems. 

As in the noun, so also in the verb, the first thing to be con¬ 
sidered is the stem. The modem verbal stem undergoes no 
changes, but remains absolutely the same throughout all moods, 
tenses and persons. To this rule there is a small though im¬ 
portant exception, consisting of some participles of the preterite 
passive which are derived direct from the Prakrit forms, and 
are thus early Tadbhavas. The number of these early Tadbhava 
participles differs in the various languages. They are most 
numerous, as might be expected, in Sindhi, which has a hundred 
and forty of them in a total of about two thousand verbs. In 
Panjabi, Gujarati and Marathi the number is rather less, while 
in Hindi only five, and in Bengali and Oriya only two exist. 
They will be found, together with their derivations, in Chapter 
m. §§ 46, 47, 48.- 

With this slight exception the vernal stem remains unaltered 
throughout. Thus, having got, by means hereafter to be ex¬ 
plained, the word sun Tor “hear,” Hindi simply tacks on to it 
the terminations; thus stuind to hear-, suntd hearing, sun& 
heard, sunun I hear, tune he hears, suno hear ye! sunegu he 
will hear, sunkar having heard. 

Primary stems are almost always monosyllabic, but secondary 
or derivative stems have often more syllables than one. The 
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latter may be brought under three heads. First, stems derived 
from Sanskrit roots with which a preposition has already been 
compounded, principally f%, TT, and as utar “descend,” 
niknl “ go out,” pasar “ spread,” sankoch “ distress.” Second, 
stems formed by reduplication, as jhanjhan “ tinkle,” tliarthar 
“flutter.” Third, stems with an added syllable, as gutak 
“ swallow,” g/imtt “ drag,” karkach, “ bind.” 

It was seen above that in the old world verb there were six 
phases, and that two of these, the desiderative and intensive, have 
since been lost. The modem verb having to provide for active, 
neuter, passive, causal and other phases, has been obliged to 
have recourse to processes of its own, by which it arrives at 
the possession of a much wider range than Sanskrit can boast 
of, and does it too by far simpler means. Partly this result is 
obtained by ingenious adaptations of Prakrit forms, partly by 
modifications of, or additions to, its own stems, and partly by 
combining two stems together. It will first, therefore, be 
necessary to examine what phases the modern verb has, and 
then to proceed to examine the processes by which it has 
provided itself with the necessary forms for each phase. 

§ 10. Those phases which are expressed by one word may be 
ranged as regards meaning in a regular scale of grades of ac¬ 
tion, according to the degree and kind of activity they express. 
In the following scheme we take the neuter as the point of 
quiescence, and trace degrees which start,from it towards a 
positive pole indicating activity, and a negative pole indicating 
passivity. 

Nboativb —3 —2 —1 0 +1 +2 +3 +4 Positive 

Pols. <-^-*- > ^^ Pole. 
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The foregoing table looks, I fear, somewhat fanciful, but I 
know not how better to express a matter which is a striking 
and very important feature in the modern Aryan verb. It 
may be explained by considering each phase separately. 

The neuter verb (0) expresses neither action nor passion. It 
conceives of the subject as in a condition of more existence, as 
being something, not doing, and is therefore the simplest phase 
of verbal description. Pure neuter verbs are ho “be,” rah 
“ remain.” 

The next grade is the active intransitive (+1) which con¬ 
ceives of the subject as indeed acting, but acting in such a 
way that his action does not pass beyond himself to affect 
an external object, as sock “think,” chal “walk,” phir “re¬ 
volve.” 

The active transitive comes next (+2). In this the subject 
is considered as acting in such a way that his action affects 
external objects, as mdr “ beat,” hit6. “ eat,” pi “ drink.” 

The next grade is the causal (+3), in which the subject acts 
upon an external object in such a way as to cause it to act in 
its turn upon a second object, as H. eund “cause to hear,” 
H. pltird “ cause to turn.” 

In some of the languages there is a yet further grade, tho 
double causal (+4), in which the subject causes the first object 
to set in motion a second object, so that it affects a third object, 
as S. phcrd “ cause to cause to turn,” S. ghdrd “ cause to cause 
to wound.” ■ r 

Returning now to the neuter or central point, and starting 
off again in the opposite direction towards the negative pole, we 
arrive at the passive intransitive (—1). In this phase the 
subject not only takes no action, but is himself under the in¬ 
fluence of exterior agencies. It differs as much from the 
neuter on one hand as from the passive on the other, and is a 
sort of middle voice. It is called in Sanskrit grammar Bhdva- 
or Sahga-bheda, and is principally used in Gujarati, though ex- 
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isting in the other languages also, as G-. abhadd “he polluted” 
(he in a state of pollution), H. ban “ be built ” (be in process 
of construction). 

The passive (—2) is that phase which regards the subject as 
no longer an agent, but as being acted upon, as S. dhoija “ be 
washed.” 

Lastly comes the passive causal (—3), where the subject 
causes an object to be acted upon by a second object, as M. 
mdravi “ cause to be struck.” 

It must not be supposed that all of these phases are found in 
every language. On the contrary, in none of the languages 
are there separate forms for each phase. It is only on re¬ 
viewing the whole seven in a body that the full range of 
phases is seen. Generally speaking, the eight phases are re¬ 
presented by six sets of forms : 


1. Neuter, including 

2. Active, „ 

3. Passive, „ 

4. Causal, „ 

5. Passive Causal, „ 

6. Double Causal, „ 


0 , 

+ 2 . 
- 2 . 
+3. 


-3. 
+ 4. 


+1 and —1. 


The double causal and passive have separate and distinct 
forms only in Sindhi. The passive, however, is found in some 
rustic dialects of Hindi. Generally the use of the passive con¬ 
struction is avoided by having recourse to the passive intransi¬ 
tive (—1) or the neuter ((J), the former of which has a distinct 
form in Gujarati, Old Hindi, and Bengali, and in the construc¬ 
tion of sentences in which it is used resembles the active, 
like mpulo in Latin. 

Of the above phases the neuter and active are the simplest, 
the other forms being derived from them by the addition of 
syllables or internal modifications; the secret of the formation 
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of the modern verb is therefore to be sought for in the neuter 
and active. 

§ 11. Some verbal stems are found only in the neuter foftn, 
others, again, only in the active, while a third and somewhat 
large class has both a neuter and an active form. For con¬ 
venience, the first two classes may be called single stems, and 
the last double stems. Those double stems arise from the cir¬ 
cumstance that two separate but, so to speak, twin verbs, have 
been made by the moderns out of one old Aryan root, each 
modern stem being derived from a different part of the old 
verb, as will be shown further on. 

Among single stems, those which are neuter (including 
active intransitive and passive intransitive) supply the place of 
an active by employing the causal, thus H. ^^T»TT (passive in¬ 
transitive) “to be made,” takes as its corresponding active 
^sfT«TT “to make,” which is really a passive causal, meaning 
“to cause to be made.” Those single stems which are active 
mostly require no neuter, but should it be necessary to express 
one, the passive intransitive is used, as ^npTT “ to tell,” 
qfCTVt “ to be called.” 

Moreover, in Sanskrit there is a class of verbs derived from 
nouns, and called denominatives, which express the being in 
the state described by the parent noun, and sometimes (though 
more rarely) the action of the subject. Verbs of this sort are 
common in all languages of the Aryan stock, and notably so in 
modem English, where a verb may'be formed almost at will 
from any noun; thus we say “ to eye,” “ to mouth,” “ to beard,” 

“ to house oneself,” “ to shoe a horse,” etc. In Sanskrit these 
verbs take the form of the tenth conjugation, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to regard them as causals. Ex¬ 
amples are Sanskrit agadyati “he is in good health,” from 
agada “healthy”; chapaldyate "he trembles,” from chapala • 
“tremulous”; panditdyale “he is learned,” or “he acts the 
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pedant,” from pandita “a (so-called) learned man”; 1 yoUrayati 
“ lie yokes,” from yoktram “ a yoke.” Probably from this cause 
it arises that there are in the moderns neuter verbs with a 
causal termination, as M. "to bang,” “crack,” 

H. V<KTHT “to be amazed,” “to totter.” See § 28. 

All these points will be noticed in detail in their proper 
place, they are cursorily mentioned here as an introduction 
to the general subject, and to show that there is an inter¬ 
change and playing to and fro of forms and meanings which 
is somewhat difficult to unravel, and the more so as in collo¬ 
quial usage the verbs are often very laxly and capriciously 
employed. 

§ 12. Single neuter verbs are to a great extent early Tad- 
bhavas as far as their stems arc concerned, and consequently 
retain the Prakrit type. Thus they exhibit few or no traces of 
the tenfold classification of the Sanskrit or of the numerous 
phonetic changes that take place in the interior of the verb, 
but follow as a rule the form of the root in the present tense 
of the BM class. Here follows a list of some of the simplest 
and most used stems in the modern languages derived from 
verbs which in Sanskrit arc Bhu. In the dictionaries the 
modem verbs are generally shown under the infinitive mood, 
but in the following lists I have thought it better to give only 
the stem; the reader can add the form of the infinitives if he 
wishes to refer to them in the dictionaries, as H. »TT, P. nfT °r 
«n, S. ijr, G. M. nr, 0. ^T. In the Bengali dictionaries 
verbs are given under the stem alone. 

• 

Skr. V ^"be,” pres. Pa- and frffT, Pr. 

ftT- h. fr and so in all, except S. , and in O. is contracted 

1 A pandit in the present day in India is an individual who is supposed to be 
deeply read in all the most useless parts of Sanskrit literature, and is densely 
ignorant and contemptuous of all other branches of human knowledge. 


von. in. 


3 
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to This verb will bo treated at full length further on as the chief 
auxiliary of these languages (see Chapter IV. § 66). 

V ^1 “move,” ^HfrT, Pa. id. Pr. H. S. ^T, P. x[3J, 

G. ^35, M. ^TTH. ^35, O. B. ^TTH- 

V stick,” WJTfrT, Pa. HHfTf and HTl rfd . Pr. HTJT?\ where the 

TIT is probably caused by the passive HHT^ or the p.p.p. wT*T, H. , 
P. wlTJT, S. T^T ], in the rest It is neuter in the modems. 

V' cRUT “ tremble,” Pa. id., Pr. gfXTT, H. ^TJ, grtq, P. 

S. <*<?, G. M. B. itfPI, 0. <TPRT. 

V “ wnuder,” Pa. HHfrT, Pr. HU?; (Vik. iv. passim), H. HU. 

Hf, H^, P. HTH, iff or h 3. S. HH> HU. H^> H^, G. HH. HH, 
M. Hfa, iff*. 

There is little that is remarkable in the above list, the 
modem forms being regularly produced by the working of the 
usual phonetic laws. The verb stM “ stand,” being one of the 
common auxiliaries, demands a fuller notice. Here follow 
some of the principal tenses in the old languages : 

sxa. pa. pr. 

V ^TT and B7 i. S. 3 ) (Mg.), f%jf^ (Caur .), 

pres. .1 * 3FSI?;, ZT?;(Var.viii.25,26). 

P. 3. fwfffl.'jtfcT f%#f?l, f^ffrT. ^tfrT. 

Impv. S. 2. fHB fHJ f%TB, f^f, ZTff. 

S.3. fHfg, 3TrT fJTtff, f^ff, 

Future S. 3. Hmgfa ZWfrT j 

Infin. THj j • 

p.p.p. * fzt fptf. fa*l- 

Gerund fWT 3^T. 3WR f3W> f^T- 
Prakrit 

Of the three forms in_that having 37 as its root-syllable 

has survived to modem times, though in most cases with the 
dental instead of the cerebral aspirate. In H. there is only a 
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fragment in the shape of a past participle S. EfT wj. Eft /., P. 
e) m. Eft /. S. G. and 0. have a whole verb, thus— 


6. 

infinitive “ to be.” 

o. 

ei^ (Ermj) 

0 . 

fERT (ETT^^T) 

Aorist S. 1. fWT 

EJT3 

Emi 

(-Skr. pres.) 2. fEnj, Epf 

I 

En^S (ETRI) 

ETT^3 

3. fEHI 

ETTS (EHEJ) 

Errn 

P. 1. fET3T 


EJT3 

2. fET^ 

EJT^ft 

En^ 

•3. fEnfffa 

ETRT 

ETiffT 

Present part. Eft^t 

ETcft 

EJTB 

Past part. fETSft 

ET^ft and Etftsft 

fERTT 

Future S. 3. Eft^ 

ET$ 

fER 

P. 3. Eft^T 

EH) 

fEf^ 

The structure of these forms 

will be found 

discussed in 


Ch. IV. § 69. M. has an old poetical “to be,” but from 
the Pr. form there is, as far as I know, only one de¬ 
scendant, and that is the modern Oriya adjective Pd'Sl “ stand¬ 
ing,” which seems to point to Pr. f^fgrsjj, Skr. fiER. 

It is interesting here to notice the parallel treatment of 
Sanskrit ^TT and Latin sta in their respective descendants. 
Both roots survive, but have almost entirely lost the sense of 
“ standing,” and have come to mean “ be,” “ become.” In S. 
G. and 0. the above quoted verbs are used as auxiliaries denot¬ 
ing a more special and definite kind of being or becoming, and 
are thus distinguished from the less definite auxiliaries derived 
from E^or ^FS.. Sindhi lnianu and thianu, Gujarati hoviin and 
ihavun, Oriya hoibu. and thibd, stand to each other exactly in the 
same relation as Spanish scr from esse does to estar (from stare). 
Thus Pedro es enamorado “Pedro is loving (by disposition),” but 
Pedro estd enamorado “ Pedro is in love (with some one).” So 
el es hue,no “ he is good (by nature),” but cl estd btteno “ he is 
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well (in health).” In Italian, although stare still means “to 
stand,” yet it is constantly and regularly used in the sense of 
being, thus sto leggendo “I am reading,” does not imply that 
the speaker stands while he reads, hut merely indicates that he 
is engaged in reading; just so an Oriya would say parhu th&un. 
Stai bene ? “ art thou well ? ” sta qui vicino “ he is living close 
by,” would be correctly rendered in 0. by the exactly parallel 
expressions bhala th&it ? and ethi nikat th&e. In French, as in 
Hindi, the verb has been lost, and a Frenchman has to use the 
roundabout expression it se tient debout for “ho is standing,” 
literally “he holds himself on end,” just in the some way as the 
Indian has to say kAard hai literally “ he is propped up,” 
(T^gr = Pr. = Skr. Hfia* from y/ W to support). 

§ 13. Examples of verbs derived from roots which in Sanskrit 
belong to other conjugations than the first are now adduced to 
show how completely all traces of the peculiarities of those 
conjugations have been abandoned. 

Skr. y/ ITT "go,” ii. ellfci, Pn. id., Pr. 5tTf^ and WPSTf^ (the latter as 
if from a Bhd verb HTUfa), H - 3TT. P. M. B. id., Q. and O. retain 5TT in 
some tenses, but in others shorten it to G. 0. fa. 

V ^“sleep,” ii. ^TftrfTT, IV HtrfW. Pr. TTST*;, H-Tft. 

P. HT, S. TTTg, 0. H, B. and 0. Ht- 

^ >• 

V Hi “ fear,” iii. faiffa, Pn. HTHfa. Pr. Hhj?;, flfT 

(Var. iii. 19), M. fa, H. G. , WlfLfa? (not in the rest). 

V H7T "dance,” iv. spffa, Pn. Pr. Trp^;, H. HT^T, P. HW, 

S. G. M. 0. B. 

V T[3i “ he able,” v. ^sRtfcT and iv. TT^TfrT. Pn. Effil, 

■HsEUFlPd . Pr. *85*. GfibUplfd. and H. T?«R, P. S. 

s# ^ 

G. M. sp*. 

In ndch, as in several other verbs derived from Div roots, the 
characteristic H of the Div class seems to have got mixed up 
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■with the root and has thus been preserved. Although in sak 
both Pali and Prakrit retain some traces of the peculiar type of 
the Su class, the moderns entirely reject them and form as if 
from a Bhu root, thus H. “he can,” postulates a Sanskrit 
TT^ifTT, and so with the other languages. 

How the following verb came by its modem form I know 
not, but all the authorities agree in referring it to V It is 
a very common word, and it is just these very common words 
that are the most difficult to trace. Perhaps ^became and 
so and wYwT. 1 

8kr ' ^ iL and Pr. (Mrich. 230, end of 

Act vL) Old H. (o is short in Pr.), H. S. all the rest 

§ 14. In the above examples the modem verb retains the 
form of the present tense, but there is a tolerably large class 
of stems which retain the type of the p.p.p. of Sanskrit as 
modified by the Prakrits. 2 These verbs express positions of the 
body, states or conditions whether material or mental, and the 
possession of qualities. The past participle of the Sanskrit has 
been treated as an adjective and a new verb formed form it, 
just as in English we have verbs “ to contract,” “ to respect,” 
“to edit,” from the Latin contractus, respectus, edit us, the re¬ 
spective past participles of contrahere, respicerc and ccicrc. 

The modem Romance languages often preserve a long string 
of nouns derived from a Latin verbal root, while they have lost 
the verb itself; for instance, French, while it‘possesses no verb 

1 Since writing the above I see that Hemachandra gives boUa'i ns one of the ten 
Prakritisms of kath; he means it evidently not as derived from kath, which is im¬ 
possible, but as a popular equivalent (Pischel's Hem. iv! 2). In the same shtrn he 
gives also tanghm for kath, in which we see the origin of M. suiijanm “ to speak.” 
Hemachandra has also hcllM =katliayishyati (iv. 360), bottium — katliayitum, bollitm 
■skathyante (1), ib. 383. But he gives bruva as the equivalent of bru in iv. 391, so 
that the origin of bot still remains doubtful. 

* This process was indicated by me in Vol. I. p. 179. Hoernle afterwards 
discussed it as if it was his own discovery in Indian Antiquary, vol. i. p. 347. 
Perhaps he had not then seen my first volume. 
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directly representing the Latin sta “stand,” has numerous 
nouns from that root, as station, Stage, from statio, itat from 
status. From these nouns fresh verbs are derived, as staiionner 
and the like. So also the modern Indian languages, while they 
have lost such roots as dip, kmm, as verbs, have nouns dipa, 
dtya and derivatives, also krama as a noun with numerous 
secondary formations. 

Analogous to this is the practice wo are now discussing of 
forming verbs from Sanskrit participles, a practice which 
begins as early as Prakrit, and appears to have arisen from 
the habit mentioned in § 2 of forming a definite preterite by 
compounding the participle with as in “I have 

gone.” It was pointed out in § 7 that this practice had been 
extended in Prakrit so widely that it had resulted in giving a 
termination in ffy| to the present tense, as in qfq^fi^. Ex¬ 
amples are: 

Skr. V “enter,” with A3q, “take a seat,” Le. to pass 

from a standing to a sitting posture, p.p.p. ^iqfqTJ “seated,” Pa. 

Pr. -ZMU and later whence, by rejection of \3, 

H. WE, P. id., M. where the last consonant is due to a confusion 
between ffe and qB- G. has ifaj, which is from Skr. pres. fa- 

Its p.p.p. is 8. also fq? by softening of to p.p.p. q^T- 

With H, qfqn, “enter,” “penetrate, ” P. qfqjY Pr. whence H. 

q<f, “ to enter ” (generally with the idea of penetrating forcibly). G. 
again qif from qfqijfa, p.p.p. q^t, S. fqf, p.p.p. UTt- 

Skr. */qq; “cook,” q^frT, p.p.p. h3i, Pa. Pr. H. qqi “to 

be cooked,” to be in process of cooking (if you ask, “ Is dinner ready ? ” 
your man answers, qqirlT “It is being cooked”), P. qfg, G. qr«fi, 
M. fqqi. It also means “ to ripen,” “ to be in course of growing ripe,” 
B. There is also a stem from the present qvrfrT, as S. qxf “ to 

grow ripe,” p.p.p. qqrt- H. and all the rest have qq, but in the sense 
of rotting, decaying. 
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Skr. y/ TTTf “dry,” p.p.p. Pa. Pr. * 35 ^, H. ^ “ to be dry,” 

P. S. G. M. gtfi, B. 0. 3T36. 

Skr. V 3^ “ break ,” p.p.p. Pa. Pr. Tfuft, H. *n*T “to flee” 

(said originally of an army, “to be broken up and dispersed”), G. 

SI. Ht*r, "to yield, give way,” also »t^T a, "to break,” O. ifRI* Here 
again there are stems as if from the present form Bhft VfgffJ, Pa. 

Pr. H. Vp5T “ to be broken,” and »P3J. (See § ID.) 

Skr. “go,” with ^3T, p.p.p. ^3 "sprung up,” Pr. -373^1, 

H. '3JT, “to spring up” (as a plant), P. ^3771, S. G. >331, U. ^3713. 


It is questionable whether we should here class some words 
which come from v'TJ with '3^. The present would be 
3^ <t7T» but though the p.p.p. in Sanskrit is 3^3, yet in 
such verbs Prakrit forms the p.p.p. on the model of the 
present tense, and has as if from Skr. so that 

the modern verbs ^vry. '3H^T, and the like keep the type of 
the present tense as much ns that of the participle. 

Another very common word is “ to rise,” but in this case 
Prakrit has already adopted this form for all parts of the verb, 
as has also Pali; thus from V ^ Skr. makes 3WT “ to 
stand up.” 

SKR. | *x. 1 ML 


Present 

S. 3. 3frrefH 

Impv. 

S. 2. ^frre 


S.3. 

Future 

S. 3. 

Pres. part. 


P.p.p. 

3f?33 

Infin. 

3<i«n3 


■zfjnt 




Gerund 3<'4t£( -<J£ (<<, dgffWT 

Here, whatever be the form taken in Sanskrit, both Pali and 
Prakrit assume a stem and conjugate it as if it were a 
Bhh verb throughout. It seems as though 3^ being com- 
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pounded with B7 had lost its final consonant, thereby making 
a form 3B7, whence Prakrit Sanskrit has adopted the 

opposite course, and while keeping intact, has sacrificed 
the 77 of 75217 in the non-conjugational tenses, retaining it in the 
conjugational ones where it is prevented from coalescing with 
the preposition by the reduplicated syllable. In the moderns we 
have H. 33 , P. 3 J, S. 33 and ’ 33 ', and in all the rest 33- 
The stem 7 If has undergone a change of meaning which is 
explainable only by bringing it under this head. 

Skr. V T? “desert,” 7!7jf7T, usually found in Prakrit only in 
the p.p.p., ( = 7^3) in the sense of “deserted,” then 

almost adverbially, as “ without,” henco probably the meaning 
which it bears in the modem languages, "to stop,” “stay,” 
“remain,” from the idea of being deserted, left behind. It is 7^7 
in H. and all except M. 77 f, G. Tj£. It is ancillary in most 
of the languages as Tilft “ go on reading.” (See § 72,10). 

§ 15. Single active stems exhibit the same method of forma¬ 
tion as the single neuter stems given in § 12. A few examples 
are given of roots which in Sanskrit are of the Bliu, or the 
closely allied Div, Tud, and Chor classes. 

Skr. “ cat,” RTT^ffT. Pa. id., Pr. 737* (Vnr. viii. 27, for TcTr^), 

II. T^T, and so in all. Gipsy khava, Hash. khyun, Singhalese kanavtl} 
Skr. “chew,” 33f3, Pr. 3S[T> H - ^TT*. P- 3W> S. 

G. M. 3PT, 0. 3>37, B. TfR. 

Skr. V “ read,” Pa. id., Pr, TJ3T- H - ^ (P«ri')> P- M. G. 

id., S. TTSf (which is only their way of writing TJ 3 ), B. tfg, 0. TJ3- 
Skr. j 77® “ ask,” Pa. Trt^frT, Pr. H. TT®, P. TT®, 

G. B. id., M. ^(see Vol. I. p. 218), 0. tj®, 77377 ;. 

Skr. V 777*1 (and Tpi) “seek,” i. 777*^3. x. 77737^3. Pa- *773f3 
and Pr. 7773®, H. 7773, P. 773, S. Tf? (many), G. If. 7773, 

B. 77t3, O. 7773- 


1 Childers, in J.R.A.S. toL tuL p. 146. 
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Skr. ✓ TX“ kec P” Pa- Pr' T^T- H- “keep,” 

“Iso simply “ to put,” qT«ft =ft xff? qy; “put the book on tbe 

stool," P. S. -^T, G. M. B. XP3, O. Singh. rakinavS. 

. Skr. “say,” P. qRf?T. Pr. q|?\ H. , 

P. S. B. O. id. In M. it is wanting. G. ifiij, Singh, kiyanctxdi. 

Those roots which belong to other conjugations are almost 
always reduced to the Bhu type, even if Prakrit retains any of 
the conjugational peculiarities the moderns do not. They take 
in most instances the root-form of the present as it occurs in 
Prakrit, and keep it throughout. Instances are : 

Skr. V tTT “ know,” be. StTWlffT, Pa. id., Pr. 3li((j iffT, also ^ (<jJ^ (Pr. 
keeps oj | oi throughout, but it and Pa. occasionally drop the initial, having 
vmf*. ctc -)> H- B, BTR, the rest snot. Gipsy janam, Hash, sdnutt, 
Singh, dannavd. 

Skr. l!f “do,” viiL qiOffl* Pa. id. (see § 1 and § 4), Pr. and 

qiT(S[ and the stem is adopted in most tenses. The moderns universully 
reject all forms but qpf, which they use throughout except in the p.p.p., 
which is the phonetic equivalent of Prakrit (see § 48). 

Skr. V ^ “ hear,” v. Pa. wftfiT. Pr. H. *pj, 

and in all or ^pj. 

Skr. y/ “get,” v. ^T lftfr l (but also i. qTTqffT). Pa. WU^TtfrT, 
’WtRTfa and qrafrfa, Pr- (see § 5) seldom used alone. Old H. 

qjxq “ to obtain,” also used in the sense of giving. 

-srf^ ii 

“ Having obtained wisdom and the aid of Sarasen (Saraswati).” 

—Chand, Pr. R. i. xv. 

Also G. qftq “ to give,” which is the ordinary word in that language, may 
be from this root or from Fnr more common is the compound 

with H = UTO, Pa. as above. Pr. qT3TH^ and later qrqT> Old H - antl 
P. qr3, H. qrq and qr, S. qf, O. id., G. q-R, M. qrq, B. qrtft. In 
all in the sense of finding, getting, obtaining. 
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Skr. v 7HJ “ seize,” ix. *l^Tf?l • The treatment of this root is peculinr. 
Pa. for the most part takes a form aud l >r - generally • Some 

of the principal tenses are given here. 

SKR. j FA. | rIt - 

Pres. S.3. *T$iTf?T 

Atm. Pres. S. 1. » » 

i Aor. s. 3. wrf?. ^rr*ff? 

Impv. S. 2. TTfiTf 

S. 3. ^TTH *P£?I 

itnpv.Atm. p.2. *i^h4 5ni|^ 

Fnt. S. 1. XTfYunfa 5rfH?W 

s.3. nrfNrfa *iwfa Ttfrsmr. 

Infin. 

p.p.p. *rf?7Tt 

Gerund 

There arc thus two types in Pa. ganh and gah, and three in 
Pr. genh, gah, and ghe. The double t in ghettum and ghettum 
arises, I fancy, from e being short in Pr., and is not an organic 
part of the word (Yar. viii. 15). 

In the modem languages H. has 7T5[ as an archaic and poetic 
word. P. also *Tf. But M. il “ take,” is very much used, as 
also S. fjpf , and 0. vfa, the other languages prefer the stem % 
from ^rH- Singh, gannatd, perhaps Gipsy gelam, is connected with 

this root, though it means rather “to bring.” (Paspati, p. 241.) 
•* 

§ 16. Some Sanskrit roots ending In vowels have undergone 
curious and interesting changes in the modem languages. 
Such is Skr. V "-give,” iii. This is one of the 

primitive Indo-European race-words, and being such we pro¬ 
bably have not got it in its original form in Sanskrit. With 
the idea of giving is intimately connected that of dividing, or 
apportioning, and wc find in Sanskrit several roots with this 
meaning, all of which seem to point back to some earlier 


5ft?. 5ft?? 
’ft?! 
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common root which has been lost. Thus we have V ^T, in. 
^ifB “give,” V'efT or ii. ^rfB and iv. STfa “divide,” 
V ^T?T, i- ^T*rB and i| i. ^nB. Some grammarians, misunder¬ 
standing a rule of Panini’s about reduplication, have imagined 
'a v' i. ^B, but this does not seem to be entitled to a 
scparato existence. 1 It is also to be observed that in some roots 
in & there are traces of a form in e or ai, which may perhaps 
be the older form, as irT and 3} “to sing,” 'tznr and “to 
meditate,” J*TT and 7% “ to languish,” MT and % “ to wither,” 
TT and B “to rescue,” 7TT and B “to measure.” Also roots 
ending in d exhibit in the course of conjugation many forms 
in which the root-vowel is changed to i or e. It is not within 
our scope to do more than hint at all these points, as possibly 
accounting for the fact that at a very early stage the root 
began to be superseded by and that in the modem 
languages the universal form is BE. The principal tenses in 
Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit are here shown together. 



BItt. 

PA. 

PR. 

Pres. 

s. 1 . ^rfB 

BWfB 

^fB 


s. 3. i^rfB 




P. i. 


BBY 


P.3. ^fB 



Imp?. 

S.2. 

tff 

tff 


s. 3. <^rrg 



Atm. 

P-2. 



Fut. 

s.3. srnafB 



Iiifin. 

Vt 



Pres. Part. 


Bftft f.) 

P.p.p. 




Gerund 


^T. 

\ <3\ Uj t ^ i i ^ 


* Westerga&rd, Bad. Sanskr. p. 6, note. 
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Childers thinks the form deli has arisen either from Sanskrit 
dayate, or from confusion with the imperative drhi. The form 
dajjati he, with great probability, considers as a future on the 
analogy of dekh (see § 4). In Qauraseni Prakrit the form ? is 
used throughout (Yar. xii. 4), as also in the moderns. H. 

P. II. G-. id., S. B. alone has ^7, 0. shortened in some 
tenses to Gipsy dam, Kash. dyun, Singh, denava. This 
is one of the few irregular verbs in the modem languages; 
being subjected to numerous contractions, and retaining several 
early Tadbhava forms. 

Further examples are: „ 

Skr. VUT “ drink,” L fq^fiT [Vedic qrf?T, there is also iv. 

Pa. fxRfiT and fqq«, Pr. fq^, H. tft, S. and B. fq, in nil 
the rest xft. Gipsy pidva, Kash. cliyun, perhaps through an old form 
pyun, Singh, tonava, p.p.p. if. 

Skr. y/ ^ “lead,” 1. qTlfw, Pa. *Tf<T, Pr. ^ (pres, 

part. = Skr. fut. TUX^t = Skr. vfUTTfJT, Impv. = Skr. 

HTf). Used in the moderns only in composition, thus— 

(a) With ^1=^^ “bring,” Pa. ^I%frT, Pr. H. Upl 

“bring,’’ in all the rest qfprf. Kashin, anun, Gipsy andca. 

(i) With qf7; = qf7vft “ lead round the sacrificial fire during the 
marriage ceremony,” hence, “tomarry,” Old-H. q^qj.qTTTT, 

p. UT^TUf, s. qqy, G. M. qr^. 

Skr. t/Tt “fly,” with =^ft “fly up,” i. iv. 

Pr. H. (iiy) “to fly,” and so in r all. S. has TlfTT], probably 

a diminutive. Kashm. wudun, Gipsy urydea. 

The root tit “ to go,” was mentioned above; with the preposi¬ 
tion ’3IT forming 411 <iT, it means “to come,” and it is from this 
word that the following arc apparently derived: 

Skr. WST "come,” ii. WETTfa, Pa. id., Pr. ’SfT’qTi;, H. ^ 

“to come,” P. id., G. M. Tf, Gipsy avdva, Kash. yun. The B. 
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o. s. seem to corae from W^T^ffT. but both in B. 
and O. one often hears ’SIT, thus O. iIsilS or Sila, “he came,” and 
S. makes the imperv. tiu, so that there is some confusion between the two 
Toots. 

In the roots ending in long i the modern languages have 
words descended from compound verbs only, and in them the 
final vowel of the root has dropped out altogether, while in 
roots ending in long a there is a tendency to soften the final 
vowel into t or e. 

* 

§ 17. A few words must ho given to a verb which has been 
somewhat hotly discussed of late. In all the modem languages 
except perhaps M., the idea of seeing is expressed by dekh. 
Kashmiri has deskun, Gipsy dikdva, and Singhalese dikannva. 
The root is in Sanskrit V but the present is not in use; 
instead of it classical Sanskrit uses tnjrfTT, from which M. 
derives its verb tit? . Marathi stands alone in using this stem, 
instead of dekh. From V ?TT comes future sfwftT, and it is 
from this future that Childers derives the Pali f<i. He 
shows' that in the earlier Pali writings it is always used in a 
future sense, and only in later times becomes a present. As I 
hinted above (§ 4, p. 16), it is very probable that the vulgar, 
missing in this word the characteristic issa of their ordinary 
future, considered it a present, and made a double future 
dakkhissati. A similar process has been shown to have taken 
place in several verbs in Prakrit. Pisehel draws attention to a 
fact pointed out in Vol. I. p. 162 of this work, that there is 
much similarity between dekh and the Prakrit pekkh from 
Sanskrit 5vr. He, however, goes so far as to assume that the 
word dekh was unknown to the authors of the dramas, that 
they used pekkh, which has been changed to dekkh by the copy- 

. * In Kuhn's Beitr&ge zur vergletcheudcn Spracbforsdmng, vol. Til. p. 430. 
Piscliol's artido is in the same work. 
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ists who heard this latter word used round them every day, 
while they did not know of pekh. Unfortunately for this 
ingenious theory, it happens that the word pekh is extremely 
common in Hindi, Bengali, and Panjabi literature of the 
middle ages, and is still used in many rustic dialects of Hindi. 
The idea of a northern Indian scribe not knowing pekh is quite 
untenable. Weber (Prakrit Studien, p. 69) has a long article 
on this subject, controverting the views of Childers as supported 
by Pischel. The learned professor would derive dekkh from 
the desiderative of which is but I am unable to 

follow the arguments adduced, or to see how a^word meaning 
“to wish to see” should come to mean “to see.” Nor do 
there appear to be any actual facts in support of this theory, 
such as texts in which the word occurs in a transitional state of 
meaning or form. The few dcsideratives that have left any 
traces in modem times retain the desiderative meaning, as 
piijusd “thirsty,” from pip dm (see Yol. II. p. 81). However, I 
must say to the learned disputants— 

“ Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites.” 

For my own part the impression I derive from the controversy 
is that dekh is derived through dekkh from dakkh, which is 
Sanskrit future turned into a present by a vulgar error. 

The idea suggested by me (in Yol. I. p. 161 et seqq.) must be 
modified accordingly. It was not so entirely erroneous as 
Pischel thinks, for Sanskrit IT represents an older c(j, which 
seems to be preserved in the future. 

§ 18. The examples adduced in the preceding sections will 
have sufficiently illustrated the most salient peculiarities in the 
formation of the ordinary single verbs whether neuter or active, 
and I now pass on to the more difficult subject of the double 
verbs. As I mentioned before, there is a very large class of 
these; they appear in two forms, one of which is active and 
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occasionally even, causal, the other is neuter or passive in¬ 
transitive. It is after much consideration that I have come 
to the conclusion that this is the right way to regal'd them. It 
plight be said that the forms which are hore spoken of as 
neuters are really passives, and a rule might he laid down that 
these languages often form their passive by what the Germans 
call umlaut or substitution of weaker vowels. Childers in fact 
takes this view as regards Singhalese in the article already 
quoted (J. R. A. S. vol. viii. p. 148). I do not know how the 
matter may stand in Singhalese, but it is certainly open to 
much objection as regards the Aryan languages of the Indian 
continent. The neuters differ from the actives in two ways in 
the seven languages, either by a change in the final consonant 
of the stem or by a change in the vowel only. The latter is 
by far the more frequent. We must not be misled by the 
accident that many of these neuters can only be translated 
into English by a passive; that is the peculiarity of our own 
language, not of the Indian ones. In German or in the 
Romance languages they can be rendered by the reflexive verb. 
Thus H. jpr*lT is “ to open,” i.e. “ to open of itself,” “ to come 
undone,” “to be opened,” while the corresponding 

active, is “ to open,” i.e. “ to break a thing open,” “ to undo.” 
Thus “the door opens,” is in German “die Thiir 

bffnet sich,” in French “ la porte s’ouvrc.” While $TT Wt^TcTT 
“he opens the door,” is in German “er offnet die Thiir,” in 
French “ il ouvre la porte.” So that fbr^T is “ sich umkehren,” 
while its active is “ umkehren (ctwas).” In English we 

use verbs in a neuter as well as in an active sense, relying upon 
the context to make our meaning clear. 

Moreover, all the languages have a passive, in some a regularly 
formed derivative from Prakrit, in others a periphrastic arrange¬ 
ment. It is true that, owing to the lurge number of neuter 
stems, this regular passive is not very much used ; but it is 
there nevertheless, and would not have been invented had 
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forms 'which I regard as neuters been true “ umlautend ” 
passives. 

Of the double verbs, then, as I prefer to call them, some 
differ only in the vowel, and the difference consists in this that 
where the vowel of the neuter is always short, as «, « or «, the 
corresponding active has A, e or o, occasionally l or u. As types 
may be taken, H. katnA, n, and kdtnA, a; j>hirnA, n, and phernA, 
a; khulnu, », and kholnA, a; lipnA, n, and lipnd, a; guihnd , «, 
and guihnd, a. Of the other class, in which the final consonant 
differs, there are so many varieties, that it will be better to 
discuss them separately. Sindhi has the largest number of 
them, and it is with Sindhi therefore that we must begin. 

§ 19. Trumpp (Sindhi Or. p. 252) gives a list of these verbal 
stems, but it would have been out of place for him to have 
offered any analysis. The following verbs I take from him, 
but the explanations are my own. Tho first group consists of 
these verbs. 

(1.) Neater ending in 3 J. Active ending in *Bf. 

1 TO* “ to be bound," bind.” 

2 . “ to be heard,” STVpn «to hear.” 

3. “ to be cooked,” “ to cook.” 

1. Skr. V cjEJ, «• ^VTfTT, Pa. Pr. whence S. <fUT, 

H. P. . In all the rest «(jvj a. Skr. passive is whence 

Pa. ^051 fiT, Pr. S. R.^ytstd ns a buuting term “to be 

caught,” also “to stick, adhere,” P. Here, though undoubtedly 

derived from the passive, the stem is really a neuter or passive in¬ 
transitive and its conjugation closely resembles the active. There is a 
regular passive S. 

2. Skr. V ^H“to know,” i. efpa^, iv. from the latter come 

Pa. and Pr. ^, whence S. originally “to know,” but now 

meaning “to be heard, ” » TO*" “ to understand,” is active. So also 
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O. B. G. «T5|. But M. is both a and n. The form of the 
iv. conjugation is identical with the passive, hence S. makes a neuter 
and is probably due to a false analogy with 

“3. Skr. \/ TUJ or TV i. TVf?I originally “ to destroy,” but in moderns 
always “ to cook,” Pa. id., Pr. TVf- S. H. TPd «, and so in oil but 

P. Passive Pa. Pr- S. TSJ. not found in the 

others. 

(2.) Neuter in 4}. Active in ^. 

1. wRIJ “ to be got,” <5ff7J «to seize.” 

2 . “ stnprari ” (de muliere), “ stuprare " (de viro). 

3. THBT “ to be milked,” (ffTJT «to milk.” 

1. Skr. v/ “ to get,” i. Pa. wfcl, Pr. fffT (»T= f Vol. I. 

p. 268), S. Old H. 51f, H. P. ?sf? and %, G. %, M. 0. 

B. all a. Pass. Pa. vfS*TfPT, Pr. *fe»TT- S - W» Old H- 

^5H, not in the others. 

2. Skr. “coire,” i. V^ffT. Pr. 31^. S. Vf. Pass. 

Pr. S. • Not in the others, except perhaps M. fjofln, where 

the aspiration has been thrown back on the 31. 

3. Skr. V If, ii- P»- f’tfflT. Pr- fYfT and c^, S. , 

H- If aud $&• and so in all a. Pass. Pa. (Childers 

writes duyhati, which can hardly be expressed in Devanagnri letters), 
Pr. . Prom this we should expect S. Tiie form ^3^ recalls 

a similar one in Jnina Pr. for (Weber, Bbftg. 389, 429), 

Skr. ftrVffl, but this seems to rest upon a doubtful reading of one of those 
obscure composite characters sometimes found in MSS. written with the 
thick Indiau reed pen. See also Cowell’s Var. viii. 59, note. 1 Possibly we 
have here again a false analogy with 5?T*T> like «CV with ^ V- 

1 IIemaeliandra collects a number of passives in M from roots ending in A, dubbbsY, 
libbhai, vabbhai, rubbbai, from dull, lib, vah, ruli (or ruddhf).—Pischel, Hem., 
iv. 245. 


VOL. Hi. 


4 
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(8.) Neuter in Active in . 

r^gg-qr “ to be envious,” ffRT “ to torment.” 

Skr. V “burn,” i. Pa. Tfffl, Pr. S. H. '^Tf, 

. Pass, Pa. ^ffT (Childers dayhati), Pr. S. ^f?T. * 

(4.) Neuter in 5f. Active in TJf, •!- 

1. »fan!T " to be broken,” “ to break.” 

2 . MafW " to he fried,” “ to fry.” 

8 . fgfsrxrr “ to be plucked,” fi^SFQJ “ to pluck.” 

4. FTSHTT “ to be heard,” qtlJTJ “ to hear.” 

5. tasjrT “ to he raised,” *=ft!P!r “ to raise.” 

1. Skr. \/ »f3J “ break,” vii. ^T^rfW, Pa. Jprfa, Pr. *1^; ^ l)ecomes 

in S. ’5J, hence Pass. Pr. S. (**= 31), H. 

and *T5I. 

tjvrnre fafvT ?TH II 

“ Manliness is broken, fame destroyed.”—Chand, Pr. R. i. 172. 

p.var, o. *rrsi. 

2. Skr. V or JJ3T, 1. vi. Pa. *T55rf?T. Pr. would 

probably be I have not met the word # >joR[ (Bhflg. 278) is 

from W31 “to enjoy,” S. >pT postulates a Pr. Jjoj. In the other lan¬ 
guages the n occurs. H. “ to fry,” and 3JJf, P. ijsf, G. ij^, M. 
jffSt, but also *j^, 0. JfTaI> B. id. , Pass. »fay7), which would give 
Pr. whence S. Jj3[, but the whole stem is somewhat obscure. 

P. n. * „ 

3. Skr. V “cleave,” vii. Pa. Pr. 

(Var. viii. 38), whence S. by the process '^'if = 1 (Vol. I. p.299), 

Pass. Pa- f^ssifrfi Pr. S. fW?- 

4. Skr. V “ hear,” which, as already explained, is always q7TT in 
Prakrit and in modem languages. Pass. ^t|C(, Pa. tjqffT or 

Pr. generally Ijfa'S'lS. (Var. viii. 57), also t)ut a ^ orln is 

also possible, whence S. 
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5. Skr. V “rise,” i. which would give a Pr. 

whence S. tguj, Pass. Pr. <sju\X> S. tl'ai. This stem does not 

seem to occur in the other languages, it is peculiar to S., and must not be 
confounded with UJTTJUJ “to dig,” from Skr. \/ T=js^, nor with Skr. 

“ to divide.” 


(5.) Neuter in ^f. 

1 . cfiflUI “to be slain,” 

\» \f 

2 . “ to be rubbed.” 

VI 

3. “ to be scorched.” 

4. JpfpjJ “ ta suffer loss.' 


Active in ||. 

“to slay.” 

TTftrt “ to rub.” 

“ to scorch.” 
3*5“ to inflict loss.” 


1. Skr. V SiU and "tear" "drag,” i. JJTrfff, Pr. BMP?;. S. 3if, 

(?I= Vol. I. p. 259), Pass. ^TgH, Pr. would be whence S. cjftT, 

by rejection of one «. Persian “to kill.” 

2. Skr. %/ VU “ rub,” i. Pr. S. Tff, Pass, Pr. 


fWT and WT. S- TO. The other languages have a different series 
of stems. H. ER{ and fEf4J, n and a, a, P. id., G. EfH and 


, e, M. y |^j, ■ y iel a and a, O. B. UB• 

3. Skr. V “ burn,” i. wfufri, Pr. wTfTT. S. vTf, Pass. «TUT^, Pr. 

» S. eld* 

c. ^ Os 

4. Skr. \/ JJET “rob,” L gufa, Pa. *TFrfiT, Pr. S. Pass. 

JjtgH, Pr- JfSTX. S. *G?. 

There are several other pairs of stems which exhibit special 
types; all, however, are explainable by the above noted process. 
Thus— 

(6.) Neuter in TJ. Active in X. 

gnepff “ to be touched,” “ t0 touc, ‘-” 

Skr. V “ touch,” L grqfH, Pa. id., Pr. ^UX- being unsupported 
goes out and ^ is employed to fill up the hiatus, giving S. Pass - 

jgtqg, Pr. whence S. ^tf, by rejection of one tf. In the other 

languages only the active is found. Old-H. W%> H. W, P. IFf and 1g(| > 
G. sff, 0. 3>, B. id. 


I 
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§ 20. There is a group of words running through nearly all 
the seven languages in which the divergence between the two 
members of each pair is slighter than that just discussed. It 
consists in the final consonant of the neuter being the surd 
cerebral Z, while that of the active is the sonant ; the neuter 
at the same time has the simple short vowel while the active 
has the corresponding guna vowel. 

The words are in Hindi. 


Nbctxh. 

1 . ^Z “get loose,” 

2. %Z (7[Z) “ fall In pieces,” 

3. Tjrz “ burst, split," 

4. fnrj “ be discharged,” 

5. UfJ “be squashed,” 

C. ^Z “ be joined,” 


Active. 

“ set free.” 
(Tit*) “ break.” 
Wr? “ tear.” 
hr? “ tlitehargf » 

“ squash.” 
"join.” 


The process in these words differs somewhat from that in 
the Sindhi stems in the last section, as will bo seen from 
the following remarks. 


1. Skr. V ^Z (also rTZ Westergaard, Rad. Skr. p. 128) “to cut,” 
vi. sjrzffT, but the Bhft type would be gj>j<dfH, Pr. H. and 

so in all except M., which has with its usual chnnge of <5 to ^ (Vol.-I. 
p. 218). H., which is pronounced chhor, while M. is sod, is active, and so is 
tbe word in all the other languages. It means “ to release, let go, loose.” 
Pass, whence H. i£J,_nnd so in nil, but M. It is 

neuter and means “ to get free, be unloosed, slip out of one’s grasp, come 


untied.” 


The modern languages appear to have mixed up with this 
verb one that comes from a totally different root, namely— 

Skr. “vomit,” vii. also i. ^f?f aod x. Pn. 

Pr. WfT Old H. P. B. ^T?, O. id., H. 

^TS, M. Rid* These words all mean “to reject, abandon,” and thus 
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t 

come round to the same meaning’ as ■with which in consequence B. 

confuses it. So does Oriyn. Even so early as Pali the meaning has 
passed over from that of vomiting to rejecting, releasing and the like. 
In modern H., however, gi j ^ *u retains the meaning of vomiting, and M. 
5RTS means “to spill,” with secondary senses of “giving up,” “letting go.” 

2. Skr. “break” (w), i. TOffl. iv. TOVffl, Pr. TO*;, H. TO 

and *ni, with abnormally long «, P. Z>£, S. <pr, B. id., M. 7TZ- It is 
neuter in all and means “ to be broken, to break itself.” Being neuter in 
Sanskrit, a new process has to be brought into play, namely, eautal 
pYZVfrl, H. tfn». an<l so in all but S. Zfl- It is active, meaning “ to 
break in pieces, tear, smash.” 

3. Skr. V fjfii' has three forms, each of which has left modern descend¬ 
ants, and there is a different shade of meaning to each of the three groups. 

(a) V “split,” i. Tjrofa, Pa. PTCffT and PTSTfa («=*=*). 
Pr. PiTO! and PiZ*;, H. PTZ (rustic PTTZ)> P- S. PZ nud pro, 
the rest only PiTZ. neuter. 

Causal WZPfW. Pr - PiT%T. H - PIT and so in all. This group 
with stem-vowel A indicates the splitting, cleaving, or rending 
asunder of rigid objects. Tims we say in II. PiTZ VP B PfZ 
“ the wood splits, or cracks, in the sun,” but URT3 Pit Zfaft V 
PiX% " he cleaves the wood with an axe.” 

(i) V fTPi^ “hurt,” x. f<TFZPfr1. but also vi. fWZfP, Pr. fPZ*;. 

H.fPiZ, and so in all but P. tPi^, neuter. „ 

Causal WZ V f p, Pr. PZT[ and H. PiZ. PZ and PT3, and 

so in all but B. active. This group, with stem vowel I, 
implies, gently loosing or breaking up into small pieces. It is 
used for beating up into froth, winding thread, untying; also 
metaphorically getting out of debt, discharging an obligation, 
and in P. injuring. 

(c) v / WiZ “burst open,” i. tjo)iTfl. vL ■ Pa- (JZfp. 
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rr -WT or (' rar- v “‘- 53)> H. t$Z and Tgz, all the rest 
WZ, except P. TJJ, neuter. 

Causal qfilzqfi l, Pr. H. Tfi^g, and so on in all Imt 

B. TjtZ. Words with the stem vowel U imply the breaking 
or bursting of soft squashy things, as a ripe fruit, a flower 
bud, a boil and the like. Only in M. is there some idea of 
splitting or cracking, but there also the more general idea is 
that of squashing, as tJZ% “ the eyeballs burst.” 

6 . Skr. V ^Z or a somewhat doubtful root, looking like a 

secondary formation from It must have had a definite existence in 

the spoken language as its descendants show. They appear to have 
treated it as a neuter pres. ^ZflT- Pa. and Pr. do not appear to 

know this root, which, however, is very common in the moderns. II. 5jZ 
“to he joined,” also and so in all. 

Causal SftZ^lfTl. H. aft"?. and so in all except P. afj and BC5, 
meaning * to join two things together.” 

These instances suffice to exhibit the nature of the parallel 
that exists between twin verbs of this class, which is a some¬ 
what limited one. 

§ 21. More usual is the difference which consists simply in 
the change of vowel of which I will now give some examples: 

1. Skr. V cross over,” i. fTXffl. P>- id., Pr. HTT’ in a11 cIT » “ to 
be crossed over,” metaphorically “ to be saved.” 

Causal ■“ to take one across, save,'’ Pa. HT^frT, Pr. (TTTT 

and rf\f ^ (Var. viii. 70). In all tftT “ to save.” The word is 
one which belongs chiefly to religious poetry, but its compound form 
with T 3'^T is a word of every-day use; viz. 

2. Skr. V '3 tJ, Pres. '3'ri\fa “descend,” H. and in all except 

S. It is n, and is used with a very wide range of meanings all akin to 
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that of coming down; as alight, descend, fall off, drop down, disembark, 
abate, decrease. 

Causal “ take down,” H. and so in all except G. 

, and O. Active, meaning “pull down, take off, unlond, discharge, 
cast out.” 

3. Skr. V * “die,” vi. Pa. Pr. JRR, H. and so 

in all. 

Causal JCRTlfa, Pa. Pr. TTRX H - *ITT in all, but not 

necessnrily meaning “to kill.” It rather means “to beat”; the 
sense of lulling 1* generally expressed by adding to ?TR the 
ancillary “ throw” (see § 72, 12). 

4. Skr. y/ *T “move,” i. *Rf?T, Pr. In H. GT neuter, means 

“ to be completed,” and in all it has the general sense of being settled, 
getting done. In O. to come to an end, be done with, as % TTwfT 

“ that affair is done with.” 

Causal Pc- GT^. H. GR; “ to finish,” and in all. In O. 

this verb becomes ancillary (see § 72). 

5. Skr. V ? “ seize,” 1. IRffT. Pa. id., Pr. Tlds verb is peculiar. 

H.^a, “ to seize,” so also in G. P. B. In these languages it has the 
sense of winning a game, a battle, or a lawsuit. In M. means first 
to carry off, then to win. In this sense it is active, ns TTfij^n 
SmiG GT5% % “In the first game he staked 

100 rupees, that 1 1 eon.” When used as a neuter, .it means to lose, as 

*R*ff “ I lost the lawsuit.” 1 

Causal fTTTTfH, Pa. fTTTqf?T and fRf?T, Pc. H.^R.and 

so in all but M. «. In these languages It means to lose at play, etc. 
M. is here also somewhat difficult, and Molesworth admits that KR 
and tR are sometimes confused. Thus it is active in the sense of 

1 See Molesworth's Marathi Diet. s. v. and ^"R • 
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winning, ns “I won from liim 100 

rupees.” 

The use of the causal in the sense of losing goes hack to Sanskrit 
times, where the meaning is “to cause to seize,” and then “to permit 
(another) to seize,” hence “to lose.” So also in Prakrit, in Mp.'39, the 
SamvAhnka says: ( skr - 

inTrv^finnrrT^n sr?i *Tfr;rt sc. ?nTT) “ By the unto¬ 

wardness of fortune I lost ten suvarnas at play.” From this and similar 
instanccs'it would appear that in M. it would be etymologically more correct 
to use fT in the sense of winning, and > n that of loeing; which usage 
would be more in unison with that of the cognate languages. In Kasli. 
htrun is stated to mean both lose and win, but there must be some way of 
distinguishing the two meanings. 

Some more examples may now be given of pairs of words 
derived from Sanskrit roots ending in a consonant. 

1. Skr. V TJtfT and WT «tremble,” i. wtfTT, Pa. T^flT, Pr. T$T^. 

If I am right in my derivation, there must either have been a third root 
ftjut, (as io ttjii), or the moderns have softened a to t, the 

former is the more probable. H. frjfT n “ to turn (oneself),” “ to spin 
round,” “ revolve,” and so in all except 0. It is perhaps on the analogy 
of similar roots, and not directly from a causal of that all the 

moderns have TRT a “to turn (a thing) round,” “to make it revolve.” 

2. Skr. V “to move to and fro” (a). Allied to this is ^ttf, 

i. vfpUH. apparently unknown in Pali, Pr. H. P. M. 

ydb> B. , meaning to be dissolved by stirring in water, as sugar or 
similar substances, “ to melt.” 

Causal 'cfmr^TfTI. Pr. H. P. and ^35, G. M. 0. 

vildb. B. i “to dissolve substances in water.” 

3. Skr. Vxm “fall,” L tlrrfa, Pa. id., Pr. (Var. viiL 51), 
H. “ to fall,” aud so in all. 
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Causal TTRTOfH, Pa- tJTEffi, Pr. 177 %*;, H. tJH “to fell,” and so 
In S. G. M. B., but somewhat rare in all. 

4. Skr. V TT^ “ decay,” i. and vi. Tffag, Pr. (Var. viii. 51), H. 
JTg, and in all “ to rot.” 

Causal Pr. P. and S. El'S “to destroy by de¬ 

composition.” This root is perhaps connected with Sanskrit y/ 

“ to be sick,” whence 'g in Prakrit and the moderns. 

5. Skr. yj EE “ bow,” i. t|H^. It is both a and n in Sanskrit, but 
strictly would be active intransitive, as in the moderns. Pa. EEf7T> 
Pr. HJET;. H. EE and P. EE (nefl), S. EE, B. E, O. ElT (8) 
“ to bow oneself down,” “ to prostrate oneself.” 

Causal srTJTOfa, Pa. ETEfa, Pr. UTTflg, H. E7E, E7, P. fEE7, 
S. EE7, B. 1, 0. “ to bow or bend,” used ns an 

active with the words “ body” or “ head ” as objects, H. t-ffaf 
E7EE7 “ to incline the head.” EITg; ElifE ETE7 II 

“ Coming to the door, lowed his head to (the Guru’s) feet.”—T. R. 
Ay-k. 63. 

In very common use is the diminutive H. fEjTg, P. S. id., 
but in S., meaning “to bury,” “press down.” II. uses the com¬ 
pound form from Skr. ElEEEfrT, Pr. Efrwi; (p.p.p. 

EJEEH, H&la, 9, Mr. p. 165), M. and eThith » “to 

stoop.” Perhaps S. Ef7E7 “ to listen,” a, is to be referred to 
this, from the idea of bending the head to listen. 

The following word is full of difficulties, and I am not able 
to elucidate it clearly. 

Skr. y/ gp? “drag,” i. EiEfa and vi. gTEfE, Pa. ETJTfH, Pr- <a(\*l<, 
so, at least, says Var. viii. 11, but in My. 253 occurs <4i<£([*{ = EimfE- 
Tlie Skr. p.p.p isgTiT, which would give Pa. aud Pr. Ef^. Perhaps this 
is another instance of a verb derived from p.p.p. 1 H. EiTS o, ‘‘to drag 

1 Hemachandra gives six popular equivalents of kjsh—kxnklhaV, siaddhai, anchsi, 
anachchhni', ayanchai', and dincliai, as well as karisai.—Pisehel, Hem. iv. 187. 
With regard to the four last, see the remarks on khainch in § 22. 
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out,” “extract,” “to take something out” (from a box, etc.), P. and 
S. G. B. «RT1. M. 0. H. has a corresponding neuter 

“ to be taken out,” “ to flow forth,” “ issue,” which is perhaps from 
the p.p.p. Var. viii. 40, gives Pr. Skr. ifuffTi which affords an 

analogy for a Pr. like the Pali. Vtery much used in the compound 

with thus— 

i. Pa. “ to turn out of doors, expel j” 

as to Pr. in My. 354 occurs ftJTipU “begone!” and in the line above 
turn him out.” For the change of ^ to Tg, Var. viii. 41 
affords nn analogy, as the change in «both words occurs 
only in composition. Several of the moderns have pairs of words, thus: 
H. “g° o“b” P- S. fsrf^T:, G. 0. 

and H. from o, “ turn out,” P. f»f^T3E. S. fa^iTT. In the 

above qnoted passages of M|\, the scholiast renders by 

fsT^rnpi, erroneously for from and but this is 

not the etymological equivalent, for V with has left a separate 
set of descendants, whose meaning is, however, almost the same as nikal 
and its group. Thus we find H. n, “go out,” P. ftTSEU, G. id., 

and H. «*, “to turn out,” often used in a milder sense, “ to bring 

out,” the substantive fifefljfl is frequently used to mean the issue or com¬ 
pletion of a business, also as a place of exit, as Tn*ft 
“ tliere is no exit for the water,” P. fasETB- 



§ 22. As exhibiting the phonetic modifications of the root 
syllable, as well as the treatment of roots in respect to their 
phase, whether active or neuter, the list which is here inserted 
will be useful. In the next section will he found some remarks 
on the deductions to be made from these examples. 

Skr. V Tftf “heat,” L fnfTT, Pa. id., Pr. <T^\ In Sanskrit it is both 
a and «, so also in Pali. In the latter the passive fluff?! (Skr. flUJc?) 
means to he distressed, to suffer, and in this sense Pr. uses cjq^, as in 
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jaha dittho taea'i khalo, “ as the bad man is distressed when seen ” (Hftla, 
229). Causal fliqqfq “to cause to burn,” Pa. "to distress,” 

Pr. diq?,. The moderns take it as a neater. H. », “ to be heated, 
'to glow,” and so in all but B. rfR. H. <nq “to beat,” P. qp 3 , ■ 37 , 
G. M. id., B. qrqr. 

Skr. smear,” vi. fqtqfq, Pa. id., Pr. faq*;, fqq^, H. eftq, 

§tr, r. f%tq, fqisr, s. fsjq, f?pR, o. fqq, m. %q, b. qq, 

O. faq. Pass. fatZf?!, Pa. fqtqfq, p r . fsrcq^, H. fqq“ to be smeared 
with,” M. fqq, G. %q, which is the reverse of the others. 

Skr. %/ ‘'cut,” vi. iS5flf?r, also i. Pa. not given. If the 

Bhft type be taken, as it generally is, theu Pr. should have (on the 
analogy of WgX = I have not met with it. The Bhft type being 

Atmanepada would result in a modern neuter, thus we get H. qfZ “ to be 
cut,” P. cRjf, S. <SK^, M. id., B. qfZ “to wither,” become flaccid, 0. qf£. 
The causal is qridqfd, whence G. pass, intrans. (—1) qraTT, but if formed 
on the usual type would give a Pr. qifZ^i whence H. A “ to cut,” 
S. M. B. 0. id. 

Skr. Vqq TTSq; “ tie,” 1. qqfq, lx. q£Tfq, Pa. qqffl, qqfq, 
Pr- Hence H. G. qt^a, “ ‘o knot,” P. q^, qj, S. M. qfe, 

qtq> both a and n, G. qfa^a, B. qtq, qfa. 0. qtj?. Passive q.q7l 
used in a reflexive sense, whence H. q^T “ to be knotted,” or qj without 
anuswara, P. qj, G. q^T ( —1). H. has also forms 3|q n, and qtq a, 
the former from Pr. 7}q, My. 157. 

The p.p.p. qfqq appears in Pr. as qjqt, perhaps as if from a Skr. 
qfqq. Hence we have a pair of verbs, H. qq “ to be threaded (ns beads 
on a string),” P. qq “ to be tightly plaited (as hair), to be strong, well- 
knit (as limbs),” M. qq and qq “ to become tangled, to be difficult or 
involved (an affair),” G. qqT, and H. qq “to thread,” G. qq. 

Skr. %/ “ totter,” i. (perhaps connected with V q<S titnbare, 

see Vol. I. p. 210). I have not found it in Pr. 5 it is n In Skr. and thus 
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H. n, “to give way, yield, totter,” P. G. M. idb. S. f?5f, ZT!> 
B. Z?T “ to slip, stagger,” 0. Z3o id. Causal H. ZT<jT a, “ to 

drive away,”Z5f “to push,” P. ZT36> G. M. id., S. ZTT» B. ZW “ to 
delay, put off, evade,” O. ZT35 id. ' 

Skr. y/ rjg[, “raise,” “ weigh,” i. fTltsifd, x. rtwiqffl and rft^EJ 0 , 
Pa. H%fa. Pr. fT^TT. H. wfa, cffaa, “ to weigh,” P. rftSf, S. rftT- 

v* M ^ 

id., M. Hdo. hoth a and n, B. fft^TT and » 0. rlT^T- Pass, 
would be Pr. to be weighed, to weigh,” i.e. to be of a 

certain weight, P. id., S. ijT^, B. 0. rpT. 

Skr. VWd “prop,” v. ix. ^G^nfrT- Pa.f the verb is not 

given In Childers, it would be Efaf?!, Pr- H. ETT»f. also spelt 

EfTJf and Effa a , “to prop, support,” P. EfTF^ or Ejf^, S. E}»T, G. 
Erm. b. ettjtt. o. etw. Pass. *tGJT?l ; there Is also an Atmane conju¬ 
gation tjPtJH. From this latter probably H. Ej*f> EJJf, Ef3f b, "to be 
supported, to be restrained,” hence “ to stop, cease,” P. Ej»J> S. EfJf, G. 
EfH. M. EfJT, EJT?T, Effa. It also means “to stand,” especially in G. 

The p.p.p. is EffEfcf, Pr. Ef^, whence Old-H. ZliT “standing,” as 
^ftfEp* 1 f^rRfH ZTSV II “ All the Gopis on the terrace 
standing and looking.”—S. S. Bill Kin, 47,14. On the analogy of this the 
modern colloquial H. t|T37 is probably to be derived from a Pr. , 
from sjfiotj, V P- has <*'{/■ “ standing,” whence a verb 

“ to stand.” 

Skr. y/ ^ with fg, f%^, i. fipsH^ “ to come to an end, be finished,” 
Pr. fKHlTf*;, means “ to return,” na niuttai joocanam dikkantam = «J 

Youth when once passed does not return 
again” (Hfila, 251), but we may postulate a form ftrTcfg^, whence H. 

to be finished, to be done with, used up,” P. id., S. or 

B. fsnrz, 0. id. On the analogy of similar words H. 

“to finish,” P. id., S. B. 0. fd«n ; i, it might also come 

from f^qclfa = Pr- fdl^dS,. but the meaning is less appropriate. 
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Skr. V with fa, faqz, i. faVRa "be destroyed,” Pa. fa-ERfa, 
Pr. With Ioss °f aspiration, H. fajjg n, "to become useless, to 

be spoilt,” P. id., S. fa fa - ?, G. 4 <1 S, M. retains the aspirate fare?, 
B. O. fa ITS- Causal fa ^ d tj fa, but Pa. favilifa, with characteristic 
long vowel of causal, Pr. I hove not fouud; it would be favj|^<\ H. 

fa?m a, “ to spoil,” p. s. g. id., m. fa vr re . 

There are, as might he expected, many verbs, and those 
often the very commonest, in the modern languages, which 
cannot he traced back to any Prakrit stem with any degree of 
certainty. Others, too, though they preserve traces of a Prakrit 
origin, cannot be connected with any root in use in Sanskrit 
These are probably relics of that ancient Aryan folk-speech 
which has lived on side by side with the sacred language of 
the Brahmins, without being preserved in it. Sometimes one 
comes across such a root in the Dh&tup&tha, but not in litera¬ 
ture ; and occasionally the cognate Aryan languages of Europe 
have preserved the word, though it is strangely missing in 
Sanskrit. An instance in point is the following: 

H. a, “ to load, ”P. vnr. more from analogy tlian anything else, 
S. In all the rest 

H. ^ n, « to be loaded; ” not in the others. Bopp (Comp. Glass, s. r.) 
suggests a derivation from V P-P-F- All Ini “tired,” or \/ JpfXT, p.p.p. 
^TlwT “tired.” This would seem to be confirmed by Russian klatT “a 
load, ” Masha “ lading,” nq;kladevaf “ to load ; v Old-High-German 

_ hlatu , Anglo-Saxon hladan “ to load,” hlad “ a load,” Mod. High- 

German laden. The wide phonetic changes observable between various 
members of the great Indo-European family so seldom occur between 
Sanskrit and its daughters, that I am disposed to think that neither Skr. 

nor «fiT«rT could well have given rise to a Hindi lid. It seems 
more probable that this is a primitive Aryan root which has, for some 
reason unknown to us, been left on one side by classical Sanskrit. 
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Of doubtful, or only partially traceable, origin, are the 
following: 

H. ^ and a, “to dig," P. id., S. 0. 1 ^. M. 

B. And H. tjJ 3 “to be dug.” With this pair J. 

propose to connect H. TgpR a, “to open,” P. *133, S. G. M. 

B. 0. IjpT, and H. b, “to come open,” P. , S. 1 ^ 3 , G. 
M. id. Pr. has a verb tgf, and this root is also given in the Dhatup&tha 
os existing in Sanskrit, though not apparently found in actual use. The 
Sanskrit form is probably “to divide," with which another root 

“to dig,” has been confused, unless, indeed, the •noun TfTfJ, “a 
portion,” is formed from V *3*^, and is the origin of The 

Prakrit occurs in Jl r . 340, 

“Like a golden pot with its string broken, sinking in a well,” where the 
scholiast renders ^TJ , etc. Also in My. 219, HI 

I^If,■sTl , “While the sun was only half risen the cow¬ 

herd’s son escaped," i.e. broke out. It is probable that the two senses of 
digging and opening in the two modern pairs of verbs arose from a primi¬ 
tive idea of breaking or dividing. 

H. «T 3 or ^3 n, “to dive, be immersed, sink,” S. 33 , G. ^ 3 , 
M. B. O. id., and H. 3 f 3 a, “ to drown, to immerse,” S. id., WtT occurs 
in M. and 8 ., not as active of ^ 3 , but for ?^3 (jf 3 ) “to shave.” 
Apparently, an inverted form of this stem is the more commonly used 
H. a, “to sink,” used in all; it has no corresponding active form. 
The origin of these words is to be found in Pr. (Var. viii. 68 ), which 
appears to be the same as mid da in daravuddavuddanivudda mahuaro, 
“(With) the bee a little dipped, (quite) dipped, undipped” (said of the bee 
clinging to a kadain branch carried away by a stream).—Hfila, 37 . 1 The 
Sanskrit lexicographers give a ^3 “ to cover,” but no instances of its 
use. The reversed form dubb is also in use in Prakrit, as in the quotation 

1 Buddai=masjati.—Pischel, Hem. iv. 101. 
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from Mf. 345, given under «cj) s above, where the speaker is a Chandula 
or man of the lowest caste, who may be held to speak a low form of 
Apabhranqa. It is perhaps another of those Aryan roots which Sanskrit 
bos rejected. The classical language uses instead mnjj', Latin mergers. 

H. 4fZ a, “to meet” (tojoin any one), a, “to dose, shut,” P. 

S. VTZ and G. HZ, M. fipg, both <z and », B. HZ, 5fZ> 0. 

»1Z; and H. fjfZ “ to stand dose to, to be crowded,” P. id., S. G. id., 
M. »IZ. B. “ to approach near to,” O. fif? “ to be tight” The 
general idea is that of closeness or a crowded state. There is also a sub¬ 
stantive “3 crowd.” From the meaning I was led to suppose 

(Vol. I. p. 176) a derivation from a Sanskrit p.p.p. ^TWpiJ “ near,® which, 
however, has been disputed. The question must for the present be left 
undecided. 

H. 5fz “ to efface,” P. S. id., and more common H. flTZ «, “ to be 
effaced, to fail, wear out ” (as a writing or engraving), and so in all. Of 
this stem, all that can be said is, that it is probably connected with T[Z 
“ rubbed,” p.p.p. of yj ^1), though one would expect a Pr. ° T *?> 
and H. ?ftz. There are two other stems ending in Z> which present 
nearly the same difficulty, viz.: 

H. ftJZ “to be beaten,” TfBT rff “If you act 

thus, you will get a beating,” P. ftM. fqz, both a and n, B. 
and O. fqz a > and H. tffz <h “ to beat,” not in the others. In 
Prakrit there is “ to beat,” XT^ %£ fWNftg “ Having 

beaten this slave, turn him out” (Mr- 354, again in the mouth of a 
Chand&la), and fvifg f^l mjYfa “I must roll 

nbout again like a beaten jackass" (Mr. 107). Here, unless this is a non- 
Sanskritic old Aryan root, wc can only refer to ftfZ “ ground, broken,” 
p.p.p. of y/ ftp* “ to grind,” but this is hardly satisfactory, as this root 
has a descendant, H. tfol “to grind,” and ftjz ", “ to be ground.” 

H. %Z “ to lie,” “ to be in a recumbent posture,” and f5T3 «, “ to 
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wallow,” P. %z, s. G. M. id. Probably connected ‘with 
tjftZ; but there does not appear to be any Prakrit root to which it can 
be traced. The nearest Sanskrit root is \/ “ to lie down;” lottni = 

svnplti.—Pischel, Hem. iv. 146. 

There is next to be noted a small group of stems ending in 
concerning which also there has been some controversy. 

Skr. “buy,” lx. and P»- fwrfB, Pr. 

H. BitB, S. (is not the ^ here due to some confusion with Pr. 

take”?), B. 0. fbiB. This is a single verb, the compli¬ 
cations occur in the following compound with fb> fBBit “sell,” ix. 
fWtUJTfrT. Pa- fTf^TlfB, Pr. S. fbfBTCT a, “ to sell,” 

O. f^SR, Gipsy bikndva. But in H. fBBS is a, “ to be sold, to be exposed 

for sale,” as " i 3fT'5f “ rice is selling cheap to-day.” 

Iii M. fBBi is both a and a, as fBBuB BH fbBfa “ when it is ripe it will 
sell.” So also P. S. fBBi «, “ to be sold.” For the active H. has 
sometimes pronounced“to sell,” as 'BT'St ^IBBl *^BT “he is 
selling rice to-day.” P. G. BBS B. BB- When we remember that 
all verbs are prone to take the forms of the Bhft type, it is intelligible that 
fBBi should mean both “to sell” a, and “to be sold” n, for the Paras- 
mni of the Bhu form would be fBBBfb, and the Atmane fBBTBB, and 
the final syllable being rejected as in \/ Bt and mentioned above, 
the stem resulting in both cases would be fBBi. S. and Gipsy have 
retained the lg of tl«: Pr. ^- But whence comes the B •» %B ? 

H. %B, commonly pronounced %B “to pull, drug,” is a similar word. 

P. and fi§B, G. M. “blB, B. %B and %B> O. id. Also H. ft§B 
n, “to he dragged,” B. f%B> fblB “to 1 j« dragged or distorted (the 
face), to grin, make faces, writhe,” M. ftBB- From the meaning we are 
led to think of Sanskrit 'gTEf “ to drag,” and although this root has 
been shown to have given rise to another pair of verbs karh and kSrh, 
and in composition to ni-kal and ni-kSl, yet it is not impossible that, used 
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in a different sense, it may have originated another set of words like 
khench and its congeners . 1 

H. ■CUjTrJ “to arrive” n, written in various ways as RjTR, 

P. RITR, S. RFR, G. M. id., B. R 1 *R or RyTR, 

0. R jfR. In the dialects are some curious forms, as Marwari RR and 

RR, which also occurs in Chand, and in Nepali. Chand uses also a form 

us f^R ^ tf^TT n “In two days one easily arrives 

(there).” Pr. R. i. 175. In Old-Gujarati also there is a verb RlftR, e.g. 

irae ^ ^rrT3[% % *r<srrcr htr r trfrrfr ** says Naia to Namda, 

this story does tnjt arrive at mind” (i.e. is not probable).— Premtinand 

Bhat, in K. D. ii. 74. S. l|j? R (TT has p.p.p. R5?7ff. which latter looks as 

if it were from R + RR^, but this will not account for the R. Hoernle 

(Ind. Ant. i. 358) derives this word from the old Hindi adverb Rfr “ near,” 

and make,” assuming a change of Ri into R; but though this 

change occurs in the ancient languages, there are only very few and 

« 

doubtful traces of its existence in medkcval or modern times, and I do not 
think we can safely base any argument upon so rare a process. Hoernle 
goes so far as to cousidcr H. RRfn; “to call,” as the causal of RR, which 
he says was (or must have been) anciently RR[. There is another possible 
derivation from Skr. J||Vjqf “a guest,” which becomes in H. RPFRT,hut 
this fails to explain the final ’R. 

Some light may perhaps be thrown on the subject by some 
stems in the moderns ending in of, for as R arises from «*+ R, 
so R arises from R + R (T^)l. I. p. 326). Thus : 

H. a, “send," P. id. Here we have Skr. V“cleave,” 
“ separate.” Causal which would make a passive “ he is 

made to separate,” i.e. “he is sent away.” If we take the active causal as 
the origin of this word, we must admit an elision of the vowel between d 

1 See note to Kph in { 20. The cognate verb aiuchtii is also in use in the 
moderns. 


vol. in. 


6 
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and y ; or, taking the simple passive RpSfrti we may assume that there 
was a neuter “ to be sent,” from which the active 5f5T “ lo send,” has 
been formed ; bhij, however, is not found. 

H. ^51«, “to sound,” P. id., S. and Bf5|, G. M. qiai, B. id. 
Also H. «nal a, “ to play (music),” and n, “ to sound.” Probably from 
Skr. “speak,” causal T^T^Rf, Pa- ^Rf and ^Rf, the passive 

of the causal is Skr. TPSTB. Pa- T^iRt “to be beaten," i.e. “to be 
caused to speak,” as vajjanti bheriyo “ drums are beaten.” Hence the 
modern bdj. The short form baj is apparently due to analogy. 

§ 23. It is the business of the lexicographer, rather than of 
the grammarian, to work out the derivations of all the verbs in 
these languages, and even he would probably find the task one 
of insuperable difficulty in the present elementary state of our 
knowledge. It is hoped that the examples and illustrations 
given above will have enabled the reader to gain some insight 
into the general principles which have governed the modem 
languages in the process of forming their verbal stems. To 
conclude this part of the subject, I will now point out what 
seem to me to be the laws deducible from the examples above 
given, and from many others which, to avoid prolixity, I have 
not cited. 

Single neuter stems are derived (i) from the Prakrit present 
tense of Sanskrit neuter verbs, or (ii) from the Prakrit passive 
past participle, or (iii) Prakrit has jissumcd one form for all 
parts of the verb, which form has been handed down to the 
modern languages almost, if not entirely, unchanged. Types 
of these three processes respectively are ho, laith, and nth. 

Single active stems are formed from the Prakrit present of 
active verbs, and in cases where the verb in Sanskrit is not 
conjugated on the Bhii type, Prakrit usually, and the modems 
always, adopt the Bhh type. Hero, also, Prakrit has oc¬ 
casionally taken one form of root and used it throughout, and 
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the moderns have followed the Prakrit. Types of these classes 
are park, Jcar, and ghcn. 

In the double verbs two leading processes are observable. 
Where the root is conjugated actively, or is active in meaning 
in the ancient languages, the modem active is derived from it, 
and in that case the modern neuter is derived from the Prakrit 
form of the Sanskrit passive, as in labhanu, lahanu, or as chhor, 
chJiut Where the ancient root is neuter, the modem neuter is 
derived fi-om it, and in this case the active is derived from the 
ancient causal, as in tut, tor, or tnar, m&r. 

These rules, .if further research should eventually confirm 
them, do not provide for every modem verbal stem, as there 
are many whose origin is obscure and doubtful. It is highly 
probable that as we come to know more about these languages, 
we shall find out other processes which will throw light upon 
the method of formation of many now obscure stems. 

It should here also be noted that even where the same stem 
occurs in the same, or nearly the same, form in all the lan¬ 
guages, it is not used in the same phase in all. Marathi and 
Sindhi have different sets of terminations for neuter and active, 
so that the fact of the neuter and active stem being the same 
creates no difficulty, the distinction of meaning being shown 
by the terminations. Thus in M. ^TTHT, if treated as a neuter, 
would be conjugated thus: Present g&nthato, Past g&nthalu 
Future gdnthel, etc.; but if as an active, thus: Present g&nthito, 
Past g&nthilm, Future g&nthil. In this language, therefore, we 
often find a verb used either as active or neuter; while in 
Hindi, which has one set of terminations for all stems, the 
difference between active and neuter can only be marked by 
the stem. In several rustic dialects of Hindi, however, and in 
the mediaeval poets, we often find the neuter verb with a long 
vowel, but oonfusion is avoided by giving to the active verb 
the terminations of the causal, thus “ to grow big,” “ in¬ 
crease,” makes its active «(3T«n “to make big,” and rustic and 
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poetical Hindi often uses ^TS^lT for the neuter, as ^ Traz 
| grr% D ** Such a god is manifest in 

Govardhana, from the worship of whom wealth of cattle tn- 
creases.”— S.S. Gocardhanllld, ii. 15, et passim. So also 

OTT a “It grows like the threads of the lotus.”—Padm. 
This subject will be more fully discussed under the causal. 

§ 24. Gujarati, as will have been noticed in the examples 
given in the last section, often wants the neuter stem with the 
short vowel, but has in its place a form in which d is added to 
the stem, the included vowel of which is shorty This form is 
not incorrectly treated by some grammarians as the ordinary 
passive of the language. It should, however, in strictness, be 
recognized as the passive intransitive (that form marked —1 in 
the scale, § 10). 1 The rules for its formation are simple, in 
stems, whether neuter or active, having d as the included 
vowel, it is shortened to a, as— 

“ read,” “ be read.” 

'-*riofi “ mark, test.” ^jafTT “ be tested.” 

5ETR35 “ hear,” #>f3oT “ be heard.” 

The shortening does not always take place when the included 
vowel is i or u, though from the way in which short and long 
vowels are used indiscriminately in Gujarati, it is not safe to 
lay down a hard and fast rule on this point, thus— 

“learn,” iftelT (fWT) “ be learnt.” 

’iffa “ sew,” ifterr (fjprr) “ be sewn.” 

Where the stem ends in a vowel, ^ is inserted to prevent 
hiatus, as— 

wash,” 'yjoff ‘‘be washed.” 

rsTT'eat,” OT “ be eaten.” 

ftfft «fear,” faffaT “ be feared.” * 

1 Vans Taylor, Gujarati Grammar, p. 81, from which most of the following 
remarks aro borrowed, though I diverge from him in some points in which his views 
seem to be open to correction. 
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With regard to the meaning and method of using this phase, 
it appears that its construction resembles that of the neuter, 
while it implies either simple passiveness, habit, or power. As 
a. simple passive, TTWt TPTUT “ Havana was killed by 

R&ma,” ^ %fTT JTT *Rt 4 “In this field seed has been 
sown;” as expressing habit, ^ “thus it is 

correctly said,” i.e. “ this is the correct way of expressing it; ” 

“this boy is (usually) thought to be 
stupid; ” as expressing power or fitness, “ he 

cannot walk,” literally “ by him it is not walked; ” ^TSTT Eft 
“a king cannot (or must not) do injustice;” 
^ 5 ) TfTZ mtffV >rf? “ the well has become 

impure, therefore its water is not drunk.” Some of the words 
which take this form are, to all intents and purposes, simple 
neuters in meaning, like abhaduyo in the sentence just quoted, 
which means “ to be ceremonially impure,” and points back to 
a Sanskrit denominative, as though from ^Sf “not,” and 
“good,” there had been formed a verb “it is not 

good.” So also “ to be used,” “ to be in use,” as 

vjT % "Hare $ “two affixes are in use with one 

meaning,” postulates from ^TPTTT) a denominative siTUTVIEl^, 
or perhaps the causal of + vsn -i- tj = STTUTT^fft. This seems 
to be the real origin of this phase, though some would derive it 
from a form of the Prakrit passive. At any rate, the two 
stems just quoted (and there are several other's of the same 
kind) look more like denominatives than anything else, though 
in others this form inclines more to the passive signification, as 
3 *^1 ^ft*} Tfraro 1 rfr 

+i<TT«I II “Having seen the moon-like face of the 
daughter of Bhimaka in its beauty—The moon wasted away, 
having hidden itself in the clouds.”—Prem&nand in K.-D. ii. 74. 
Here ^fr»TT is “ to be beautiful,” and looks like a denominative, 
but *nrpg has more of a passive or reflexive meaning, “ to be 
hidden, ” “ to hide oneself. ” Again, <^qrf\ M 
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“ Seeing the belly of Damayanti, the lake dried 
up,” (ib. ii. 75), literally “was dried up.” So also vjt; WRg 
WTt U I “When the house has 

caught (fire), he has a well dug, how can this fire be put out £” 
—K.-D. i. 184.' The verb is also written ft^ 4 , and is 

probably the same as 0. ’sflSn “to descend, alight,” M. 

“ to trickle, flow down,” which I take to be from ^PT + ^ = 
TO^til, Pr. ’sfafsn; (M&gadhi), and with change of 5ft to 
f It is used in the sense of removing oneself, thus: 

^ “ho there! get out of the way!” (Mr. 210), 

and causal ^fnrrfsr^T tnj “ I have gof the cart out of 

the way,” (ib. 211) = Skr. WRTftfTT- This pha*c is conju¬ 
gated throughout all the tenses, thus TjpTTTg “to be lost.” 
Present “he is lost,” Future *sftTriF “ he will he lost,” 

Preterite *3>rpsft, WtTTCfr, or $ “he has been lost,” 

and in active verbs it is used in the Bhava-prayoga, as a sort 
of potential, as “he can loose,” 3fTST*ft 

“ he could loose,” 3£tirT?t “ he will be able to loose.” 

As to the other languages, a similar form is found in the 
Bhojpuri dialect of Hindi, used as a simple passive, as 
“seize,” u^TT “be seized,” as t^rrTTrt “I am being 
seized.” In this dialect, however, there are signs, as will be 
shown further on, of a passive similar to that in use in classical 
Hindi. In tho old Maithil dialect of Bidy&pati, which is 
transitional between eastern Hindi and Bengali, this form is 
found; thus, sp* %% VTRtff TTurraw “ As water poured 

out on the ground is dried up.” —Pad. 984. \J77!rt ^"TZT5T«T 

I “ (He who is) the moon of Golcul rolled himself on 
the earth.”—P.K.S. 77. 51W ^ 

vranrra I “As a lotus pressed down by the wind is tilted by 
the weight of bees” (var. lect. vft; = by a swarm).—Pad. 1352. 

1 This is equivalent in meaning to our English saying, “'When tho steed is stolen, 
shut the stable door.’’ 
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There seems to be some difficulty in deducing this form from 
a Prakrit passive. One of the methods in which the passive in 
Prakrit is formed is by resolving the y of Sanskrit into ia or 
tq, Skr. =Pr. al *d it is supposed that this t; has 

become ’sstet, and subsequently 'm, but no instances of inter¬ 
mediate forms are found; it would seem, therefore, more correct 
to suppose that this form originates from the causal of Sanskrit 
in those instances where the causal characteristics are used 
to form denominatives, and has from them been extended 
to other verbs. Neither explanation, however, is quite satis¬ 
factory, and the question is one which must be left for further 
research. 

§ 25. The regular Passive (phase —2) is found only in Sindhi, 
Panjabi, and in some rustic dialects of Hindi. It arises from 
the Prakrit passive in y)'a(Var. viii. 58, 59). Thus Skr. gr&yate 
= sunijjai, gamy ate = gaviijjai, hamyatc — ha&ijjai. In Sindhi the 
passive is formed by adding ^ or to the neuter or active 
stem.' Thus— 

W to bury,” Passive TJWljJ “ to be buried.” 

VTCTJJ “ to lessen.” „ VTfZSiUT “to be lessened.” 

A passive is also made from causal stems, as— 

firerro" to lose,” Passive fa' 3 n^Sltn “ to be lost.” 

Here, also, we find denominatives which have no correspond¬ 
ing active form, and have scarcely a passive sense, as dyfiyMtjj 
“to long for,” where the causal termination used in Sanskrit 
for denominatives appears to have been confused with the ijja 
of the passive. Thus Skr. “longing,” makes a verb 

“ to long for,” whence the Sindhi ukhandijanu. So 
also “ to be entangled,” which seems to be from Skr. 

or “ a finger,” whence we may suppose a verb 

1 Trumpp, Sindhi Grammar, p. 258. 
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“to be intertwined (like the fingers of clasped 
hands);” “to be angry,” from 1?^ “anger,” Skr. 

“uproar,” of which the denominative would be 
In cases where the vowel of the active stem is long in the 
imperative, but shortened in the infinitive, the passive retains 
the long vowel. Thus 


xft'g “ drink thoo,” “ to drink,” TjVsnJT “ to be drunk.” 

TT3 “ tliread thou,” TBPJJ “to thread,” Uf5|TJJ “to be threaded.” 

“ wash tliou,” “ to wash,” vifa^TBT " to be washed.” 

r 

A similarly formed passive is used in the Marwari dialect of 
Hindi, spoken west of the Aravalli hills towards Jodhpur, and 
thus not very far from Sindh. Instances are— 


“ to do,” 

TpT^Bft “ to eat,” 
Wt “ to take,” 
^BfT “ to give,” 
WqTjft “to come,” 


to be done.” 
tiqfarcrt “ to be eaten.” 
f%nctanfr “ to be taken.” 
f^ffaufr “ to be given.” 

“ to be come.” 


Thus they say vrft = H. MU % W ^ STTHT “by 

me it is not come,” t.e. “I am not coming.” Err tj 
= H. tpr % srrff tsTRT 3TTEHTT “ V y° u it will not be eaten,” 
i.e. “ you will not (be able to) eat it.” This passive construc¬ 
tion is frequent in the Indian languages, but usually with the 
negative expressing that the speaks is unable or unwilling to 
do a thing. 1 The insertion of ^ instead of ^ in % and ^ is 
peculiar and unaccountable. 

Panjabi also has a synthetical passive, though rarely used. 
It is formed by adding % to the root, and is probably derived 
from that form of the Prakrit passive which ends in la, as 


* I have to thank Mr. Kellogg, of Allahabad, author of the best, if not of the 
only really good Hindi Grammar, for communicating this form to me in a letter. 
I was previously unaware of it 
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mentioned above. This form of the passive is only used in a 
few tenses, thus *TTT*n “ to beat,” Passive present ^ 

“I am beaten,” Future ^nTtWIT “I shall be beaten,” 
Potential (old present) ?r JTTT^lt “ I may be beaten.” 

With these exceptions, there is no synthetic form for the 
passive in the modern languages. This phase is usually formed 
by an analytical process. .It is not much used, the construction 
of sentences being more frequently reversed, so as to make the 
verb active. The large number of neuter verbs also renders 
a passive for the most part unnecessary. It does exist, how 
ever, and is formed by adding the verb EJT “to go,” to the 
past participle of the passive, 3TT doing all the conjuga- 
tional work, and the participle merely varying for number 
and gender. 

Thus from *TTT “beat,” H. Sing. *rrTT “to be beaten” 
m., xrrO Plur. ^iwit »»., *rrO ! f, P. ^rrfrw 

Wl*rr *»., *TT^/., Plur. »»•, Gujarati also uses this 

method side by side with the passive intransitive, as xrHrf 
“to be beaten,” with the participle varied for gender and 
number as in the others. M. srrsf, B. xrTTT 0. 

*TTTT fsRT- In these two last the participle does not vary for 
gender or number. 

Occasionally in G. and 31. a passive is formed by adding the 
substantive verb to the past participle, thus 31. 

“ the cow was tied^’ and G. “ the book is 

made; ” such a construction would in the other languages be 
incorrect, or, if used at all, would have a different meaning 
altogether. 

The use of STPTT “ to go,” to form a passive, seems somewhat 
unnatural; ifpIT “ to be,” would occur as the most fitting verb 
for this purpose. I am tempted to hazard a conjecture that 
the use of WRI in this way has arisen from the Prakrit passive 
form in Ufa. This, as we have seen above, has given a regular 
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passive to Sindhi and Marwari, and it seems possible that the 
masses who had quite forgotten, or had never known, the 
meaning of the added j, may unconsciously have glided into 
the practice of confounding it with the of the common wofd 
WT, which would lead them to consider the verbal stem pre¬ 
ceding it as a passive participle. Thus a form “ he is 

beaten,” would easily pass into JTRTT smj, as in modem Hindi. 
The process must, of course, have been unconscious, as all such 
processes are, but the supposition does not involve a more 
violent twisting of words and meanings than many others which 
are better supported by actual facts. * 

The non-Aryan party have something to say on this head. 1 
They point out that the Dravidian languages, like our seven, 
largely avoid the use of the passive by having recourse to 
neuter verbs, and that with them, as with us, the neuter is 
often only another form of the same root as the active. Indeed, 
the similarity in this respect is very striking, the process is, to 
a great extent, the same in both groups, though the means em¬ 
ployed are different The passive does not, strictly speaking, 
occur in the Dravidian languages; a clumsy effort is sometimes 
made to produce one, by adding the verb padu “ to happen ” 
(Sanskrit modem Aryan TT3) to an infinitive or noun of 
quality. This process, however, is as strained and foreign to 
elegant speech as the construction with jd is in the Aryan 
group. It appears, also, that the verb pot/u "to go,” is also 
used in Tamil tb form a passive, as- also a verb meaning “ to 
eat,” which latter is parallel to our North-Indian expression 
*TTT “to eat a beating” = “to be beaten.” In this, as in 
so many other instances of alleged non-Aryan influence, the 
known facts do not justify us in saying more than that there is 
a resemblance between the two groups of languages, but that it 
is not clear which borrowed the process, or whether it was ever 


* Caldwell, pp. 353, 364 (first edition). 
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borrowed at all. There is no reason why it should not have 
grown up simultaneously and naturally in both families. 

.§ 26. We now come to the Causal, an important and much 
used phase of the verb. Sanskrit forms the causal by adding 
the syllable aya to the root, which often also takes guna or 
vriddhi, Vw “do,” causal grrx^rfTf. There is, however, in 
Sanskrit a small class of verbs which form the causal by inscrt- 
ing q between the root and the characteristic at/a. These are 
principally roots ending in a vowel; but in Pali and the Prakrits 
the form of tli<? causal in q has been extended to a very large 
number of stems, in fact to nearly every verb in those lan¬ 
guages. In Pali, however, its use is optional, thus ■/ 

“ cook,” causal p&cheti, pachayati, pdchdpeti, pdchdpayati , l In 
Prakrit, also, there are the two processes, by the first of which 
the at/a of Sanskrit becomes e, thus qnqqfH = Pr. 
fTfTqfa = (Yar. vii. 26), and by the second the inserted 
q is softened to cr, thus giving or qnyiqT; (ib. 27). 

It is from this form, and not from aya, as I erroneously sup¬ 
posed in Yol. I. p. 20, that the modern causal arises. Even in 
Prakrit the e in kdratei is frequently omitted, as it is also in 
k&re'i, and we find such forms as kdra'i, tdmi, side by side with 
kdrdmi (Weber, Bala, p. 60), so that there remains only dv 
for the modem causal. 

Among the modem languages Marathi stands alone in 
respect of its causal, and,-as in so many othef points, exhibits 
a hesitation and confusion which confirm the impression of its 
being a backward language which has not so thoroughly 
emancipated itself from the Prakrit stage as the others. 
Whereas these latter have passed through the period in which 
rival forms conflicted for the mastery, and have definitely 
settled upon one type to be used universally, the former pre- 


1 KaccSyana, Senart, Journal Asiatique, rol. xrii. p. 436. 
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sents us with several alternative suffixes, none of which appears 
to have obtained undisputed prominence. The authorities for 
Marathi consist of the classical, writers, the one dictionary- 
maker, Molesworth, and a host of grammarians, all of whQm 
differ among themselves, so that one is driven to ask, “who 
shall decide when doctors disagree P” 

The competing forms are : ava, im, iva, an, am, dvi, and one 
sees at a glance that they are all derived from one source, the 
causal with modified in Prakrit to The difficulty lies in 
the vowels. Where one authority gives a causal in ava to a 
particular verb, another makes the causal of that same verb by 
adding tea, and so on. Stevenson (Marathi Grammar, p. 87) 
teaches that ava is the ordinary form, as basanm “ to sit,” ba- 
samnen “ to seat.” This type, however, he adds, is peculiar to 
the Konkan or lowlands along the coast; in the Dakhin or 
centre table land above the passes the form iva is more used, as 
karanen “to do,” karivaiien “to cause to do.” A third form avi 
is said to be “of a middle class,” and not characteristic of 
either dialect, as karavinen. It is to be noted here that the 
causal suffix, strictly speaking, ends with the v, and the vowels 
that follow this letter may fairly be regarded as mere junction 
vowels, used to add the terminations to the stem. In those of 
the cognate languages which use d as the causal suffix, the 
junction vowel used is either t, as B. kard-i-ie, 0. kard-i-bd, 
S. kard-i-nu, or w, as Old-H. kard-u-nd, P. kard-u-nd, or 
hardened to ra,'as G. kard-va-vun. r Dismissing, then, the final 
vowel as unconnected with the suffix, we get for Marathi four 
types, av, dv, iv, iv. Of these four dv approaches most closely 
to the Prakrit, and may therefore bo regarded as the ox-iginal 
type from which, by a shortening of the vowel, comes av, 
which, all things considered, is perhaps the most common and 
regular; a further weakening of the vowel produces iv; and 
the fourth form, iv, probably owes its long vowel to the 
Marathi habit of lengthening vowels at the end of a word, or 
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in a syllable, where the stress or accent falls. Thus all four 
forms may he used, as 

cIT^f “ to do,” ^cprj', also 

and eft faiif “ to cause to do.” 1 

Causals may be formed from every verb in the language, 
whether neuter, active, active or passive intransitive. The 
meaning of the causal differs, of course, according to that of 
the simple verb. 

Those formed from simple neuters or active intransitives are 
generally merely actives in sense, as 

^3 “ sit,” “ seat.” 

f*35 “ meet,” fi|do't (junction vowel “ mix.” 

“ sleep,” “ put to sleep,” “ soothe.” 

Those from actives are causal in meaning, as 

“Strike,” “ cause to strike.” 

flf^i “ teach, ” fii^r “ cause to teach.” 

Those from passive intransitives are passive causals, as 
ftfix; “ turn ” (£.e. be turned), “ cause to be turned.” 

<XZ “ be cut,” WZ?, qiZTW “ canse to be cut.” 

Simple roots ending in vowels insert a e between the stem 
and the suffix to avoid hiatus, as 

“ eat,” T 5 T 55 (junction vowel “ cause to eat.” 

So also with roots ending in as 

“write,” frfgcfq "cause to write.” 

The various forms of the causal suffix in Marathi may be 
regarded as types of a stage of transition which the other lan- 

> Godbole's Marathi Grammar, p. 102, { 279. 
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guages have passed by. The following are examples of the 
causal in these latter: 

“write,” H. P. B. O. S. “ cause to write,” (H. Pres, likhutd, Pret. 

likh&yS, Aor. likfide, or likMy, or likhdot.) 
TfJ “ read,” id. TJ3T “ cause to read.” 

3fnt “ hear,” id. H«fT “ cause to hear.” 

V* >* 

In Hindi, as in the other languages, the causal of a neuter 
verb is, in effect, nothing more than an active, as 


“ be made,” 

“ speak,” 
^5T*1T “ move,” 

“be awake,” 
"rise,” 

■q^fwfT “ be cooked,” 


^•TRT “ make.” 

^wrpffT “ call ” (i.e. “ cause to speak.”) 
vpa'TCT "drive." 

3NI|»)| “awaken.” 

“ raise.” 

M9RHT “cook.” 


So also in the case of double verbs given in §§ 20, 21, the 
active form, with long vowel in the stem syllable, may be re¬ 
garded as a causal. In fact, it might be said, looking at the 
matter with reference to meaning, that the modem languages 
have two ways of forming the causal, one in which the short 
vowel of the stem is lengthened, the other in which & or some 
other s uffix is added. Looking at it in another way with 
reference to form, the division which I have adopted commends 
itself, the forms, with a long vowel in the stem being regarded 
as actives, those with the added syllable as causals. In point 
of derivation, however, both forms are causals. There is a 
wonderful, though unconscious, economy in our languages; 
where Prakrit has more types than one for the same phase of 
a verb, the modem languages retain them all, but give to each 
a different meaning. For instance, Prakrit has three types for 
the passive, one in which the final consonant of the stem is 
doubled by absorption of the vj of Skr. as gamy ate —gamrndi, 
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a second in la, as gamyate = gamiadi, and a third in ijja, as 
gamyate—gamijjadi. The first of these types, having lost 
whatever might remind the speaker of its passive character, 
has been adopted in the modern languages as the form of the 
simple neuter verb, the second survives in the Panjabi passive, 
as mdrldd—mdrtadi, the third in the Sindhi and Marwari pas¬ 
sive given in § 25. So, also, it seems to me that the two types 
of the Prakrit causal have been separately utilized; that which 
corresponds to the Sanskrit type in ay a with long or guna 
vowel in the stem, has become in the modems an active verb, 
as hdrayatiz=.hQyeiz=.hdr ; trotayali — torei — tor ; while that 
which takes the causal is preserved as the ordinary causal of 
the moderns, as kdrayati (kardpayati) = kardvei — kard. 

Often, however, both forms exist together, and there is little 
or no apparent distinction between them; thus from Trasrr arc 
made both TjfTZHT and tj^RT, from are made and 

f^THT, and so in many other instances. 

The causal, properly so called, namely, that with the suffix 
d, dv, etc., has always a short vowel in the stem syllable, ex¬ 
cept in a few instances where the stem vowel is vriddhi, in 
which case it is sometimes retained. Thus in the double verbs 
the causal suffix may be regarded as added to the neuter form, 
as in 

NEUTER. ACTIVE. CAUSAL. 

hu hth hut 

VTT? 'U'SfT 

In such cases, however, we more commonly find the double or 
passive causaL 

Single verbs with a long or guna stem-vowel have causals 
with the corresponding short or simple vowel, as in the 
examples and ^^THT, 3TPTHT and HUTHT given above. 

Verbs whose simple stems end in a vowel insert a semivowel 
before the termination of the causal, and change the vowel of 
the stem, if d, l, or e, into i, if u or o, into u. The semivowel 
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used is sometimes q or X, but more commonly 5T. Thus, 

“ to take,” fisprprj “to cause to take,” but— 

H. “ give,” f^THTT “ cause to give.” 

^TT “ live,” f5RT"Tr “ cause to live.” # 

tftstT “ drink,” fWPTT “ give to drink.” 

W*n “ eat,” fisRRT “ feed.” 

\ft»TT “ wash,” ^RTPTT “ cause to wash.” 

“ Sleep,” wurnrr “ put to sleep.” 

“ weep,” ^U1T*IT “ make to weep.” 

In a few cases of stems ending in f, or in aspirates, the 9T is 
optionally inserted, as 

H. ^«T1 “ say,” ^TfTHT and RRRRT ** cause to say,” 

“be called.” 

“see,” f^TsTRT » f^WRT “show.” 

“learn,” ftpgRT » ftfWRT “ teach.” 

^g?n»sit,” fa3RT(or?t 0 ) „ (^°) “ seat.” 

A similar method exists in Sindhi, but with ^ instead of qf, 
as is customary with that language, as 1 

“ give,” flf'^SrTTUT “ cause to give.” 

tRPJT “ leak,” TjqjTTRl “ cause to leak.” 

fqfRT “ sit,” faf-RUT “ seat.” 

“ learn,” ftPIRUJ “ teach.” 

3?P!J “ rise,” “ raise.” 

WFfUT “ sleep,” JRTf R Tjj “ put to sleep.” 

Here the is inserted after the causal suffix, and this was 
probably the method originally in force in Hindi, for we find 
in the mediaeval poets such words as dik/Ulmd “ to show,” and 
even in modern colloquial usage baithdlnd is quite as common 


1 Trumpp, Sindhi Grammar, p. 256. 
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as bithldnd. Gujarati forms its causal in an analogous way, 
but uses instead of as 

suck,” VITT'3^ “ give suck.” 

• “sew,” “ cause to sew.” 

“ sound,” q J| |^q “ strike ” (a bell, etc.) 

After words ending in a vowel, the suffix takes ^ to prevent 
hiatus, and so also after as 

VTT ('ZN'; “ be,” Ml | gq “cause to be.” 

eat,” “ feed.” 

“ give,” “cause to give.” 

“endure,” " cause to endure.” 

“ rot,” “ cause to rot.” 

This language, like Hindi, also reverses the position of the 
long vowel of the causal suffix, and uses such forms as dhatavdt, 
khavardv, with change of to t; . 

There is nothing remarkable about the Panjabi causal, which 
is identical with Old Hindi, merely retaining the junction 
vowel «, as khild-u-nd, dikhd-u-nd. In both these languages 
the old form du has, in a few instances, changed to o instead 
of d, as 

“ to wet,” from *ftvT«TT “ »o be wet.” 

^pfPlT “ to drown,” „ ^^«TT “ to be drowned.” 

Bengali and Oriya hav« only the causal ft>rm in d with 
junction vowel i, as B. kard-i-te, O. kard-i-bd, and use this 
form in preference to that with the long stem vowel, even in 
those causals which are, in meaning, simple actives. 

There are thus, independently of the stem with the long or 
guna vowel, which I prefer to treat as an active, two separate 
systems of forming the causal in the seven languages: one 
starting from the Prakrit causal in dee, and exhibiting the 
forms at a, aua, ha, ha, dv, du, 0, d; the other starting, I know 


vol. in. 
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not whence, but probably from a method in use in early Aryan 
speech, which has only been preserved by the classical lan¬ 
guage in a few instances, and exhibiting the forms dr, Ad, 
Al, rA, Id. Whether these two forms are connected by an in¬ 
terchange between the two semivowels / and t>, is a problem 
which must remain for future research. Such a connexion is 
not impossible, and is even, in my opinion, highly probable. 

§ 27. The Passive Causal may be also called the double 
causal. The use of either term depends upon the point of view 
of the speaker, for whether I say, “ I cause Pirn to be struck 
by Sliy&rn,” or, "I cause Shy&m to strike R&m,” the idea is the 
same. As regards form, the term double causal is more ap¬ 
propriate in some languages. In H. and P. this phrase is con¬ 
structed by adding to the stem H. ?T, P TT3, in we 

should, I think, recognize the syllable dp of the single causal 
shortened, and another Av added to it, thus from sun "hear,” 
comes causal sand, “cause to hear,” "tell,” double causal sward, 1 
“cause to cause to hear,” "cause to tellhere, as sund is from 
the fuller form sundv, so sunvd is from sun&v+&v=sunav+ 3. = 
su ,ted. This double or passive causal is in use mostly with 
neuter and active intransitive stems, whose single causal is 
naturally an active, as TO*1T "be made,” TOPTT “make,” 
yHfpU “ cause to be made.” Thus they say, ?T5 “ The 

fort is being built;” TOt TO “The architect is build¬ 

ing the fort;” -and TOt ^ 3TTT TO ^TOTHT " The king 
is causing the fort to be built by the architect.” In this last 
sentence, and in all similar phrases, the nature of the construc¬ 
tion is such that we can only translate it by the passive causal, 
we could not render “ The king causes the architect to build,” 
etc., by iu any other way than by putting “architect” 

l Generally, the semivowel in this form is pronounced softly, almost like the 
English to, so that mnicdi.u would more nearly represent the sound thou sunvd nil. 
The r, however, in all Indian languages is a softer sound than our v. 
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in the ablative with ^TTT or %. When we are told, therefore, 
that this phase means “to cause to do” (the action of a neuter 
verb), the assertion, though correctly expressing the form, is 
incorrect as to the meaning; the dictionary-makers here halt 
between two opinions. Thus 

“rise,” gyf “raise” (i\*. “cause ^2T^T "cause to be raised” 
to rise ”), (i.e. “cause A to cause 

B to rise”). 

“ be cut," ofiTZ “ cut,” ^ari “ cause to cot.” 

T|«l “ be open,” *§^1 “ open," “ cause to open.” 

In double verbs, like those just quoted, however, the singled 
causal in d may be used, as “ cause to cut.” As a general 
rule, the exact meaning of stems in this phase must be gathered 
from the sentence in which they are used. 

Sindhi makes its double causal by inserting rd (Trumpp, 
257), as 

“ be weary,” “ make weary,tire,” “cause to make 

weary.” 

TIT “wound,” THTJ “cause to wound, ” ^TTTTT“ cause to cause to 

wound, or cause (another) 
to be wounded.” 

Stack instances also passive causals formed on the same 
model as ordinary passive^, thus . 

“ be on fire,” “ burn,” “cause to burn,” caused 

to be burnt.” 

One example given by him shows a full range of phases, as 
vrppjr “to be sucked, to issue” (as milk from the breast), 
neuter; VTUTT “to suck the breast,” active; ^ "to be 
sucked,” pass.; vrrfirsi^ “ to give suck,” neut. pass.; VITTTT^I 
“ to suckle,” caus.; “ to be suckled,” pass. caus.; 
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V||71<|“ to cause (another) to suckle, ” double caus.; 
VHTTTTT^ “ to cause to be suckled by another,” double pass, 
caus. The whole of these forms, however, are rarely found in 
one verbal stem. The double causal is common enough, thus 
from the causals mentioned, in the last section are derived 
double causals— 

to put to sleep,” “ to cause to put to sleep.” 

“ to raise,” “to cause to raise” (H. '33^T , !T)- 


§ 28. Although the suffixed syllables shown yi § 26 generally 
and regularly indicate the causal phase, yet there are numerous 
verbs having this suffix which are neuter, active intransitive, 
or passive intransitive. As mentioned in § 11, these stems are 
probably built on the model of Sanskrit denominatives, and 
owe their long vowel to the aya or Aya of that form. Hence 
they come to resemble in form modern causals. 

In Sindhi these stems have a development peculiar to that 
language, and have a corresponding active phase like the double 
stems mentioned in § 19. Trumpp gives (p. 252, et seqq.) the 
following examples: 


JfSVTER. 

“to he extinguished,” 
’BfRFJ “to fly,” 

j “to be born” 

• •* 

cjimij “ to be satiated,” 

M'WU “ to be on fire,” 

** ! “ to be contained,” 

JTRTJ ) 

“to be passed, to pass” 
(as time), 


ACTIVE. 

lyct “to extinguish.” 
^T^TJT “ to make fly, to spend.” 

ojlycu “ to bring forth.” 

5 $|^<U “ to satiate.” 

“ to bum." 

JTTTTJ “ to contain.” 

“ to pass the time.” 


tjinWI “ to grow less,” 


f qKT T T “ to lessen.” 
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In this group the neuter stems have the type a pa and dma, 
which, if we regard them as derived from the Prakrit type dbe 
of the causal, will appear as respectively a hardening and a 
softening of the b of Prakrit. In some cases the neuter form 
is clearly derived from the older causal, as in '■HT'fin “ to con¬ 
tain,” rather, “ to go into,” Skr. V *TT “to measure; ” hut 
JTR^T, Skr. caus. “to cause to measure,” where, by a 

natural inversion of the sense, the causal has become neuter. 
In the case of srpnj the process by which the meaning has 
been arrived at from Sanskrit V is less clear. The other 
stems are also* obscure, and I possess no data on which to 
establish any satisfactory explanation. 

Sindhi stands alone in respect of this group; Hindi and 
Panjabi have a number of neuter stems with causal termina¬ 
tions, which stand on a different footing, and recall by their 
meaning the Sanskrit denominatives, having no corresponding 
active forms, as— 

H. fWKT “ to be nbashed,” “ to shrink away.” 

fimtll " to be worn out.” 

“ to itch.” 

“ to be agitated,” “ to be in fear ” P. d hi (• 

'EJJrp'TT “ to bask in the sun.” 

Thp?rr*rr “ to tremble,” “ to be unsteady.” P. id. 

p. tan^irrwr "to grow 
* * soft” (a scar). 

np^srrvTT “ to wither,” to grow flaccid.” P. id. 

In words of this class, also, a syllable is often inserted, as 

ftslftihHl “ to grin.” P. f<stf«sr*UdUll id. 

This type is evidently closely coxmected with the passive of 
Gujarati and other dialects given in § 24, which I have been 
led by the considerations here mentioned to regard as a passive 
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intransitive. It seems also to be connected with the passive 
intransitive in B. in such passages as ^ 

grTOTS ll “Ho must be a king’s son, by his appearance 
and marks (of birth) it is known.” —Bh&rat, B.-S. 378, 
where j&nay—janae, "it appears,” “it is evident,” a con¬ 
struction exactly parallel to the Gujarati phrases quoted in 
§24. 

Marathi has similarly neuters with a causal type, which 
recall the method of formation of the Sanskrit denominative, 
inasmuch as they are referred by the grammarians to a nominal 
origin, thus— r 

grT^iT “a cracking or crashing sound;” 3 <aif«m! “to crack, 
crash “to roar at,” “to make a crashing noise.” 

efiJTrTT (from Persian “deficient,” 3jH(TT^trf “to grow less.” 
giygf^ “a grating sound,” “to grind the teeth.” 

efitSH (Skr.) “doubt,” ^TWlf^l%’“‘<> be doubtful.” 

—but this may also be formed from the two words git “whyP” 
g^TT “how P” and would thus mean “to why-and-how,” “to hum 
and ha;” just as they use in Urdu the phrase \jj^ 

“ to prevaricate,” literally to make “ would that! ” and “ per¬ 
haps.” 

A distinction may apparently be drawn in many cases be¬ 
tween forms in dra and those in art, the former being rather 
denominatives, dnd as such neuter, while the latter are causals. 
Thus from vfrwr “little,” “few,” “to grow less,” 

and vfni=RTf=l% “ to make less,” but the authorities accessible 
to me are not agreed about this point, and I therefore hesitate 
to make any definite assertion on the subject. Molesworth 
gives, for instance, n, “to bellow,” “bluster,” and 

“ to frighten by bellowing; ” also “ the act 

of roaring at,” from or “to intimidate,” where 
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the i of the infinitive seems to be represented by a in the 
noun. 

On the other hand, the close connexion of these neuters with 
the passive type is seen in S., where the passive characteristic 
is used, according to Stack, convertibly with the neuter, 
having the short vowel. Thus sJTITJ or “ to be satiated; ” 

while there are also verbs of two forms, one with the neuter 
type, the other with the causal type, but both having a neuter 
sense, as f%7Tjr and “ to grow loose or slack.” 

Further examples are— 

and “to grow less j” also IJUTJnj “ to decrease.” 

and SjfctfW «to fade,” “ tarnish.” 

+(I and “ to be contained in.” 

It is not certain how far later and better scholars like 
Trumpp would confirm the accuracy of Stack’s definition. He 
seems to be somewhat inaccurate and careless in drawing the 
distinction between the various phases of the verb. 

§ 29. Secondary verbs are not so numerous as secondary 
nouns, and those that exist have, for the most part, a familiar 
or trivial meaning. They are formed by the addition of a 
syllable to the verbal stem, or to a noun. This latter feature is 
especially common in H. verbs formed from feminine nouns in 
aka (Vol. II. p. 31), thus 13ehnri Lai. 

faiiTrn ^ # 

“ The splendour of childhood has not ceased, (yet) youth shines in 
the limbs.”—Sats. 17. 

Here the substantive “glitter,” “splendour” (probably 
formed from V gives rise to a verb f “to shine.” 

Similarly all the nouns quoted in the passage referred to in 
Yol. II. have verbs formed from them as there stated. It is un- 
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necessary to give a list of them, and it may be here observed, 
that in languages which, like English, have advanced far into 
the analytical stage, great freedom of formation exists, so that 
many words may be used either as nouns or verbs. Many 
nouns have, in common usage, verbal terminations added "to 
them, and thus become verbs. We see constantly in modern 
English, Prench, and German, new verbs thus formed, as, for 
instance, by adding -ize, -iser, or -isiren, as colonize, coloniser, 
colonisiren, several of which have not found their way into 
dictionaries. The same is the case with our Indian languages, 
and it is impossible here to follow or set forth all these con¬ 
stantly arising innovations. Those which have received the 
sanction of literature will be found in the dictionaries, and 
many more will probably be admitted to the dictionaries of the 
future, if the authors of those works are wise enough to keep 
pace with the actual growth of language, and do not permit an 
overstrained purism to prohibit them from truly recording the 
language as it exists in their day. 

I will content myself with giving a few examples of this 
class of verbs from Marathi, which, as I have before noticed, is 
very rich in forms of this kind. This language has secondary 
stems formed by the addition of ^Stz, W, '^TS, ^35, ^3o, 
a series the items of which seem to indicate a progressive 
softening from some earlier type. Thus— 

Errand “to rub” (Skr. secondary stems “rub,” 

“slip,” (a potential form) “graze the skin,” “be practised in ” 

(an art or science), IsTj “scour” (pots), EJWZdt a, “rub off, 
deface,” n, “ be rubbed,” “ be despoiled of.” Analogous is II. <t»lT 
“drng.” 

"to sink” (rarely used), “to splash about 

in the water,” id., eft(Vdf “to plunge into water,” (causal) 

“ to dip." 
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etpt “ place,” Ert>rn;%' “ to arrange.” 

Errq “pat,” •?rnre'5i “to put,” EJTTpjnii “to back water,” “to steady 
a vessel by short strokes of the oars while working the sails.” 

^3 “stick,” ^"nj' “to press,punish,” “to compress,” 

“ to stiffen,” compare B. ft3T33 “ to stand up.” 

Materials are, unfortunately, deficient, so that in the present 
state of research, no thorough analysis can be made. Nor can 
any definite separation into classes be effected. As so many 
verbs of this kind, however, are derived from nouns, the course 
to be pursued wpuld probably be to affiliate each group of verbs 
to that formation of nouns with which it corresponds, verbs 
which add to the primary stem being regarded as formed 
from nouns in efi, and so on. In this method no further ex¬ 
planation is required for secondary verbs, as the origin of the 
afformative syllable has been explained under the noun. Thus 
the secondary verbs, whose added syllable is at, or vat, are ex¬ 
plained under nouns so ending in Vol. II. p. 65, those having 
al, a/, or cognate forms, are referable to the nouns in Vol. II. 
p. 90, and so on. 

§ 30. Reduplicated and imitative verbal stems are very 
common. The former usually express sounds, or motions, 
while both frequently partake of the denominative character 
and type. 

In Hindi the second syllable usually contain^ the same con¬ 
sonants and vowels as the first, and the question arises whether 
the first or the second of the two syllables is the oi’iginal, in 
other words, whether reduplication is effected by prefixing or 
affixing a syllable. The following examples show that the re¬ 
duplicated syllable, whichever it be, contains, as a rule, the 
same vowel as the original. 

(a) with a. 

£T*1T “ to knock, pat, rap,” from <ad«sii n.f. onomatopcea. 
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<3 Stall’ll “ to clatter, rattle, jnr,” from n.f. onomatopcea. 

“ to bubble, simmer,” » 

TI^r^n^lT “ to nimble” (of bowels, Gk. KopKopvye<o, fiopfiopvfa), 
onamatop. •> 

’TfJIfprr “ to quiver," probably connected with y.d. “to be 
seized and shaken.” 

Ml “*o mutter, murmur.” 

“ to flap, flop," from Hjgifl T “ to fall off.” 
to tinkle, jingle, clank,” Skr. ■ 

sjw*trt “ to glitter, glare, throb,” Skr. r 
tJi'Sfi^T’TT "to flutter, twitch," Skr. qjiT? 

“to tremble, quiver,” probably onomatop. 

(/S) with t. 

“ to giggle, chuckle, titter,” onomatop. 
f'lsIVsi'lT “ to quiver, waver ” (the voice in supplication), dimly 
traceable to Skr. 5), 

f^tUfrnin *11 “ to turn sick at,” from f%TTTy “ disgust,” Skr. FJU]7; 

there are also verbs fqfhjqTSIT. fuiufpTT and ftnUT^T. 
fsifWHT “ to squeak,” onomatop. 

W. 

“ to rave, rage, scold.” 

' fif<£*II»TT “ to twang,” onomatop. 

* 

(y) with u. 

tjptlU'RT “ to envy, be spiteful," perhaps from Skr. through 
H. and ^XT-rr “ to pierce.” 

’fa 5 ’™ “ to mutter.” 

“ to be silent, to move about quietly,” from ’jq « silent.” 
“ to itch, tickle.” 

rjno’n |MT “ to be soft or squashy.” 
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to whisper,” onomntop. 

“ to powder, sprinkle.” 

The above exhibit the ordinary type of this class, in which 
both syllables are the same. In some cases, where the root- 
syllable ends in a nasal, the first syllable of the reduplicated 
word softens the nasal to anuswara, as in , ^«n«n “ to 

throb,” and even with «f, as ^ vTRT “ to be unsteady,” where 
the reduplication takes place already in Sanskrit . From 
the analogy of this last word we may conclude that the latter 
of the two syllables is the original one, and that reduplication 
has been effected by prefixing a syllable. There is, however, 
another class of such words, in which the second syllable differs 
from the first in the initial consonant, which, for some reason, 
is generally a labial. Thus side by side with T^v^^pTT, 
are found and with the same 

meaning. So also and , the latter with 

the different, though allied, meaning of being restless or 
fidgety. In other examples there is some slight difference of 
meaning in the various forms, thus from which has the 
general sense of moving,come the adjectives M “talkative,” 

Teener "acrid, pungent,” “active,” "expert, 

alert,” whence the verbs “ to crackle, to sputter, to 

scold,” “to smart,” “to shake, swing,” 

“to speak plausibly, to wheedle.” Other instances 
are— . - 

“ to toss, tumble, flounder.” 

“ to be on fire.” 
f3J«Tf*T*rRT " to flicker.” 

“ to flutter.” 

to dazzle, glisten.” 

“ to stagger.” 

vT5^TRT “ to stammer, stutter.” 
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In Panjabi, as also to a great extent in other languages, 
there is a tendency to use a reduplicated substantive with an 
ancillary verb, rather than a reduplicated verb itself. These 
substantives are, to a large extent, imitative or onomatopoetic, 
as 3T' “ to bang, to pop,” expressing the sound of a 

gun going off, vj vj “ to pipe,” as young birds. It has, 

however, a large number of the same words, as Hindi. Of 
these, the following may be cited: f^T?falT'3t!rT “to prate, 
sputter,” “to smart,” and 

“to flutter,” “to tingle” as the limbs when be¬ 
numbed. * 

In Sindhi, also, I find reduplicated nouns, but few, if any, 
verbs, and the language does not appear to be rich even in 
those. From “blaze,” comes "to blaze;” 

and a few more may be found, but the large group given in 
Hindi, to which many more might have been added, is either 
not existent or not recorded. 

Gujarati is fuller in this respect, as and 

“to rattle,” also T3tW3$; “to fret,” “to 

throb, smart,” “to clink, clank,” also ipinpre; 

“to flap, to scold,” and "to shake, 

rock.” In its vocabulary Gujarati agrees in the main with 
Hindi. 

As might be expected from the genius of Marathi, there is 
a great variety of such verbs, more even than in Hindi. In 
examining only the first consonant'of the alphabet, numerous 
formations of this kind are observed. Thus from 3RT 5 ?! for Skr. 
“fatigued,” by prefixing a shortened form zr, they make 
“ to be distressed, to starve,” and “ to worry, 

harass.” From the onomatop. 3T3 “brawl,” “noise,” “row,” 
comes first a reduplicated noun , and then “ to 

gnash the teeth,” “to screech,” “to slip, give 

way with a noise.” With a second syllable added, beginning 
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(as we have seen in H.) as such syllables often do with a labial, 
is the imitative substantive expressive of “ squashing,” 

“muddling of soft substances,” also of “ things grating on the 
ear^” or “being gritty in the mouth,” whence (from 

"to dabble with mud,” “to stir,” “to finger,” 
which, from a sort of remembrance of *icfc “ dirt, is often 
changed into “to make a mess by dabbling.” 

Another imitative syllable, which it is not necessary to regard 
as formally derived from Sanskrit “cut,” or from WZ 
“trouble,” though the existence of these words has probably 
led the native taind in that direction, is ^iZ expressive of 
“teasing, quarrelling;” whence <tid “to wrangle, tease 
by squabbling,” “ to make harsh or cracking sounds.” Allied 
to this is the word 4> expressive of “the snapping of 
little things,” whence which may be generally 

rendered “ to go kadknd,” that is, “ to crash, crack, peal, to 
squabble, to hiss and bubble as hot water, oil, etc., also, ‘ to 
be violently angry.” Perhaps connected with this is 
«to be feverish, to glow, ache,” which, from some remembrance 
of “breaking,” is also pronounced In these 

outlying words, the irregular cavalry of language, forms melt 
into one another, like a cloud of Pandours or Cossacks hovering 
on the outskirts of an army, bound by no law, and disregard¬ 
ing all the acknowledged tactics. A list here follows: 

<*TiJ^TirW “ to be feverish,” from and <*«!<*VI “ feverishness,” 
« heat nnd throbbing,” “ cramp.” 

««to caw” (ns a crow), from “cawing’ or any other 

harsh sound. 

^35^35%’ “ to glow with heat, to be qualmish ” (as tlie stomach), from 
^35^35 a word meaning “ all sorts of disorders brought on 
by heat, or rage,” possibly connected with Sanskrit 
“ dispute.” 
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“ to ache, shudder, palpitate,” from “ pains and 

aches.” 

*l>db*ido‘U the same as BSdb'ti3oUI- 

®hcfc43c^ “ to writhe, yearn.” n 

“ to chatter” (as a monkey), from f^i^fsii^ “ any gritty 
or sharp clacking sound.” 

“ to whisper, mutter, murmur,” from “ low, soft 

murmuring." 

Under other letters the following may be quoted: 

* 

33'15)1% “ to go to work smnrtly,” from ^ 5 “ smartly, quickly,” 

connected with which in all the languages means 

“quick!” “look sharp !” 

33tU3JHr% “to tinkle, tingle, ring.” 

3Jdb5Jdb%’ “ to glitter, sparkle.” 

“ to trickle, ooze, pine away.” 

“ to twitch, flutter.” 

“ to sting, be pungent.” 

In Bengali such forms arc less common, it is by nature the 
language of a poor scanty population, and when Bengal became 
rich and populous, new ideas were expressed by borrowing 
from Sanskrit, instead of forming new words from the existing 
resources. There are numerous reduplicated nouns, but these 
are verbalized rather by adding thewerb kar, than by making 
a new verb. Thus, where M. makes a verb jhaijjharmnen, B. 
prefers to say 3J»1 or IT 5 ?!*! The following are a 

few examples: 

'qnj'gxrn?^ “ to buzz, growl.” 

to blaze, glitter.” 

Z’TZM 35° “ to throb, ache.” 

to fidget, twitch.” 
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ddddfai ^i° “ to backbite or quarrel mutually.” 

^i° “ to rap, tup.” 

*fi° “to sparkle, shine.” 

"to quiver, tremble, shake.” 

“ io buzz, hum.” 
to murmur, whisper.” 

Many of these words are, as it has been seen, onomatopoetic, 
and in a language so unfixed as Bengali, it is impossible to say 
how many are really admitted into the proper stock of the 
language, and Sow many arc mere local or individual peculi¬ 
arities. Thus Bharat Chandra adorns, or disfigures, his poems 
by innumerable fanciful words of this sort, which probably no 
one but he ever used, and which he has merely invented for the 
occasion, e.g. 

SRST 5 ! TWTUT ^ I 

"The bracelets go jhan jhanf tho anklets go ran ran! 

Ghunu ghunu goes the girdle of bells.”—B.-S. 299. 

The remarks made about Bengali apply equally to Oriya, in 
which there is not any very extended use either of reduplicated 
or onomatopoetic nouns or verbs. 

§ 31. Occasional mention has been made in the foregoing 
sections of some of the s^ms used in the Gipsy verb. That 
strange, wandering, low-caste people has, however, picked up 
many of its words from Iranian and Slavonic, as well as 
from non-Aryan sources. But true to the original instincts 
of its race, it has retained Aryan stems for its most common 
words, only adopting new words to express the few new ideas 
which, in spite of its nomad unsociable life, have been forced 
upon it by circumstances. 

Rejection of initial h occurs in many words, as asdea “to 
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laugh,” Skr. even when the initial A has arisen from an 

earlier aspirated letter, as in uvdta “ to become, Skr. v 
Pr. An o is also prefixed to roots, as arakdca “ to guard, 
to find,” Skr. VTT. H. and in the impersonal verb 

ardttilotar “it is night,” Skr. Tlf*- As might be expected, 
however, the Prakrit or modem form of verbal stems is that 
generally adopted. Thus katdva “to spin,” H. WRT, kerdva 
“to do,” H. ^r^TT, kindva “to buy,” Skr. H. 

ghoshdva “to clean,” Skr. V**, H. fWRT " to rub,” but ^ 
might give a Pr. vrq. whence this word, also pronounced kho- 
shdva. Kovliotdta, from kovlo uvdca, Skr. , with to 

be,” "to be soft;” khdnjiovdva, from khdnjuvdm, “to scratch, to 
itch,” Skr. “itch,” H. ufPa, Khdtiovdva, also 

khdsdca, “to cough,” Skr. V but H. Khanddra 

“to dig,” Skr. V’ST’t: khdva " to eat,” Skr. Pr. , H. 

id., but the nomads of northern Rumclia use a form khaderdva, 
which preserves the d of Sanskrit. Khiniovdta for khuio uvdva, 

Skr. with f’f “to be fatigued.” 

There are three very similar verbs which illustrate the 
principle of stem-formation in this language well; gheddta “ to 
assemble,” gheldca “to bring,” ghendca “to count.” The last 
of these three reminds us of Skr. V H. f<TR«IT, for the gh 
is only so written to secure the g being pronounced hard; the 
p.p. is ghcndo, Ski-. vrfUTft; gheddta is apparently for ghen ddva, 
the latter word meaning “to give,” and being added as an 
ancillary, just as is in H., so that ghen ddva- H. fipT - 
Its p.p. is ghedino, and that of duta is dino, Pr. f^oTt, Old-H. 

and which confines this derivation. Similarly, 

gheldca is ghen Idta, where Idea means “to take,” H. 5jvn From 
these two examples, it would appear that the ghe of gheddta and 
gheldca is not connected with ghendva, but is Skr. V , Fr. 
rjir^ “to take.” 

Strange perversions of meaning occur, as might be expected, 
thus chalavdva, Skr. V^T, H. v^t, should mean “to cause to 
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move,” H. vrtrt- It means, however, “to heat,” thus ja, dik 
kon chaldvela o vud&r, “ Go, see who knocked at the door! ” 
This is singularly close to the Indian languages. We might 
say .in IT. jd, dckh kon child y a dwdr ko. The confusion between 
the two meanings of Skr. v' vfT is apparent here also. In Skr. 
^ and mean “ to move,” and the former, by a natural 
transition, is used also of cattle grazing. In H. they are kept 
apart, meaning “ to move,” and “ to graze.” In 

Gipsy cliarava “ to eat,” makes its p.p. chalo, the causal chara- 
v&va is “ to lead out cattle to pasture,” and a neuter verb 
chariot dm or chdliotuva “to be satiated.” Again, chalardca “to 
be satiated with,” p.p. chcdardo “ full,” “ satisfied.” 

Frequently, as in the Indian languages, a primitive verb is 
wanting, and its place supplied by a compound, thus they say, 
chumi dim “to kiss,” Skr. H. but the Gipsy is 

= ^«TT. So, also, chvngar data “to spit,” probably to be 

referred to Skr. V tfta, and connected with II. M. 
“sneeze.” 

Under occur words familial' to us in India, as jandta “ to 
know,” Skr. H. orrsRT; j&ta “to go,” Skr. H. 3TRT, 
with its old-Tadbhava p.p. gelo, B. Sfar, H. fiPTT, 3PTT; jangdta 
“to awaken,” Skr. V ofR, H. oRRT, aad the neuter jang&nio- 
vdra, H. STRAIT; jiv&ca “to live,” Skr. II. 

^RTT, sfhn, p.p -jivdo, Skr. 

Under ^ we find tacdca “ to cook,” Skr. p.p. iatdo, Skr. 
mfdfT, also tatto “hot,” Pr. cTrT, Skr. rTTT, H? WT- Con¬ 
nected witli this probably are tup ddca, tdc ddta, "to beat,” 
where Skr. rfTq, H. cyR, has passed over from the meaning of 
heat through that of vexation into that of beating. The neuter 
is tabiozdva or tapiozdva “to bo burnt,” as in teskeri sheresti 
tdbiotas shamddn “at his head burnt a candle.” A more 
modern form with the characteristic l of the p.p. in 31. G. B. 
and 0. is tablo “ hot.” A derivative is tabardva (a causal) “ to 
cause to burn.” 


vol. m. 


7 
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It is apparent, from these examples, which might he in¬ 
definitely increased, that the base of Gipsy verbal stems is the 
Prakrit, in its earlier as well as its more modem forms; that 
the phases of the Indian verb are also fairly represented; that 
the practice of using ancillaries is also not unknown; and 
that thus this wild and wandering race has carried with it, 
wherever it has gone on the face of the earth, the principles 
and sentiments of speech formation which it inherits from the 
land of its birth, the deserts of the Indus and the Chenab. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE SIMPLE TENSES. 

CONTENTS.—§ 32. Classification of Tenses.—{ 33. The Simple Fkbsent 
oe Aoiust.— § 5W. The Imperative.—} 36. The Eutiiie is Old Hindi 
and Gvjarati.—{ 36. Type of toe Active Yerb in Sindhi and Marathi. 
§ 37. Synopsis op the Simple Tenses in all Seven Lanooaoes.—{ 38. 
Simple Tenses in the Gipsy Yekb. 

§ 32. The preceding Chapter has dealt only with the stem, 
or that part of the verb which remains unchanged throughout 
all moods and tenses; we have now to consider the processes 
used to express the various relations which the idea involved in 
the stem is capable of undergoing. 

The tenses of the modem verb fall naturally into three 
classes or grades, and it is surprising that so patent a fact 
has not been noticed by any of the grammar-writers. It is 
impossible to give, as some writers do, a fixed number for the 
tenses in any of our languages, for the combinations are almost 
infinite; but a broad, general classification would, one might 
suppose, have suggested itself to the most meclnmical compiler. 
The grammar-writers, however, including even authors so 
superior to the general run as Trumpp and Kellogg, have been, 
for the most part, led away by giving their attention, in the 
first place, if not exclusively, to the meanings of the various 
tenses. This practice has led them to lose sight of the primary 
idea as evolved out of the structure of each tense. Had the 
structure been first considered, it would have been easy to dis¬ 
cover which of the many conventional senses of a given tense 
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was its primary and legitimate one, and by adhering to this 
process, a more simple and natural classification of tenses would 
have been arrived at. 

Kellogg does, indeed, clearly grasp the principles of the 
structure of the Hindi verb, but he is too metaphysical in 
his considerations about the meaning of each tense, and has 
adopted a phraseology which cannot but prove bewildering to 
the student, and which scientific linguists are not likely to 
adopt. 

In Sindhi Trumpp divides the verb into simple and com¬ 
pound tenses. The simple present is by him called the 
Potential, though he is well aware of the fact that it is really 
the old Sanskrit present indicative, and in his philological 
notes duly recognizes the fact. His classification is sufficient 
for Sindhi, though it would hardly cover all the tenses in the 
cognate languages. As usual, he is, in this respect, much in 
advance of all other grammar-writers on the modern languages. 
In the Grammars of Gujarati, Marathi, and Oriya, the same 
distinction between simple and compound tenses is preserved, 
though in many cases erroneously worked out. 

It appears to me, however, that for purposes of comparison 
between all the languages of this group, a finer distinction still 
is required, and I would suggest a threefold division, which it 
will be my business in the following pages to substantiate and 
describe in detail. 

First, there are the simple tenses,~~-exact modem equivalents 
of corresponding tenses in the Sanskrit and Prakrit verb, whose 
foirn is due to the ordinary processes of phonetic change and 
development, and in which the old synthetic structure, though 
very much abraded, is still distinctly traceable. 

Secondly, the participial tenses, formed from participles of 
the Sanskrit verb, used either alone, or with fragments of the 
Sanskrit substantive verb, worked into and amalgamated with 
them so as to form in each case one word only. In the latter 
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case these tenses have a pseudo-synthetical appearance, though 
the principle on which they are formed is really analytical. 

Thirdly, compound tenses, in which the base is a participle 
with an auxiliary verb added to it, but not incorporated into it, 
each person of each tense thus consisting of two words in juxta¬ 
position. 

A further development of the analytical system produces the 
large class of verbs with ancillarics, in which the master-stem, 
so to call it, remains unchanged, and the ancillary does all the 
work of conjugation. Each of these classes will now be con¬ 
sidered in its turn. The present chapter is devoted to the first 
class, or simple tenses. 

It must here also be noted that the seven languages have but 
one conjugation each, that is to say, that the terminations and 
methods of forming tenses in use in any one language are 
applied without variation to every verb in that language. A 
partial exception may, at first sight, seem to occur in Sindhi 
and Marathi, in both of which there is one method for conju¬ 
gating neuter, and another for active verbs. It will be shown, 
however, that though at first sight the terminations of the 
neuter verb seem to differ from those of the active, as in M. 

WZ “I escape,” n, but iffrsY “I set free,” a, yet in 
reality the scheme of terminations is one and the same for 
both, and the difference is due to a process of preparing the 
root to receive terminations, and to the abrasion of those termi¬ 
nations, in some cases f^om euphonic causes, .and not to the 
existence of a double system of conjugation. 

§ 33. First among the simple tenses comes, in all the lan¬ 
guages, the old Sanskrit present indicative, which, in form, 
preserves clear traces of its origin, though, as in its abraded 
condition it now no longer indicates with sufficient clearness 
present time, it has wandered away into all sorts of meanings, 
and is given by grammarians under all sorts of titles. Con- 
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sidering the very vague meanings which it now expresses, 
especially in regard to the note of time, it has seemed to me 
that the Greek term “ aorist ” more accurately describes this 
tense in its modern usage than any other. The fact that it is a 
present, no matter what additional indefinite meanings may*be 
attached to it, is, however, necessary to be borne in mind, and I 
think that in modem grammars it should always head the list 
of tenses, as the simplest and most genuine, and legitimately 
first in order, of them all. In those languages of this group 
with which I am personally acquainted, I can assert, from my 
own experience, that it is far more frequently used in colloquial 
practice as a present, pure and simple, than our grammar- 
writers, basing their views too much on the literary aspects of 
the languages, would have us believe. 

The terminations of the aorist in the classical form of each 
language in tho present day are the following. (For the full 


forms, see the tables at the end of this chapter.) 

sixG. 1. 2. 3. PLoa 1. 2. 

3. 

Hindi ^ 

If 

If 

If 


If 

Panjabi 

If 

If 

% 


•SP!T 

Sindhi 

t 

If 




Gujarati 

If 

If 

T^(^) 


If 

Marathi If 

Tf*C*re) u 




Oriya lj 

^3 

If 


^( 5 ) 


Bengali ^ 

■T* 

If 

¥ 

^ («) If 5 ! (VO 

The third 

person 

singular 

is the same in 

all the languages, 


ending universally in If. In Oriya poetry it ends in and 
this now somewhat antiquated form is still occasionally heard, 
as in “ he docs,” “ it is-” The form in is in use 
in the rustic dialects of Hindi and Gujarati, as is also the in¬ 
termediate form if. It seems certain that this universal if 
has been formed from the termination of this person in 
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Prakrit, and corresponds to the Sanskrit Vfa. Thus 
becomes and The rustic Hindi forms , 

are, I think, to bo explained by the Prakrit process of 
inserting Ef and f to fill a hiatus; thus ^«rfcT becomes 
and In the hill dialects of Kumaon and Gorhw&l the 

final vowel is lost, and they say ^ for The same takes 

place in Nepali. 

The third person plural similarly points to the same person 
in the Sanskrit present. Oriya has here preserved the termina¬ 
tion unaltered, as gptfsa "they do,” unfa "they beat,” 
though in common conversation there is a tendency to drop the 
final j, and to say karant, m&rant. P. S. and B. have lost the 7 f, 
and with it P. and B. have rejected the vowel also, which 
Sindhi retains. Hindi has softened the nasal consonant to 
anunasika, and Gujarati has rejected the nasal altogether, so 
that the 3 plural is the same in form as 3 singular. This also 
is the case in the dialects of Hindi spoken in Bnjputana, which 
have “they strike,” where classical H. has *rn;. After 
the rejection of the cf, which is a phonetically anomalous, 
though widely used process, the remaining form would be 'trfflj, 
as JTPCfa, closely approximate to which is Garhwali JTTT’t. 
The Braj form is dcducible also from through an 

intermediate and The last-named form is still in 

use in the Eastern Hindi area, and has in Bhojpuri modulated 
into ; while the type is preserved in the Oudli and 
Riwa form JTTT^T, where ^ has been substitute^ for and an 
inorganic second anunasika added, concerning which there will 
be more to say presently. 

Marathi stands alone in preserving the t of the Sanskrit anti. 
In old Marathi the final vowel is preserved and lengthened, as 
■ 337 ft “they rise;” in the modern language 337!. In the 
Konkani dialect 1 all three persons of the plural are said to end 


i Grammatics da Lingua Concani (Goa, 1859), p. 74. 
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in ti. Thus in the "Portuguese method of transliteration, which 
is not very accurate, the words are thus written, ami assati “ we 
are,” iumt assati “ye are,” tc assati “they are.” We should 
probably write , wf7T = classical M. The author tells 

us, however, that one may also say aw? assail “ we are,” wlfich 
is classical M. first person plural though in Konkani 

it may be used for all three persons of the plural. 

The second person singular ends in TJ in H. and G\, and is 
from Skr. ’Slfa by elision of tT, thus xRff, 

(Braj), In B. it formerly ended in but the final 

vowel has been rejected, and the a weakened J.o i, thus 
“thou seest;” this form has been excluded from literature, but 
is extremely common in speech. In M. also the has persisted, 
as “thou dost get free,” where the e is apparently duo to 
the epenthesis of the final i of an earlier TTjfa- The i may, 
however, be dropped altogether, without leaving any trace, and 
one may say P. and S. take anunasika, as “ thou 

doest,” which is perhaps duo to the influence of the f, which 
has disappeared. The termination ^ is often heard among 
the lower classes in the Hindi area, but always in a past sense, 
and extended to all persons, as f^f^f “he did,” “he 

said ” (also I or thou). The 0. termination ^3 for this person 
is abnormal, and I am at a loss to account for it. 

The second person plural in all but M. ends in o, for though 
B. and 0. write they pronounce 0, and when emphasis is 
used, d. There is no difficulty in affiliating this termination to 
the corresponding Sid’. 2 plural in tha, through Pr. dha and ha, 
thus “ye go,” where, by elision of h and conflation of the 
two vowels, we should get and ^5TT. The final d has 

been lengthened to o, as in the plural of nouns. Marathi also 
forms this person on the analogy of its noun, in which the final 
anusw&ra- is typical of the plural, so that we get ^rt- The 
process, however, is quite modern, for in the mediaeval poets 
the second person plural ends in a without anuswara. 
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There is some obscurity about tbe first person in both num¬ 
bers. In H. and G. the singular ends in (^), while the 
plural ends in tj (TJ); but in S. M. and O. it is the plural which 
ends in g?, while ^ is in M. and O. the termination of the 
singular. Now if we look to the earlier forms, it would seem 
more natural to derive from ^rrf*T. where the presence of 
the final ^ accounts easily for the TJ, and so the plural 'gurra: 
with its Prakrit representative would regularly result in 

gj. Moreover, in many dialects even of Hindi, the plural is 
still and xf^, ^^ff. In the Haj put ana dialects it 
is ^5ft, which agrees with the singular of modern P. and S. 
For five of the languages Ski-. ^TTfu softened to would 

become , whence M. and 0. “I go,” and further 

shortened, B. ^Tfsr id., while the rejection of final ^ gives P. 
WT, S. “I go.” The singular, therefore, in these five is 
easily understood. So also is the plural, for Skr. xfwfPR:, Pr. 

would become ^TT3 and ^vTp3, whence dialectic H. 
xf^tt (Rajputana), , g«r, (in the Himalayan dialects), 

S. M. id., G. . But how are wc to account for the 
singular and plural in H. and G. ? It seems as if an inversion 
of the two persons had taken place. It is probable enough that 
a form originally plural should have become singular, because 
natives universally speak of themselves as “we” even when 
only one person is speaking. In this way the plural form may 
have passed over into a singular. And this tendency would be 
further developed by the .fact that in H. and G the languages 
which make the singular end in ««, the pronoun of the first 
person was, in mediaeval times, and dialectically still is, jff, so 
that it would be natural to say iff gpft “ I do,” on account of 
the identity of sound. In the other languages this pronoun 
has dropped out of use (see Yol. II. p. 302); Even if this con¬ 
jecture be disapproved, and if it be thought that the singular 
is derived from Pr. by loss of the final *' and soften¬ 

ing of the »»into anuswara, we are still as far as ever from the 
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origin of the plural in en. I think that this might perhaps be 
accounted for by the form of the third person plural having 
passed over into the first. That forms belonging to one person 
or case do often get extended to other persons or cases, is 
generally admitted. In the Riwa dialect of H. the 1 pi. <Sads 
in vf, as "we strike,” which seems to he connected with 
the 3 pi. of P. S. and B., and in most of the dialects the 1 pi. is 
identical with 3 pi. Now the 3 pi. has a right to an i, coming 
as it does from a Ski". - anti , and the presence of the n in the 
Riwa, and other eastern Hindi dialects, points to the some 
source. The inorganic anuswara in poetic flindi, as 
“ they strike,” and dialectic forms, seems to have arisen from a 
feeling that final anuswara was the proper type of plurality, 
and thus depends upon a false analogy with the plural of 
nouns. The widespread Bhojpuri dialect has htO both for 
1 pi. and 3 pi., where the ending retains the nasal and the i, 
though the latter is lengthened. We may, however, also sup¬ 
pose that ^ 1 pi., “ we do,” is really the singular, and that 
the real plural having been used for a singular, the real singu¬ 
lar became a plural. For though a native is fond of speaking 
of himself individually as “ we,” yet the consciousness of only 
one person being referred to might lead him to use the singular 
verb, just as the Muhammadans in Orissa, in their corrupt 
Urdu, say ham haritngd “ I will do,” literally “ nos faciam,” a 
plural pronoun with a singular verb. So, also, the French 
peasant says "je faisons,” “j’avons;” and the English one “we 
goes,” “ he do,” “ they says.” 

The above remarks leave this difficult point still far from 
elucidation. It is surprising that none of the grammarians 
have observed the existence of the difficulty, or offered any 
hints towards its solution. It is further complicated by the 
fact that P. and G. insert i, l, ay or iy between the stem and 
the termination of the 1 pi., thus P. , G. 

“ we read.” Here it has been suggested that the Apabhra^a 
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form in mo is the origin, thus “we laugh ” became 

and but the change from TT to ^ is unusuaL 

On the whole, then, the correspondence of the modem forms 
of this tense with those of the ancient synthetical present is so 
closh that there can be no doubt os to its derivation therefrom. 
The terminations, however, have been so much worn away, and 
in some respects confused with one another, that the tense 
itself no longer indicates present time with sufficient definite¬ 
ness, and other forms, which will be treated of hereafter, have 
been called in to supply the place of a present. This tense has 
thus become vague, and in modern times is often used in both a 
future and a past sense. In Marathi grammars it is set down 
as an “ Habitual Past,” so that jfjr means “ I used to get 
loose.” In Panjabi it is given as an indefinite future, as *r 
vrat “I would send,” or, “I am going to send.” It bears this 
meaning also in Hindi. Still, in literature, it is frequently the 
present, and nothing else, while in Bengali it is used as an 
“historic present,” namely, that tense which is used by his¬ 
torians when, to give vigour to their style, they speak of past 
events in the present tense, thus tatpare katak-guli loka git/a 
pdthara sangraha karc, ematia samaye ekakMni Lara pdthara kha- 
sigd pore, “ After that several people went and collected stones, 
suddenly a great block of stone slipped and fell;” where kart 
and pare, though they must be translated by preterites, are 
really the old synthetic present. This practice is extremely 
common in modern Bengali, both in the literary and in the 
colloquial style. 1 

It is unnecessary further to pursue the question of the 

1 In tlic Gujarati grammars of Leckey and Edalji this tense appears several times 
over. It is the first present and first habitual past of tho Indicative mood, first 
Aorist of the Subjunctive, first present of the second Potential and the Optative. All 
this merely means that it is used in the senses which, in a Latin or Greek verb, 
would be assigned to those tenses; but as the words are the same in all, it would be 
quite as accurate, aud much simpler, to record it once only, and note that it is used 
in a variety of senses. 
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various senses in which this tense is now employed, as the 
point is one which belongs not to the domain of comparative 
philology, but to the grammar of each individual language. 
The name “ aorist,” which I have suggested, has the advantage 
of being indefinite as to time, and in this way represents fairly 
the scope of the tense. 

§ 34. The next simple tense is the Imperative, and this, like 
the aorist, is descended from the imperative of the ancient 
languages. As might be expected, it closely resembles the 
aorist or old present, and has the following scheme of endings : 


S. 1. 

2. 

3. 

p. I. 

2. 

3. 

Hindi ^ 

V 

u 


’Sft 


Panjabi 

V 





Sindhi 






Gujarati 

V 



'sft 


Marathi ^3T 

V 



’SIT 

’SftrT 

Oriya 

V 





Bengali 

V 

^5 


*(*) 

** 

In this scheme only the second persons 

singular and plural 


have been given for P. S. and G., because the other persons are 
the same as the aorist. This is also true of H., the aorist being 
used as a potential in all these languages, the first and third 
persons of both numbers can only be considered imperatives in 
so far as the potential is itself imperative, just as in Latin and 
other Indo-European languages. So we may say in H. parhe 
“he reads,” or, “let him read.” It was shown in §§ 4, 5, etc., 
that even in Pali and the Prakrits the present and imperative 
had been confounded together, a practice that has paved the 
way for the modem system. 

It is only in H. 0. and B. that the third singular has a 

i This mark means that the 2 sing, is the simple stem, as kar “ do thou! ” park 
“ read thou! ” 
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separate form, which may in all cases be traced back to the 
Skr. 3 sg. Pr. 3T3, which in M. becomes In M., how¬ 
ever, the termination <3? for this tense is also in use. To the 
same origin may be ascribed the 0. B and B. ’ 33 R, the final 
of wVch, however, presents considerable difficulty. It will be 
discussed along with a similar termination in the future. 

The third plural in M. O. and B. is parallel to the singular, 
and is connected with Ski’. ^SfnT, just as the corresponding 
person in the aorist is with Ski', . In O., owing to the 
influenqe of the final w, this termination is often written until, 
as karuntu “let them do,” jdmtu “ let them go.” 

In all but S. the second singular is the bare verbal stem. In 
M. a final 31 is heard, and slightly also in B. and 0. In the 
dialect of Northern Gujarat a ^ is sounded after the final con¬ 
sonant, as “do thou,” “speak thou,” “go thou.”* 
But in the rest this person ends with the final consonant, as kar 
“ do,” dekh “ see.” In tho H. mediaeval poets this person often 
ends in as stated in §§ 4, 5, 7, corresponding to which is a 
plural in gr, as 

<3*! $i¥ %-jr trt* <jtfq sftvi a 

“ Seize ye! seize ye! muttering of war.”—Cliand, Pr. R. xis. 33. 

This form is also found in G., and in Old-M. takes the shape 
of Tt, as xrf%‘ “find thou!” for from WRf?, with in¬ 

organic anuswara. Sindhi, which causes all its words to end in 
a vowel, makes this person»end in "3, which is apparently only 
a weakening of the final vowel of the stem. The dialectic 
forms of H. present few noteworthy peculiarities, in some cases 
the forms which Kellogg gives as imperatives are really other 
tenses used imperatively. Thus the form “beat ye!’ 

common in the eastern area, is really a future, “ ye shall beat.” 
Often, too, in colloquial Hindi, and in Urdu, in giving an order, 


1 Vans Taylor, Grammar, p. 89. 
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the future is used, as TJH “ You will bring 

Elm with you,” that is, “bring him with you!” So also the 
infinitive, as ^ ’3H5i£t 3iTWT “ Do all this work to¬ 
day,” literally, “(Take care) to do,” ^ f^T ^fT^ 

■srrwrr “ Pay this debt, and then go away.”' 

Most of the seven languages have, in addition to the ordinary 
imperative, a respectful form used in addressing a superior, or 
in entreating and asking a favour. This, in Hindi, ends in 
Sing, ^il, Plur. In P. this form is seldom employed, 

and when used, may be considered as borrowed from H. In 
the other languages are— 

SindlU Sing. 2. IJ%, Plur. 2. 

Gujarati „ ,, 

In a few stems in H. which end in c, is inserted between 
the stem and the termination, the final vowel being changed to 
f, as % “take,” ^ “give,” the stem qpt; “do ” 

is in this case changed to making qftflrc) "be pleased to 
do.” Sindhi sometimes takes in the singular instead of 
probably on the analogy of the simple imperative, which ends 
in u ; and in the plural, instead of TWt, the forms T5TT, 
are used when great respect is implied, as 
“ bo pleased to go,” HfursrrtT “ be pleased to hear.” Many of 
the rustic dialects of Hindi have also this form; thus Rajputana 
or simply $|, as ’TT'0%. “be pleased 

to strike.” 

Varoruchi (vii. 20, 21, 22) teaches that jja and jj& may be 
optionally substituted for the affixes of the present and future, 
also for those of the imperative, in verbs which end in a vowel. 
In Old-Marathi, accordingly, a form with inserted ^ is found 
in present, past, and future, as well as imperative, as 
“he does,” “he did,” “he will do,” “do 


1 Pincctt's Satan tala, p. 12, a first-rate text-book ia admirable idiomatic Hindi. 
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thou,” in which the junction vowel between the inserted and 
the termination has been changed to c. As, however, the in¬ 
serted 31 is also a type of the passive, this form has occasionally 
been mistakenly used in a passivo sense, as “ I am 

struck.” Lassen (p. 357) refers this increment to the Skr. 
potential, which is confirmed by the Pali forms quoted in § 4, 
and by the dotted 3T in S., which usually indicates that a 
double letter has existed. The tat of the Skr., as in qij'q, is 
doubled in Pa. *t%3snfw, and hardened to in Pr., whence 
the modern 3f, with lengthening of the preceding vowel in H., 
and change of l to a in G. (cf. G. = As Yararuchi, 

in extending the use of this increment to present and future, is 
writing of the Maharashtri dialect, it is not surprising that the 
modern Marathi should show a wider use thereof than the 
sister idioms, in which the sense of a potential has passed over 
into that of a respectful imperative, or, as Trumpp well calls it, 
prccative. 

To this tense belong the two M. words and tnfjfii. 

The former is the precative of (Ski - . V“to speak,” 

and means literally, “be pleased to say;” in modem times it 
means “that is to say,” “ i.e.” “videlicet,” as vjVll 

“agwa, that is to say, a horse.” It has also a future form 
T^tjjSisr, meaning “in that case,” as W*rr TfTjnra 

tftcG “If rain falls, then (or, in that case) there will be a 
crop.” The latter, with a plural and a future 

is from “to see,” literally “please to scfo,” and means 

“it ought,” as || “ this work ought to be done,” 

literally “please to see (that) this work is done;” “see” 
being used in M., as in English, in the sense of “seeing to,” 
“ providing for,” “ taking care for.” 1 

Similar to these is the II. lit. “please to wish,” but 

1 See Molesworth's Marathi Dictionary under these words; also Godbol’s Marathi 
Grammar, p. 92. 
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meaning “ought,” and, like in M., used with the past 

participle, as 3irm f^TT “this work ought to be 

done.” Colloquially, however, and even among good writers, 
is often, like other ancillary verbs, constructed with the 
oblique form of the infinitive, and it would not be absolutely 
incorrect to say In fact, the construction both in 

M. and H. with the past participle remounts to a period when 
the participial character of this form was not yet forgotten. 
Since, however, the past participle in H. has come to be used 
simply as a preterite, this construction has lost its significance. 
Not so in M., where, as will be seen hereafter," the distinction 
between the preterite and participle still survives. 

Gujarati has an analogous formation in the word “it 

is wanted,” French “il faut,” Italian “bisogna.” It is from 
the verb “to see,” and is used with a dative of the subject, 
as JIM “ I want no other blessing,” like 

Latin “mihi necesse est, oportet, decet,” etc. It is conju¬ 
gated throughout , the full range of tenses, as *TT ^ HSTT; 

Whatever teas required for the voyage,” 
tpTJI eft “ S/iould I require venison, then . . . .” 

§ 35. A simple future derived from the old synthetical tense 
exists only in Gujarati and in Old-Hindi. The tense is as 
follows, taking the stem kar “ do,” as a typo: 

HSD. 1. 2. 8. n. 1. 2. 8. 

Gujarati qpftll 

oid-H. qrftfr 

. Kellogg (Gr. p. 238) gives the following interesting tran¬ 
sitional type from eastern Rajputana:— 

srao. l. 2. 8. pl. l. 2. 3. 
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There are, in fact, four types of the future in the modern 
languages, having for their characteristics respectively the 
letters aj, and The sa type has a variant ha. The 
ga, la, and ba types belong to the class of participial tenses, 
and will be discussed under that head. The sa type, with its 
variant ha, found in G. and Old-H., with dialectic variations in 
several of the modem rustic dialects of H., is the only one 
which is directly derived from the corresponding Sanskrit and 
Prakrit tense. It is the Sanskrit future in ishya, as in harish- 
ydmi, which, as already pointed out in § 4, becomes in Pali 
kariss&mi, and retains that form in the higher Prakrits. The 
transition from this to the eastern Rajput seems to rest 
upon the confusion between the first persons of the singular 
and plural already noticed in H.; for Rajp. ^T7?Tt, though now 
a plural, represents better than does which 

latter leads to Pr. plural just as does G. The 

G. 1 sing. has rejected all terminations, and lengthened 

the preceding vowel; this form is also, in the general con¬ 
fusion, due to the corruption of personal affixes, used for the 
2 sing. The second and third persons of both numbers may 
be traced back to the corresponding persons of the Pi'akrit just 
as in the aorist, and the loss of the i in the second syllable is 
probably due to the neglect of vowels in G., where the first 
plural even is written in three ways, as wf^T, or 

The orthography of G. is, it will be remembered, still unfixed. 

In most of the Prakrit® the future has undergone a further 
weakening, by which the W of the higher types has been re¬ 
solved into so that we get such forms as side by 

side with TffaWfd • It is from this weakened form that the 
Hindi type is derived. Thus 3 sing, represents Pr. 

from ; 3 pi. , and so on. Here 

also come in the old Purbi forms which are 

transitional from Pr. to Old-H. In poems in the Braj dialect 
occur such forms as where the ai has crept into 

8 


Tor. m. 
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the second, syllable, probably from the analogy of the ga type 
karai-gd. The commonest form is that given above, with short 
i in the second syllable. This is Chand's ordinary future, as 

tTPTrT WZ II 

TTSf *r biro n 

“"We nobles all will fight, 

(That) the kingdom of the Chandel may not perish.” 

—Pr. It. xxi. 94. 

% fax; rpf? it 

5 fwr. vfnff wi ii 

“Either I will yield my head to thee, 

Or I will put the umbrella on my head.”—Pr. R. i. 279. 

(i.e. I will either die or conquer.) 

zrfz frfy H 

^ HtlTt ^fT#T II 

“ Having plundered Kanauj, I will carry off a\\ your riches. 

After that, I will fight at Mahoba.”— ib. xxi. 87. 

It is also the ordinary future throughout Tulsi Das’s 
Ramayan, as 

MTffT fcR ^frff II 
HTyvr 3if^H H^ivr ** fft?f w 

“In every manner I will serve my beloved, 

I will take away all the fatigue of the journey.” 

~Ay-k. 399. 

Also universally in Kabir, as 

*n srnft ^ *rrf<? ^rr wr x^t* < 

“ To know not when he («.«. death) will strike, whether at homo or 
abroad.”—Ram. xix. 5. 

^rfr xr Wt 3#r Err*rr b 

“ You will never find such a place again.— ib. xliii. 2. 
where xn^ft 2 pi. fut. of xtrt "to find.” 

When the ga future, which is now the ordinary type in 
Hindi, arose, cannot be clearly defined. It is not in use in the 
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mediaeval poets, and, as lias been shown above, it has not suc¬ 
ceeded in expelling the old synthetical future from the rustic 
dialects. 

• 

§ 36. In II. and S. the terminations of the old present or 
aorist, and those of the imperative in S., seem at first sight to 
differ in the active from those in the neuter verb, and some 
remarks are necessary in explanation of this peculiarity. The 
neuter “to get loose,” and the active “ to set free,” 

are thus conjugated in the present in M. 


SINS. 1. 

2. 3. 

PL. 1. 

2. 

3. 

& 



*rzt 

>6 

*TZ<T- 




*frrr 

srtfta- 

Similarly in S. the neuter “to go,” and the active 

“to give up,” conjugate tho present thus:— 

SIN’O. 1. 

2. 3. 

PL. 1. 

2. 

3. 

fWt 

wf^rt 

s§f%TJ 





On comparing these two sets of forms, it vail be seen that 
the active differs from the neuter by insertion of f; in M., and 
of ^ in S. This inserted vowel has, however, disappeared in 
some persons, as in M. first and second plural, and* in S. third 
singular, and, optionally, also second singular and third plural. 
Some writers on Marathi seek to derive the forms of the neuter 
from those of the Skr. Atmanepada, and the forms of the active 
from those of the Parasmaipada. There is, however, a fatal 
objection to this argument in the fact that the Skr. Atmane¬ 
pada had died out of use so early as the Prakrits, and that the 
neuter forms of M. agree closely with the forms in use in the 
other languages, where there is nothing to lead us to look for 
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an origin from the Atmanepada, inasmuch as the known changes 
of the Parasmaipada afford a satisfactory explanation, and in 
those languages the type which in M. is restricted to neuter 
verbs is used for both neuter and active. A more probable 
supposition is that which would derive the forms of the active 
in M. and S. from the Ski 1 , causal, the characteristic aya having 
been changed in Pr. to e, and still further shortened in S. to i, 
while in M. the personal terminations have been blended with 
the Tg of ay a into a long vowel; thus M. presupposes an 
earlier form or HVSJ. for it must be noted that the 

termination II resulting from Skr. ’SjfTT, Pr. " 5 ?, has been 
dropped in this word. So in the first sing. S. grf~?^rr repre¬ 
sents an older and is thus earlier in type than M. 

His! for through The second singular in 

which the personal termination is retained also supports this 
view, for in it the characteristic ^ holds the same place in the 
word as the characteristic aya of the Sanskrit causal, namely, 
between the stem and the termination: so it does in Sindhi in 
all the persons. The value of the comparative method is shown 
in cases like this where a student, who is guided by the facts of 
one language only, is liable to be misled, owing to want of the 
light supplied by the sister languages. 

It is only in S. that the imperative differs in the active from 
that in the neuter. According to strict rule, the second singu¬ 
lar of neuter verbs ends in u, as “ to die,” imperative 
“die thou;” while in active verbs it ends in as m^PIt “to 
cherish,” imperative yTfwf “cherish thou.” Trtunpp, however, 
gives a long list of active verbs whose imperative ends in u, 
while there are others which take both terminations. It is 
impossible, at present, satisfactorily to account for this irregu¬ 
larity, but it seems probable that active verbs in S. derived 
from actives in Sanskrit form the imperative in w, while those 
which are derived from S. causals form it in Should this 
suggestion be confirmed by further research, the ^ would 
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appear to be tbe representative of the Skr. aya of tbe causal. 
Thus while Skr. produces S. Skr. produces S. 

shortened from t?t% (Pr. PT%ff). The second plural of 
neuters ends in o, as fwt “ go ye! ” while that of actives ends 
in io or yo, as or Tbe earlier form in iho 

(Pr. T*) is also in use as 

In the following list there is no reason why the imperative 
should not end in », notwithstanding the rule, for the words 
are derived from simple Sanskrit active verbs of the Bhh con¬ 
jugation, or, if in Sanskrit of other conjugations, yet reduced 
to the BhCi type in Prakrit. 


tig(l| “to read,” 
TTOIjT “ see,” 
fqfm“griud,” 

^TjJ “graze,” 
“keep,” 
“say," 


imp. TJ5 

Skr. V 

>»• 

„ Ul«Pd 

„ fqy 

VftP* 


.. v^-%. 

» 

.. v'Ty 

» 

„ 


imp. T^g. 

,» W- 

,, fbfT!?, butPr.ifol 
(Hem. iv. 185). 

,, 

„ 

„ WS, but Pr. <*5 
(Hem. iv. 2). 


> 4 Htc|tT| “to inform,” makes y[Ti| and 'Wfiq, it is from Skr. 
'sSTtgn, imperative from which comes regularly ’Sfltbi, 

through a form but this verb may be also neuter, as in 

«tell! tell 1 ” and would thus, by the masses, he formed like 
neuters, and have ^IP|. viW “to blow” (with bellows), 
makes and vjfa, it is'from Skr. VJTT, imp.* whence 
regularly Here the form vifa, the ordinary form for 

actives, may have been introduced from forgetfulness of the 
special reasons for that ending in u. As a general result, it 
may be suggested that each of these peculiar verbs requires to 
be traced back to its origin, in which case there will generally 
be found some special reason for the divergence from the 
normal type. 
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§ 37. Here follows a table showing the simple tenses in each 
language. A common verbal stem in eacb is given to exhibit the 
method of adding the terminations. 
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§ 38. The simple tenses in the Gipsy verb, as given by 
Paspati and Miklosich, differ very widely from the Indian 
type, and it is difficult to grasp their forms, so much have 
contraction and a slurring habit of pronunciation weakened 
thfl original terminations. The present among the Rumelian 
gipsies has the following endings: S. 1. a, 2. sa, 8, 3. /; PI. 1. 
sa, 8, 2. na, n, 3. na, n. Thus from keriva “to do”— 

Sing. 1. kerava, or ker&v. PI. 1. kcr&sa, or ker&s. 

2. ker&sa „ ker&s. 2. ker4na „ ker&n. 

3. ker^la „ kercl. 3. kerena „ ker4n. 

Of the two forms, those ending with a are the fuller and 

more correct forms, and those ending in the consonant which 

precedes the a are used in ordinary conversation. The S. 2 
sounds also keresa, ker^s. Here we distinguish two junction- 
vowels d and e, as ker-4-sa, ker-e-sa, a peculiarity which recalls 
the practice in Prakrit by which the t originally proper to the 
tenth conjugation is often used in verbs of the BliCi and other 
types, and as often omitted in causals; so we have and 

and TPCT and and 

But with regard to the terminations, there is much difficulty ; 
we recognize, indeed, the termination Ami of S. 1. in Paspati’s 
dm, or dv, and asi in his dsa, or as. So also anti, Pr. entt, re¬ 
appears in ena or en. The ela, el of S. 3. may stand to ati in 
the same relation as the ila of 0. and M. p.p.p. does to Skr. ita ; 
hut if so, it is a strange confirmation, and froin an unexpected 
quarter, of what is as yet little more than an unsupported 
hypothesis. In the P. 2. the ena, en may have been borrowed 
from P. 3, for we.have seen similar cases in the other lan¬ 
guages, but the P. 1, with its ending in s, is entirely in¬ 
explicable. 

The Syrian gipsies have retained a fuller form of the S. 1, as 
jdmi “I go,” drawn' “I come,” stumi “I am,” and the following 
almost pure Prakrit words,' bihemi “ I fear,” chinemi “ I cut, 
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ddmi, demi "I give,” jdnami, jdnemi “I know,” enemi “I bring ” 
(from WPft), kinimi “ I buy ” (tfil), and others (Aliklos. ii. 4). 

The imperative is the only other simple tense, it has the 
forms ker “ do thou,” kerin, do ye,” me kerel “ let him do,” me 
keren “let them do.” The meaning and origin of this prefix 
me is not explained hy Paspati, and I am not aware of any¬ 
thing in the Indian languages with which it can be connected. 
It is probably a construction borrowed from modem Greek, or 
Turkish, or some of the languages spoken in or near Rumelia. 
The imperative is, in its general form, precisely analogous to 
the languages of our group, but there is ncihing specially 
noteworthy about it. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PARTICIPIAL TENSES. 

CONTENTS.— § 39. Definition of the Participial Tenses.—$ <0. The 
Participle Active. —j 41. Tenses formed thereby—the Sindki Future. 

—{ 42. Marathi Indicative and Conditional Present.—4 43. Bengali 

■ 

and Orita Conditional.—$ 44. Hindi, Panjabi, and Gujarati Present.— 
{ 45. Tile Past Participlb Passive.—§ 46. Early Tadbhava Particiiles 
IN StNDHI AND PaNJAM.—§ 47. THE SAMS IN GuJARATI AND MaEATHI.— 
f 48. Thb same in Old and New Hindi.—§ 49. Tenses formed from 
the Past Participle.—{ 50. The Piia yogas. —§ 51. Thb Future Parti- 
ciplb Passive.—§ 62. Tenses formed from it in Sindhi, Gujaiuti, and 
Marathi.—{ 53. The Futchb in Oiuya, Bengali, and Eastern Hindi.— 
f 64. The Hindi and Panjabi Future.—§ 55. Marathi Future com¬ 
pared with that in Certain Hindi Dialects.—§ 66. Synopsis of the 
Participial Tenses in all Seven Languages.—§ 57. Participial Tenses 
in the Gipsy Verb. 

§ 39. So widely has the modem verb diverged from its 
parent, that the simple tenses, in which there 6till remain 
traces of the ancient synthetic structure, are, as we have just 
seen, extremely few. Far more numerous in all the languages 
are those tenses which are formed by the aid of a participle 
derived directly from tlje Prakrit. These tenses may be 
divided into two classes, (1) consisting either of a participle 
alone, as in H. chaltd “he moves,” which is really “moving 
(he is),” or of a participle, to which are attached much-worn 
fragments of the old Sanskrit substantive verb, as in M. hasatos 
“thou laughest,” which is really “laughing thou art,” Pr. 
hasanto ’si (whether the remnant of the substantive verb still 
appear, or whether it have entirely dropped out, in either case 
the principle underlying the formation is the same, and words 
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like H. cluxUd, and M. hasatos, belong, therefore, to the same 
category): (2) consisting of a participle, to which is subjoined 
a substantive verb, the two words standing separate, but form¬ 
ing one phrase, as in H. dekht& hai “he sees,” i.e. “he is 
seeing,” 21. lihlt ahe “ he is writing.” 

Between these two classes there is this fundamental differ¬ 
ence, that in the former the traces of the substantive verb 
which do exist are still in the Prakrit stage of development, 
whereas in the latter the substantive verb, which is combined 
with the participle, is not in the Prakrit shape, but is a later 
form, evolved by the languages out of the Prakrit. 

The first of these two classes I propose to call “ participial 
tenses,” and they will be treated of in this chapter; the second 
I shall call, following the example of the grammarians, “ com¬ 
pound tenses,” and shall reserve their discussion for another 
chapter. 

The participle used in the formation of tenses may be traced 
back to the Prakrit equivalents of the following Sanskrit 
participles. 

1. The present Active (Pnrasmai.), as in /., Tp^f^ ». 

2. The past Passive (with inserted ^), as in *»•> STrTT f, lift «• 

(Pr. etc.). 

3. The future participle Passive or verbal adjective, as in «., 

“fpqr/., °fT3t». 

To these must be added certain much abraded forms of 
special past participles, which are used in a peculiar way in 
three of the languages, as will be shown hereafter, and it must 
be borne in mind that, especially in the case of the past parti¬ 
ciple passive (noted as p.p.p.), it is the Prakrit forms that are 
to be looked to, rather than those which occur in classical 
Sanskrit. The classical language does not prefer to insert the 
intermediate ^ in the p.p.p., but the popular languages do 
prefer it to a very great extent, so much so, that it has almost 
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become the rule to insert it, and the cases where it is omitted 
may be classed as exceptions. 

§ 40. The participle of the present active in Pali and the 
Prakrit takes the forms of the a-stem of nouns, and retains the 
nasal throughout; thus >«., /., n. The varia¬ 

tions introduced by the conjugational peculiarities of the 
Sanskrit verb are neglected, and all roots take this one form. 

Sindhi reproduces this universal Prakrit form with softening 
of rt into and declines it for gender and number thus (hal 
“go")- . 

Sing. m., PI. m., “going.” 

In active verbs, with which must be reckoned causals, the 
characteristic * appears (§ 36), hut here lengthened to i, as 
(i bhar “fill”)— 

Sing. *»., /. PI. m., “ filling.” 

There are some minor exceptions and contractions which may 
be learnt from the special grammar of the language, but the 
forms given above are the regular types. 

Panjahi retains the nasal in verbs ending in vowels, as ji 
“go,” 3lt^T “going,” ho “be,” “being,” seu “serve,” 
“ serving.” In some of the rustic dialects the nasal is 
retained also after stems ending in a consonant, thus I have 
heard *?TT^T or “beating.” In the ^classical dialect, 

however, the nasal is omitted after a consonant, as singular 
*rrr^T »»., *rn:^/.; plural m > /. Not un- 

frequently the ^ is dropped, and we hear 3TRT, for 

Hindi has two sets of forms; one indeclinable originally 
ended in ant, and still exists in several rustic dialects with the 
termination at. Chand inserts or omits the nasal at pleasure, 
to suit his metre, as rffa “possessing three feet ” 
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(Pr. R. i. 61) ; TFJ*Trl ftT HY I “ the ear hearing, it is 
broken” (ib. i. 159) ; “shining,” snfw “arraying,” W»icT 
“ being beautiful,” ^iZTj “ being cut/’ etc. (ib. vi. 18), but 
“playing (music),” “mounting (a horse)” (six. 3). 

Tulsi Das chiefly uses the latter form, as aTTH “going ” (Rim. 
S.-k. 7); Tfanr “humming” (ib. 9); WRH “meditating,” 
“finding,” JTRH “being pleased,” “singing” (all in 

Ay-k. 1); and this is also common in most mediaeval poets, 
thus Bihari Lall “placing” (Sat. 6), UTrt (tRJf) "falling” 
(ib.), “being beautiful,” *PEra “appearing,” 

“looking” (ib. 7, 9, etc.). Kabir fsrcnT “living”*^Rim. 30, 5); 

“being boimd” (ib. 31, 3). It survives in all the dialects 
of the eastern Hindi area, in Oudh, Riwa, and Bhojpur, and 
even in the Gangetic Doab. 

The other form ends in a vowel, and is in use in classical 
Hindi, as sing. TTTTfTr m., JTTTfft /■! pi. «»., /. 

“beating.” In the Braj dialect it takes the forms m., 

^TTfir /•; pi. ?TTT;H m. /. The Garhwali dialect preserves the 
older form, as but has also, as have the Raj putana 

dialects, JTTTrft- Kellogg gives also a Kumaon form 
which probably arises from jnst as Panjabi 31TMT from. 

It would seem that, to account for the co-existence of these 
two forms, one ending in a consonant, and the other in & (=o), 
we must have recourse to Hoernle’s theory of the ha- affix, and 
derive from Pr. while we derive ^T<tTT> 

«rt;<TT from a Pr. The ha- theory, however, thus 

begins to assume rather formidable dimensions, and will, ere 
long, require a whole treatise to itself. 

Gujarati has also two forms, one indeclinable ending in <rf, 
as gjVgrrf “ loosing,” the other declinable, as sing. >’i., 

c ft/-, <j ».; pi. ^TffTT m., rtf n. The teiminations are those 

of the adjective in this language (Vol. II. p. 150). There is 
also a form of the indeclinable participle in as which, 
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like ike Bengali, is apparently the locative singular, while that 
in fit has the ending of the old nom, pi. neuter, though, in 
sense, it approaches more to the locative, as JTTTT sfTSffiT 
<UTT MT*IT “If in loosing my bonds thy teeth should 
break.”' Vans Taylor, however, distinguishes two separate 
words with this ending, one of which he would derive from the 
locative singular of Sanskrit feminines, as TiirRTPf, the other 
he would derive from the Skr. infra., as ^Brf. The first form 
he assumes to have been the origin of such phrases as 
“on my coming,” the second, of such as 
“ he teaches ?o do.” This, however, is very doubtful.* 

Two forms are also observable in Marathi, or rather two sets 
of forms. The indeclinable ends in cf, 7TT, and <Tt*TT> as 
flZrTt. *rZ<Trsn. The first of these agrees with Hindi, the 
second with Gujarati, and the third is merely the second with 
an enclitic particle «IT added for emphasis. In active verbs the 
characteristic i appears, as VTsYrTT, “loosing.” 

There is also a declinable form, which, however, is not now used 
as a participle, but appears in the third person of the present 
tense, thus sing. *JZrTT «»., »• J pi- ^2% m., 3R2<qr/., 

n. 

># 

Oriya has only one form for the present participle. It is in¬ 
declinable, ending in ^ or ^3, as ^ijJ, “ seeing.” Of these 
two forms, that with the nasal is the older, though now less 
used, and probably comes from the Pr. neuter in «rt, though 
the intermediate steps are not easily traced. ' 

Even in the earliest writings in Bengali there is no regular 
present participle, but a form derived from the locative of the 
Prakrit is in use. It ends in as and is now used 

as an'infinitive, meaning “to see.” Literally, it means “in 
seeing,” and is used in this sense by Bidy&pati, and the older 
poets. Thus srar \rm I “In imaging (or 


1 Lcckey, Grammar, p. 179. 


* Grammar, p. 113. 
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from wringing) her hair there flows a stream of water ” (Pr. 
K.-8. 13, 15); ?T*n?T I “ On seeing (her), 

love smote him in the heart” (ib. 15, 7). Even here, how¬ 
ever, it becomes almost an infinitive, as ’THHC I 

“ I saw the fair one go to bathe (i.e. in going, or while going) ” 
(ib. 13, 13); <TR ?TIT^ ^ I “ In seeing (or to see) 

Eanh, there has been now delight” (ib. 20, 10). So Bh&rat 
11*17 TJ! tn?:^ ‘By causing to hear, and by hearing, 

I shall obtain news” (Bidya S. 247). 

§ 41. Having thus given the forms of the present participle, 
we next proceed to exhibit the tenses constructed therefrom, 
cither with or without the addition of fragments of the old 
substantive verb, and it will be seen that there is great variety 
in the practice of the respective languages, though all the 
variations are sufficiently alike to justify their being classed 
generally as structurally present tenses. In some cases the 
sense of present time ib more clear and definite than that 
afforded by, the old present of the synthetic system, or, as we 
now call it, the aorist, while in others it has wandered away in 
different directions. 

Sindhi, 1 to begin with, makes this participle into a future. 
In the third person of both numbers the participle is used 
without any addition, thus 

Sing. nu, f Pi- /■ “ he, she, etc., 

will go.” 

The second person, however, retains traces of the substantive 
verb “to be,” though much abraded and indistinct, it runs 

Sing. f PI. m., f. “thou, ye, 

etc., will go.” 

The singular masculine ends in^, just as does the corre- 
1 This section follows, for the most part, Trumpp, pp. 289, 291, etc. 
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sponding person of the aorist, and we may resolve it thus, 
haiando asi — Jutland’ asi=Jutland’ ai = halande. The anusw&ra 
is here, probably, as in the aorist, put in to fill up the hiatus 
caused by loss of s, and first stood over the a of m ; when these 
two syllables were contracted into onfe, it took its place over 
that one. In the singular feminine we start from halandi asi, 
where the final long ( of the participle is shortened, and asi = 
a'i=e, giving lialandi ?, a form still in use, though Triunpp gives 
as the classical type the still further contracted halamlid. The 
plural masculine arises from -/tala add stha, where stha has be¬ 
come tha, and tllfen ha ; the h being dropped, we get halamlha— 
haiando, subsequently resolved into its present form halandaii. 
The plural feminine is merely the feminine of the participle, 
there is no trace of the substantive verb. 

In the same way may bo explained the first person of both 
numbers. 

Siu g. rn., PI. m., 

Here, again, we meet an instance of the curious change of 

into which we observed in the Panjabi and Sijidhi pro¬ 
nouns of the first person plural and (Vol. II. p. 308). 
Thus haiando asmi becomes haiando asi, then halandu ‘si, the 
final o being shortened to u. In the feminine, however, the 
elision of the a of asmi cannot take place by the old laws of 
Sandhi; instead, the I of the participle changes to its semivowel, 
producing halandy asi, which the Sindhians in the present day 
write either as above, or'jfsf^rfa, or even As to 

the termination of the plural, I am disposed to regard it 
as formed by analogy from a singular 'ftr, rather than, with 
Trumpp, as a derivative of Skr. *r:, which, if the be re¬ 
jected, would yield or but not, according to any known 
processes, 

§ 42. Closely analogous to the Sindhi future is the definite 
present in Marathi. In this tense, as in the S. future, the third 
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person preserves no trace of the substantive verb, and in this 
respect curiously resembles the periphrastic future of Sanskrit 
(bodkit&smi, bodhit&xi, but bodhitd). 

The participial form which enters into the composition of 
this tense is, apparently, not used alone in a participial sense. 
gifryPt or grfy<TTwould always imply “he does,” never “doing.” 
For the purely participial sense tho indeclinable participles 
given in the last section are used. 

There is much more difficulty in tracing out the Marathi 
persons than those of Sindki, not only because the remains 
of the substantive verb are more abraded, but because in the 
second and third persons there are two sets of terminations, one 
of which is used when the sense is that of the indicative pre¬ 
sent, the other when it is conditional. 

Beginning with the third person, we have these forms (tntf 
“ escape ”): 

Indicative. Sing. ?TZcfr (ft f, n. PI. ?TZf?T(T m -> /•» “he, 
she, etc., escapes.” 

Conditional. Sing. JRZHT (ft/,*7t »• PI. m., WTf: eft" 

“ were he, etc., to escape.” 

Here the indicative strikes us at once as the older type; 
adjectives do not now in M. end in o in the masculine singular, 
though they did so in Maharashtri Prakrit; the to of the in¬ 
dicative therefore preserves the earlier form. So also in the 
plural there is but one form for all three persons which con¬ 
tains the verb santi, in Old-M. changed to dti, just as in the 
third plural of the aorist, but with disregard of the varying 
terminations for gender of the modem participle. The con¬ 
ditional, on the other hand, is simply the modern participle, 
with its full range of endings for number and gender. 

The second person runs thus: 

Indicative. Sing. >«., cfteT/-,*ITO n. PI. «• 

Conditional. Sing. JJZ7TTO m., (ffa/.lfar »■> PI. m.,f, n. 
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Again, in the indicative, the older ending in o, sutaios=sutato 
'si (asi) ; while in the conditional, sutatds = sutatd asi, with the 
modem ending in a. The plural, however, is the same in both, 
and agrees in termination with the aorist. The first person is 
the s5ine in both indicative and conditional, and is— 

Sing. W.,1 if; <flf ». PI. m.f. n. 

Final anusw&ra here represents probably Pr. sing, amhi, pL 
amho; but the sandhi is irregular, as/. sutatd=sutati amhi ; the 
variant sutatye, used in the Konkan, is more regular for sutaty 
amhi. The pi. sutatd = sutatd amho, where, again, the steps of 
transition to sutatd are difficult to work out. 

§ 43. A similar use of the participle, in a conditional sense, 
occurs in Bengali and Oriya. In the former, the present tense 
is made up by using an auxiliary, and it will come under dis¬ 
cussion in the next chapter, but the conditional has traces of 
the old Pr. form of the verb, and therefore belongs to this 
place. The tense is (dekh “ see ”)— 

Sing. 1. ^fwm. 2. 3. PI. 1. 2. 

|fWT, 3. 

The participle here has lost its terminations for gender, as 
the Bengali adjective has (Vol. II. p. 147): dekhitdm therefore 
=dekhita asnti—dekhita amhi in the sing., and dekhita amhu in 
the pi., lit. “seeing I am dekhitis—dekhita asi, where, on the 
analogy of the aorist, the i l?as crept into the penultimate (now 
ultimate) syllable; dekhita similarly = dekhita stha, whence 
dekhita tha = dekhitaha — dckhitd. So, also, dckhiten = dekhita 
(s)anti, with the same treatment of the verb as in the aorist. 
The third singular is the simple participle. 

In Oriya this tense runs thus : 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. PI- 1- (tf), 2. 

3. 


yol. m. 
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In this tense is preserved the older form of the participle 
Pr. dekhanto, 0. dekhantd, which, as usual, appears unchanged in 
the third sing., as also the pi. Pr. dekliante preserved in the 
3 pi. The other persons exhibit only slight modifications of 
the terminations of the aorist, which are those of the Sanskrit 
present ami, asi, etc. 

In B. and 0. this tense is used with srf^T “ if,” pre¬ 

fixed, “ if I were to do,” etc.; when used alone, it means “ I 
might or should do,” and in B. narrative it occasionally ap¬ 
peal’s as an habitual past, “ I used to do.” 

It should also be mentioned that just as tho Bengali pandits 
have banished the old singular of the pronoun and declared it 
vulgar, so they have branded the singular number of all their 
tenses as low, and those grammarians who write under pandit 
influence gravely assure us that “the singular and plural are 
the same in Bengali verbs, and it is the nominative case before 
them which determines whether they are singular or plural ” 
(Yates’s Gr., ed. Wenger, p. 43). When they come to the real 
old singular, their agitation is extreme, they are too honest to 
leave it out, and too fastidious to put it in. So they preface it 
thus, “If a person speaks with the greatest humility of himself, 
or with the greatest contempt of another, he employs this form; 
but it is not found in good composition. We should have been 
happy to pass it over entirely; but to enable the student to 
understand what he will but too often hear (alas! yes, far too 
often, in the mouths of ninety-nine out of every hundred 
persons in Bengal), it seems necessary to give one examplo ” 
{ib. p. 47). 

The best Bengali poets had not discovered that these forms 
of their mother-tongue were low or vulgar down to the be¬ 
ginning of the present century. In a page opened at random 
in the ATahabarat of Kasiram Das occur “he remained,” 
«rfi*P5rr “he said,” “he asked,” f^rn| “he has 

given,” “ he shall be.” Kabi Kankan uses nfTfa “ thou 
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shalt fall,” nftfa “thou diedst,” “I was;” and 

Bliarat Chandra, f^fwf “ thou hast done,” TTR “ I found,” and 
innumerable other forms, which would be classed as vulgar by 
the purists of the present day. 

y 

§ 44. In the remaining languages, Hindi, Panjabi, and 
Gujarati, both forms of the present participle are used as an 
indefinite present tense, without any trace of the old substan¬ 
tive verb. The indeclinable form occurs constantly in Chand, 
thus sRTftrei mnsi; hwr i iruiR ii " In 

Kartik he performs ablutions at Puhkar, and hears with his ears 
the glories of Gokarn.”—Pr. R. i. 198. The long list of words 
of this form in vi. 39, describing the fight at the durbar, may 
be construed either as participles or present tenses. It is one 
of those scarcely translateable jingles of which Chand is so 
fond \nT vrre iff i 1*4* ittt ^f« spR 
iff | rRH UTT rTTT li and so on for fifty lines. Perhaps the 
meaning may be thus roughly paraphrased— 

They thrust with sword-edge biting, 

They shout the shout of smiting; 

They crouch from weapons sweeping, 

They watch the stool blade leaping. 

The meaning is clearer in other places. XTR^R 

IRR I fTWft gUPT IR I I itYm 

<r n (Pr. R. lx. 17), “The wind blows like to fir^, distressing 
the mind (as if with) penance, the tanks dry up, the mud is 
stirred up, the fishes’ bodies j Mint.” So in Bihari Lai, IRPCTSR 
iffxrra % i *»fr fiR pt irt sffsf 

D “The dolphin-shaped earring shines (sohat) in 
the ear of Gopal, as the flag of love appears (lasat) at the 
threshold while he enters the heart ” (Sat. vi.). He constantly 
uses the feminine Braj form in fff both os a participle and a 
present qrffTT »T «RRfT TClfH II XRT 
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tWTK. t^I jr* vft *Perf?! wrfrr M “The virtuous wife does 
not repeat the bad words of her husband’s younger brother, 
fearing (dar&ti) a quarrel, but dries up with fear, like a parrot 
when a cat approaches its cage ” (Sat. xv.). 

In classical Hindi both forms are used as a present tense, it 
is unnecessary to give instances, as the practice is universal. 
The same is the case in P., where 1j VbT^T “I send,” is the 
ordinary indefinite present. tTIET ^ nT3^ 

“They put a lump of sugar in the mouth of the boy and girl.” 1 

Classical Hindi also uses this participle, with “ if ” prefixed 
as a past conditional; thus they say 5 if^ *j STT^faT rft 
SJlrTl “Had I known, I never would have gone,”—a similar 
practice to that of 0. and B. mentioned in the last section. 

The declinable participle is used in G. as a past habitual, or 
as a subjunctive aorist, according to the grammarians, so that 
W dPri'dl means “ I used to loose,” or, “ I should loose.” In 
the former sense it is employed in the same way as the old 
present or aorist wl"!- The example given is 
JTR THIfTT (pi. masc.) vnff “you used not to keep a fan- 
share.” 1 Most commonly, however, it is used with an auxiliary 
verb in a variety of meanings, this language being veiy fertile 
in the production of compound tenses. 

§ 45. The passive past participle in Sanskrit has many forms; 
the simplest, though least widely used, in the classical lan¬ 
guage, is, however, that in ita (itas'itd, itam), as trfflrt “fallen.” 
The jf of the affix, as would be expected, becomes in the 
higher Prakrits and in the more common dialects falls out 
altogether; thus we have “lost,” Jjfqrf: 

“ robbed,” “ taken,” and many others. 

But Var. vii. 32 admits even in Maharashtri the form from 

1 “ Punjab Customs," in Appendix to Panjabi Grammar, Loodbiana, p. 91. 

s Leckoy, Grammar, p. 160. 
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which the ^ has entirely dropped, and instances for ffafj 
“ laughed,” trf%^ for xrfjTf “ recited,” and this form has be¬ 
come the type of most modern languages. In Old-Hindi this 
partipiple regularly ends in sing, «*», ^ /., pi. \ m., %/., as 
srart '«•, etc., “ burnt.” Here the represents the ^ 

of the Prakrit, hardened into a semivowel before the final 
vowel. In the feminine it is merged in the ^ of the affix, and 
in the plural lost altogether, for easily passes into 

Chand uses this form throughout, as 3TtffT irq ^ 

’?TR I “ his body remained bright, he went to the abode of the 
gods” (i. 299); ^rqf “done,” wpeft “gone,” etc. It is, how¬ 
ever, more frequently used as a tense than as a participle, and 
further illustrations will be given in a following section. 

The form in Tfl lasts all through the mediaeval poets, and is 
still in use in the dialects of Rajputana and in Braj. In the 
former a slight change has occurred, sing. *rNrf, pi. *TT^T, 
while in Kumaon the form is sing. , pi. . 

Modem classical Hindi has sing. ?rPCT ?TTTt /■; pL 
*nr m -> *rrOf/., “struck.” 

Panjabi retains the ^ of the Prakrit, and has sing. wlR,^! /«., 

“ struck;” so also does Sindhi, 
sing. or »>., ; pL >n., ff*T 3 i/. Trumpp 

seems to be here in error in saying that the Tf has been inserted 
to fill the hiatus caused by the elision of the It is rather 
the Tf of hardened to a^ semivowel, as in Old-H. and P. 

Oriya has rejected the final syllable, just as it has in its 
present participle, and has an indeclinable past participle in i, 
as dekhi. This is never used alone, but only in composition, 
with an auxiliary forming a tense. The past participle used to 
form the passive ends in d, like H., as dekhdjibi “to be seen.” 

The same form is found in Gujarati, as sing, sffsft (chhodyo) 
m., (chhodyu) n .; pi. »*., CtSt «• 

G., however, in common with M. B. and 0., has another 
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form of this participle ending in an affix, whose special type is 
Rf. The forms may be brought together for comparison— 


G. Sing. m., 

dTl /•> 


M. (neuter) Sing. 


gzsf n. • 

ii (active) 



G. PI. m.. 


»• 

M. (neater) PI. m., 

5g^rr/-. 

n. 

,, (active) „ (s% fit., 

tftfwi/-, 



B. in Old-B. ^f^fT (only used a* a tense combined with as), 

“ having seen.” 

O- (the same), id. 

The Bhojpuri dialect of Hindi has also an indeclinable past 
participle JTTT^f> i n some districts also JrrfTvTT> from which it 
forms a tense. 

Here the junction vowel varies much. In B. 0. and the 
active of M. it is In G., on the other hand, it is If, while 
in the neuter of M. it is a. M. has a long string of verbs, both 
active and neuter, with the junction vowel d ; some of these are 
causals by origin, os tras “flee,” p.p. U 351 *11, for pald-ild (as 
in B. and O. WI?W). Others, again, owe the long vowel to a 
Skr. ay, as ^ “fly,” p.p. ^TRI, Skr. -d|frl7T + 
Others are denominatives, as “be dazzled,” ^frrraT, Skr. 

; there are, however, some which I am not able to 
explain on*any of the above grounds. The list comprises 
about thirty verbs only, and in twenty-five of them participles, 
with the junction vowel a, are also in use. 

The usual explanation of this form in / is that it is derived 
from the Skr. p.p.p. in ita, through Pr. ido, by change of ^ to 
and thence to The change is undoubtedly possible as 
far as f and «r are concerned, or as far as nr and are con¬ 
cerned; but the change from ^ to "5 is a great stumbling-block. 
The great authority of Lassen (p. 363) is usually quoted in 
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support of this view, but even be cannot avoid being struck by 
the coincidence between tbis and tbe Slavonic preterites in /. 

As regards tbe change from to f, it is observable that it 
only pccurs in those Skr. preterites which contain a cerebral. 
Thus llr[ becomes in Magadhi qpg (Mr. 270). Here, however, 
there was evidently a form = 3iZ= WT5, so that there is no 
question of a ^ at all. So also in WTTS for 3rni 7T = = 

°qZ = oq-j (Mr. 227). The only other instance known to me is 
*1% for TIH (Mr. 276), bnt here we may fairly assume a false 
analogy with qj% = sr7T. So widespread a form as the modern 
participle in l must rest upon some firmer proof than the rare 
examples given above. 

I am disposed to think that we have in this participle the 
survival of an ancient form which has not been preserved in 
classical Sanskrit, nor in the written Prakrits. Perhaps (but 
here I tread on ground somewhat beyond my own domain) that 
type of the passive past in Skr. which ends in •! or TJJ may be 
the classical representative of this ancient form; thus we have 
from cut,” from v ; “cleave,” and in some 

roots both forms, that in rf and that in , stand side by side, 
thus “fill,” makes and qq:, “push,” and «TtI: 

Even in the Slavonic languages, however, the characteristic l 
of the%reterite is thought to have arisen from an original d, 
and that again from t} If this be so, we have here an ancient 
change which took place before the separation of the various 
members of the Indo-European family, and not a mere local 
corruption confined to Indian ground. In Russian the pre¬ 
terite is a participle with forms for gender, thus from to 

make,” pret. sing, diclal’*»., dielala/dielalo »., pi. dielali m/n. 2 
In Servian the same form occurs, trds “ to shake,” has— 

Sing, tr^sao m., tr^sla/., treslo n. 

PL tresli m., tr^sle /., tresla n. 


1 Rapp, Verbal-orgamsmus, vol. i. p. 99. 

2 Reiif, Russ. Grammar, p. 97; Rapp, rol. i. 137. 
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Compare Marathi— 

Sing. trAsaU, trasali, tr&sale. 

PI. trisale, trisalyi, tr&sali 

from "to trouble.” The similarity is striking, and seems 
to be more than a mere accidental coincidence. Moreover, 
the connection between this Slavonic l and n is shown in 
more than one instance. Thus, the Russian verb has from ncs 
"to drag” a pret. past sing, nesen m., nescna /., neseno «., 
pi. nesenv. The same form occurs in the Czech. 

But we are getting beyond bounds. The comparison is 
attractive, and, if there were time to study the Slavonic 
languages as well as the Indian, might perhaps be worked out 
to some conclusive result. All that can be said at present is that 
two groups of the same family have a preterite in /, and that 
there may be some connection between the two; while, on the 
other hand, the derivation of this preterite from a past participle 
in t seems strained and ill-supported as regards the Indian 
group, and if true for the Slavonic group, must have occurred 
a long while ago, before the separation of the families, and has 
strangely failed to leave any traces of itself in the most im¬ 
portant language of the Indian group in its most cultivated 
stage. 


§ 46. Let us turn to matters more within our scope. The 
passive past participle is the only part of the modern verb 
which affords an exception to the general rule of the un¬ 
changeableness of the stem-syllable. Each one of the modern 
languages has a few such participles, which, being derived 
from the Prakrit developments of the Skr. p.p.p., differ from their 
respective verbal stems, which latter are derived generally from 
the form of the root used in the present tense. These early 
Tadbhava participles, as they may justly be called, are most 
numerous in Sindhi. Trumpp gives (p. 273) a list of no 
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less than 140 of them, a number which far exceeds that to be 
found in any other of the languages. They owe their existence 
chiefly to the omission in Skr. of the intermediate g, so that 
th^ affix <T of the p.p.p. is added directly to the root, and when 
this root ends in a consonant, there arises a strong or mixed 
nexus, which in Prakrit has to be dealt with according to the 
ordinary phonetic laws. Sometimes, as we saw in § 14, the 
stem of the verb itself is entirely borrowed from the p.p.p., 
and in that case the modern participle does not diffor from the 
rest of the verb; but when the ordinary stem is derived from 
the older present, and only the participle from the old p.p.p., 
the two differ so much that it is difficult at first sight to recog¬ 
nize the connection between them. 

The verbs given in § 19 have mostly old Tadbhava participles, 
and it is through these participles that the clue is found to the 
derivation of the verb. Thus— 


STEM. 

“be bound” 

8KR. 

) v'wv 

P.P.P. 

SKR. 

(quasi 

PR. 

“bind” 

i 


WW 


“ be beard ” ' 

“hear” 

>• 

I 




“ be cooked ” | 
XVJ “ cook ” j 



vs 


| 

“ be got ” j 

► 

i • 


• 


“ be milked ” ^ 

“ milk ” J 

| 

irtFr 


lift 

’gg “ torment” 


ivfr 



“ be broken ” "j 
break” j 


^r^fr 


>rnfr 

“ be fried ” 1 

Vvnsf 



(analogy of 


*}-3T“fry” j 
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STEM. 

“ be broken ” ^ 
“ break ” 
be heard” "1 
WTTp'hear” j 

“ raise " 

j 

gtff" be killed” j 
TTf “ rub ” ) 

“ be rubbed ” j 
“touch” } 
s^q “ be touched ” j 


SUL 

P.P.P. 

8K.R. 

PR. 


f^ft 


• 

V* 


(regular modern form) 





V?* 



SFt 

Vvi 






w 



The exact coincidence of these participles with, the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit confirms the derivation of the verbal stems given 
in § 19. There are many others equally instructive as retain¬ 
ing the Prakrit form; thus, for instance, we can explain the 
following: 


s. Bxa. a. r.r.r. sex. ph. 


■fg«( “ smear,” 

Vfa-q. 

f%rfr 

fqrjr 

f^Trft 

HP “ warm,” 


rTeft 


rTrit 

sleep,” 



S* 

^Ttt 

qT “ get,” 

VHR. 


hitt 

qTrfr [?] 

’SHUT “ bring,” 

V ^n^ft 

^rrfr 

^T^cT 


“ weep,”* 




wt 

So also the origin of ’gqij “ wipe out,” is 

obscure, till 


look at the p.p.p. which leads to Skr. '3^, and then we 

see that ughanu is for uga/uinu=udghar&hanam. The participles 
in tha similarly explain themselves, as 


s. 

fSH “ see,” 
^FT “ rain,” 


8KR. 

Vti 

8. P.P.P. 

ff^r 

SKR. 

PR. 


T3t. 
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s. 8K&. S. r.M. 

• 

8XR, Pit. 

fbf, b? " enter,” 







(H.^3) 

ifo "grind,” V'flW ifljt 


7RI “bepleased,” y'gtJ 


The next three words have old Tadbhava participles in 

almost all the languages of this group : 


“give,” p.p.p. f^ft, Pr. 


^Tw"do” „ sftvfr, 

Skr. ffrr, Pr. tee 


under H. 

“ die,” „ JTt, Skr. Wrt, 

Pr. 

Another class is composed of denominatives or neuter verbs 

with the causal typo dm (§ 28). These are 

Infin. “to boil over,” 

p.p.p ■g^rnrpt 

„ “ to be extinguished,” 

» T 3?rnift 

„ “ to fly,” 

» '3'dl«lTl 

■> ijm+tvi " to decrease,” 


„ “ to be burnt,” 

» *9lUH 

„ “ to be extinguished,” 


» f^imn “ to be sold,” 

m tq °fi l 


There is, as already mentioned, considerable obscurity as to 
the derivation of these words: uddmanu is, however, certainly 
from Skr. ud-di, p.p.p. dlna; ujh&manu perhaps fromSkr. ul-kshi, 
‘ p.p.p. kthlna; tikdmanu from Skr. vikri, p.p.p., however, not 
krtna, hut krlta. On the analogy of those verbs whose p.p.p. 
ended in m, may have been formed the modified p.p. in no for 
all verbs of the class, regardless of the fact that in the classical 
language the causal p.p. would end in djrita, e.g. sthdpita. In 
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Hindi, also, stems ending in & take this p.p. in mo in the poets 
as faTT, P-P- farcpft, or apocopated n, as tnTT p-p- . 

The above remarks explain nearly half the words in 
Trumpp’s list, for the rest the uncertainty is too great to 
admit of satisfactory explanation. Trumpp, for instance, would 
derive “to satisfy,” and ^TW “to bo satisfied,” from Skr. 
V HH, but the p.p.p. can hardly represent cTR. 

Others again there are whose p.p. is intelligible, while the 
infinitive is not. snft “engaged” (in work) explains itself by 
Skr. Pr. arfft, clearly enough, but its infinitive should be 
jujanu or junjanu (Pa. . Whence then comes it that the 

infinitive is jumbanu ? So also rudho “busily employed” is clearly 
Skr. (^v), one form of the infinitive rujhanu is regularly 
derived from Skr. but what arc we to say to another 

form rumb/ianu or rubhanu ? 

Panjabi has several of the same early Tadbhava participles 
as Sindhi, and a few of its own. The total number, however, 
is much smaller than in Sindhi. The commonest are 


**R7»T“do” 

PJ. 

•aldi 

8KR. 

®7T (dialectically also cf| ^f). 

srmrr'go,” 

finir, 

W (also WT?n = Skr. EJT7T). 

“ know,” 

5fTdT 

tlltT- 

^WT “ see,” 


(also fagj more Sindhico). 

“ give,” 

farTT, fam 

^tT- 

%I»n “ take,” - 

vtlfTT. fa^TT 

instead of classical wJ-ET. 

“ rain,” 


T»- 

“eat," 


*ITf^r?. 

qarr “ fall," 

fasrr 

qf?T7J, Sindhi id. through 

JrfpFT “ bind,” 

*tst 

TO- 

U^IUHI “recognize,” 

wren 


fawr “sew,” 


tfar. 

tffal “ sleep,” 

f«T 
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P.P. 6KK. 

^TTJT “ arrive, 

twui "cook fw 

1 “ marry, 

“ soy,” f^ifT 

Tf?W7 “ remain,” T^fT- 


In the two last the ^ has leapt over into the preceding 
syllable, and kihu, rihd, are for kahid, rahid, respectively. The 
above list nearly, if not quite, exhausts the early Tadbhava 
participles of Janjabi, and Hindi influence is already at work 
in favour of the ordinary type. 

§ 47. Gujarati has, like Panjabi, a smaller number of these 
participles than Sindhi. 


IX FIX. 

“do” 

qrar, 

skr. ru. 

“take” 

>1 


vHtT 

“ artive ” 

xftf'Nfr. ifrftffr 

? 

“see* 


TZ 

qt^t3«fear” 



HTPT“eat” 


*rrf5(<t 

“produce” 

°^*ft 

■^TW (present utpadyatc) 


osft 

fqcq^ (pres, nishpadyate ) 

qtq “drink” 

vhfr. 

iftcT 

“sleep” 



“die” 


T* 

“ £ ive ” 


V* 

“ sit” 



q’lT^ “ enter ” 

to* 

ufas 

“flee” 

*tr£\ 

•JS (present naiyati) 

SJ5“go” 


^Irl 
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In the instances of kldho, lihldho, kh&dho, pidho, and didho, 
•we have probably formations based on the analogy of Mho, for 
the exception of bihidho, which may owe its dh to a com¬ 
bination of the h and d of Pr. vihido, there is no older form 
which would yield dh. The origin of these forms wilT be 
more fully inquired into under Hindi, where they are well 
illustrated. 

So far does tho original meaning of these participles appear 
to have been obscured, that from them a participle ending in 
elo is also formed, and they say hldhclo, dilhelo, and the like, 
where the participial element occurs twice. Tht- ordinary verb 
having two forms of participle, one in yo, the other in elo, the 
verbs in the above list were bound to have them also, and 
instead of adding elo to the stem, and making karelo, liclo, 
it has been added to the already formed early Tadbhava 
participle. 

There appears to be a slight difference in meaning be¬ 
tween the two forms of the Gujarati past participle, that 
in elo being somewhat more emphatic than that in yo. Thus 
W ^ “I am come," but eg “I am come,” 

(emphatically). 

Marathi has early Tadbhava participles, and it has others, 
which are accounted irregular by the grammarians from 
other causes. The former are not numerous, and are chiefly 
found in the same stems as in the other languages. Thus we 
have— •• « 


“go," 

p.p.p. 

^ “coni*,” 

» TjraT 

*n; “ die,” 


% “take” (wear), 


3iT; “ do,” 

„ 
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Steins ending in m exhibit z in the participle, as 
“ dig,” p.p.p. T3ZWT 

IfHT “speak,” „ 

, THU “slay,” „ ^TZ^T 

The explanation of these words is apparently to be found in 
a contraction of syllables ; thus Skr. V “ dig ” forms 
regularly p.p.p. wa, but the q being changed to uj in Prakrit, 
a p.p.p. T^frnrrT would be legitimately formed, whence T=p»z, to 
which, forgetful of the fact that this is already a participle, M. 
adds its own participial termination 5TT, and by rejection of 
the nasal arrives at t=lz<sH. So also p.p.p. qfhlfT, whence 

ifC? and *fZ + *fT- Skr. ^ has p.p.p. but a Pr. form 
ffftnTT would be, and is, used, whence and the stem-vowel 
having been lengthened, i|tz 4- NTT. 

To a similar retention of the H of the Skr. p.p.p. may be 
attributed the following, though the etymology is in some 
cases very obscure: 


if “ take,” 

“ taken.” 

“ washed,” 

“ washed.” 

qq “see,” 

“ seen." 

JTR “ask,” 

*nf*TrT5TT “ asked.’ 

*rnr “ teii,” 

¥rt^rr“toid.” 

trnz“put,” 

trnm“put.” 

T^T “ eat,” 

“eaten.” 


In § 15 it was shown that Pr. inserts 'tT in forms like 
ghettum, ghett&na, which may be a retention of in grihita. 
In the next four words on the list there seems to be a double 
participle, as in Gr. kidhelo , etc. The origin of is unknown 
to me, it looks like an early causal of if take. In TsTT the p.p. 
is apparently a contraction of *3Tf«[*rT, Skr. WTf^cT- 
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§ 48. Hindi has very few of these participles. In the 
classical language only the following are in use : 

WIT “ d °.” ftrerr “ done.” 

^TCWdte,'’ gw “dead.” 

“ take,” fSHTT “ taken.” 

%*IT “give,” forgiven.” 

wmT“g«,” Wr*‘gonc.” 

All the other verbs in the language form this participle 
from the common stem used in all the other tenses, though 
in the mediaeval poets some of the old Tadbhava participles are 
found, as dilthau “seen,” tuff/iau "pleased,” ( tiuhta ) in Chand. 
The three verbs kar, le, and de, however, have several peculiar 
fonus in Old-H., and in the mediaeval poets, which are still 
heard in some of the rustic dialects. There are three parallel 
forms: 

^ lias i. or fwt ii. or ill. whff or fgnft. 

^ „ i. or f^ff. ii. or iii. or 

% „ L ijfhft or ii. or iii. eftvft or 

The curious thing about these three verbs is that every two 
of them have borrowed a form peculiar to the third. For 
kiyau is properly the participle of kar, Skr. HTH, Pr. and 
It has been borrowed by le and de. So dlnau belongs 
to de, Skr. ^tT, Pa. and Pr. f^uft, and has boen borrowed by 
kar and le. Also lidhau belongs to le, Skr. Pa. and Pr. 

and has been borrowed by Jcar and de. We cannot 
get kinau or kidhau phonetically from V T5, nor dlyau and 
did/iau from V <*t, nor lii/au and linan from V wg, without 
forcing etymology. These three verbs are so constantly used 
together, and fall in so conveniently for rhymes in the poets, 
that it is not surprising that, in the general decay and con¬ 
fusion of forms out of which the modern languages sprung, 
they should have borrowed from one another. To begin with 
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our oldest author, Chand, fafpsft, and all occur 

frequently, -with the first vowel both long and short, and the 
final vowel occasionally cut off if it happens to he in the way 
of the metre. || “ The girl made lamenta¬ 

tion ” (Pr. R. i. 171). It is long in 

7TW f^TT faff f^J II 

“He then made reflection on all sides.”—xx. 20. 

fit HT5T II 

“He made preparation for going.”—xx. 28. 

Apocopated, ^ ^fa and ^fa in 

*T3 qfd<# *i<£ mr ^fa II 
ffH fl«T TfJPT i*fa u 

“ He entrusted the fort to the castellan, 

Made a going to the eastern country."—xx. 29. 

sffa II 

“ Took all shouting and playing on drums.”— ib. 

A form with a occurs for le and de only, as 5T?ft fan ny 
nfa U “ Took Brahmins and gurus, saying” (ib. 20), and 
*15*51 oTT ll “ When the maiden gave her troth to the 
bridegroom” (ib. 22). 

Commonest by far is the second form with either long or 
short vowel, in the latter case generally with doubling of the 
following consonant, and very frequently with the last vowel 
apocopated. Of these types that with the double consonant is 
nearest to the Prakrit, and thus presumably the oldest, the 
rejection of one consonant and lengthening of the preceding 
vowel is a later feature. In Chand, however, there is no distinc¬ 
tion between the two; so that one rhymes with the other, as in 

Mil ft^ TTPT *TR ^5* M II 

“ In his private apartments Prithiraj dallied with his wives and 
attendants, 

In saffron robes and turbaned head ho made the sport of love.” 

—xxi. 22. 
10 


vol. in. 
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So also *rfz f^rfvj fag-q “having plundered the land, 
he has taken treasure” (xxi. 89). In this passage the pre¬ 
ceding line ends with fqiHW. (In Hindi av = au, so kinnav is 
to be read kinnau, etc.) . 

faffsnr ^r*r fsrerr *rf^ i 

“ Smiling tho king accepted the espousal.”—xx. 23. 

fire <rbrt n 

<fNr « 

“ Ho poured (gave) a thousand jars over Siva, 

Then ho took a vow to fast three (days).”-T-i. 189. 

See also the quotation at p. 268 of Vol. II. 

Instances of the apocopated form occur chiefly at the end of 
a line; as 

5TRT H8TU? II 

Hfa ’HIT VT WN # 

" Having gone ten lot he made a halt, 

Villages and towns between he plundered.”—i. 208. 

“ Parimal gave the order for fighting.”—xxi. 5. 

The third form is more frequently found with de, to which it 
least of all belongs, and has an additional termination it/a 
sometimes attached to it, as 

HT*T tR 

“ He gave gifts and honours abundant.”—i. 342. 

In this passage it rhymes with which ought perhaps 

to be read “ having taken.” 

There is an instance of the natural change into the palatal in 

HHCt fC R 5TT^ II 

“ Carts and boats he went and stopped; 

Alhu and TJdal he suffered not to alight.”—xxi. 86. 
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for and f^Trt respectively. This latter occurs frequently, 
in. a slightly altered shape— 

sr; 7 ^ II 

' “ Dhundha gave a blessing to the king.”—i. 305. 

ftfsTTPST HTff II 

“ Prithiraj gave him two provinces.”— ib. 307. 

All three types may be found repeatedly throughout the 
poem. In later times, as in Tulsi Das and in Braj poetry 
generally, those verbs take the forms and 

and the last syllable is occasionally apocopated as in Chond. 
Thus Tulsi Das— 

Tiff fwfV <5[Tf fW II 

fafaf ?T »fTT fWf y 

“In this way he performed all the ceremony of cremation. 

Having duly bathed, he presented tho offering of sesnmum.” 

—Ay-k. 894. 

Htff 3JT *fh«T II 

“ The guru hath given mo good advice.”— ib. 928. 

rTT 3 kT II 

“ Then why has he taken an army with him ? "— ib. 982. 

The above examples may suffice for these special types, 
which have no analogy with other preterites in H. Oriya and 
Bengali have few such forms, for 0. TRoTT and ^iwTT are merely 
contractions of *Tfy?TT and sfif^sTT, from jr; “die,” and gR 
“do,” respectively. From ^7 "go,” O. ^RTf, B. rr^T, is about 
the only real old Tadbhava in those two languages. 

§ 49. The participial tenses formed from the past participle 
are analogous to those from tho present. In ordinary Hindi 
the participle itself is used as a past tense, without any relic of 
the substantive verb; it will have been noticed that in all the 
passages quoted in the last section, the participle must be trans¬ 
lated as a preterite, and this is the case in the modern language. 
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both for active and neuter verbs, as bold “ be said,” kiy& “ he 
did.” In the mediaeval poets, however, and to this day in the 
rustic dialects of Oudh and the eastern Hindi area, there exists 
a preterite with terminations retaining traces of the incorpora¬ 
tion of the old substantive verb. Before these terminations the 
long & and i of the p.p. masculine and feminine are shortened, 
and the vowel of the maseuline is often replaced by e. Thus 


we have (m&r “ strike 





snf<s. I. 2. 

3. 

PL. 1. 

2. 

3. 

m. TITT'S HT<C^3 



5RTTF 

L , r , 

*nXT*I 

/. 

*Tf^3 

?TTfrf»f 

Jrrfts? 



Also in »i. etc. In the sing. 2, 3, the syllable is often 
added, as HTTfa, and variated into ff', as JTTTff >»., 

*rrftf?/. Thus Vft “he went re¬ 

joicing, holding in his heart Raghunatha ” (Tulsi Das, Ham. 
Sund-k. 4), ^rc “I have seen with my 

eyes the messenger of Ram” ( ib . 12). Tulsi does not observe 
the gender very closely, if at all,— ijf% WsTT^ ^3 tpjjr 11 

“Again she gate np even dry leaves” (Bal-k. 156), 

|| “She asked the people, why is this re¬ 
joicing ?” (Ay-k. 87). But the feminine is kept in 
ftTH ^Yftf3 <Ttff I “The flatteress has given instruction to 
(has prompted) thee” (Ay-k. 101). The type ending in si, 
though used for both 2 and 3 sing., more strictly belongs, I 
think, to 2 sing, from Skr. asi; but ?n this tense the traces of 
the substantive verb are so much abraded that it is difficult to 
speak with certainty about them. The following handful of 
instances, taken at hazard from one page of the Sundara- 
kanda of Tulsi's work, will show the various senses in which 
this affix is used: ^ ^ f<rzq Ml “He eats the 

fruit, and tears up the bushes ” (S-k. 40), JTTTfa ^ 

V'O II “ Some he slew, some ho trampled under 
foot, some he caused to mix with the dust,” pf 
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^rr I ^f? ^ VNfa «f*T iftHT I ^hlT wf? 

*frff I . . . . *HTfa fafST^T W*JVT I “ Saith the lord of 
Lanka, who art thou, and what ? By whose strength hast thou 
torn to pieces the forest, hast thou never heard of my fame, . . . 
for what fault hast thou hilled the demons?” (ib.) Panjabi 
throws no light on the subject, as it does not use this form, but 
employs the participle simply as a tense, as mail, tit, uh murid, 
“ I, thou, he, smote.” Indeed, to such an extent in H. and P. 
has this custom of using the bare participle as a preterite tense 
prevailed, that it cannot now he used in any other sense, and if 
we wish to saj» “smitten,” we must not use H. mdrd or P. 
m&rid alone, hut must add the participle of the modem sub¬ 
stantive verb, and say H. mdrd hud, P. mdrid hold. The only 
trace in P. of the old substantive verb is to be found in a 
dialectic form which I have often heard, though it does not 
seem to he used in writing, as “he did,” which is 

probably to be referred to S. The grammarians, 

however, suppose that hllos is in some way a metathesis of m ne 
hita, so that kitd-\-us = kifos. The instrumental, however, of 
uh “he,” is not us ne, but «»; us ne is Hindi, and would 
hardly have been resorted to in the formation of a pure 
dialectic type like this. Moreover, in the 1 plural we have 
such expressions as which is evidently khdtide+’sa, for 

asd = a tinafr. . 

Different from modem, but strikingly similar to mediaeval, 
Hindi in this respect is *3indhi, which does not, employ the 
participle singly as a preterite, but, except in the 3 sing, and 
pi., has relics of the substantive verb incorporated with it, thus 
(hal“ go”)— 

kiko. 1. 2. 3. pl. 1. 2. 3. 

m. ff^nsfr sfsnrraY ffwa 

/. WZ ffcr3f*Tf 

By comparing these terminations with those of the S. future, 
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which is based upon the present participle (§ 41), it will be 
seen that they are absolutely identical, thus: 

halandu -si corresponds to haliu -si. 


halandia -si 
halanda. -si 
halondih -si 
etc. 


halia -si. 
hali& -sf. 
haliu -si. 
etc. 


and the terminations may, in the case of the preterite, there¬ 
fore, as well as in that of the future, be referred to the old Skr. 
verb as in various degrees of decay. 

Marathi exhibits the same analogy between the present and 
the preterite; to its p.p. in wfT »*., *ft/., % etc., it odds the 
same terminations as to the present p. in HT m., eft/., H etc. 
Thus 


Sing. 1. »*•> 



2. 

°^f /., 

n. 

3- 1 ft; 

°^/., 

°lf ». 

PI. 1. »»•/. n. 

>1 



2. id. 



3. HZ 91 m. 

°^T/. 

«• 


The forms exactly agree with those of the present, as will be 
seen by turning to § 42. There is no conditional as in the 
present. When it desires to use this form in an adjectival 
sense, M., having apparently forgotten its originally participial 
nature, adds another thus we get #{%%' “a dead 

animal,” “a made (i.e. experienced) man.” The 

fact so well established for S. and M. may help us to under¬ 
stand, if wo cannot fully explain, the preterites of 0. and B., 
which are formed in the same way. From a p.p. 0. 

constructs a preterite, thus— 

Sing. 1. ^fi=rf%T 2. ^fipj 
PI. 1. 2. 


3. 

3. 
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where the terminations correspond exactly‘with those of the 
conditional, which is similarly formed from the present par¬ 
ticiple. 

Bengali does the same (pace the Pandits), as— 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. 

PI- 1- 2. ffwr 3. 

Here the 3 sing, has also with a final Pi, as in the 

imperative and future, concerning which see § 53. The 1 sing, 
in nu is frequently heard in speaking, and is very common in 
the old poets, as PTq»r T7PRT “/saw the fair one looking 

woe-begone ” (Bidyapati, vii. 1), where some read 

In Gujarati the participle is used alone as a preterite in both 
forms, that in yo and that in elo, but more frequently a modern 
substantive verb is added for greater clearness. This language 
has no traces of the old incorporated Sanskrit as. 

§ 50. In the past tenses of all but B. and 0. the prayogas or 
constructions mentioned in Yol. H. p. 264, are employed. In 
most of the languages, indeed, their use is restricted to the past 
tenses. The direct or karta prayoga is used with neuter verbs, 
and requires the subject to be in the nominative case, while the 
participle, which does duty for a preterite, changes with the 
gender of the speaker. Thus 

H. qt^IT “ he spoke,” if “ those men spoke.” 

“ she spoke^’ if “ those wojnen spoke.” 

So, also, in P. S. and G. In M. the principle is the same, 
though there is more variety of forms: 

Wt “ he said,” ^ “ illi dixerunt” 

7ft +^.£<jn “ she said,” WT “ Mas dixerunt.” 

“ it said,” rFf “ ilia dixerunt.” 

And so through all the persons except 1 and 2 plural, where no 
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distinction of gender is necessary, as the speaker is known. In 
the active verb, however, the karma or objective construction is 
used, where the subject is put in the instrumental, the verb 
agreeing in number and gender with the object. Thus, H. 

% HJ? % ^ 95? ^ “ I have spoken very harsh 

words to you” (Sak. 33). Here the subject mat ne is in the 
instrumental, the verb kahe hat is masc. plural, to agree with the 
object mchan. ^ if WT ?t fJT9H f^TT (*&. 39) “Destiny 
has joined just such a joining” (has brought about such a 
marriage). 

So also in M. the p.p. is declined for all three genders in 
both numbers so as to agree with the object, as 
*TTf^ “he read the book,” where vdchilt is fern, sing., to 
agree with pothi. In 31. and S. many verbs are both active 
and neuter, in which case the preterite has a double construc¬ 
tion, direct or kart a when the verb is used as a neuter, objective 
or karma when it is used as an active. So also in Gr. The dis¬ 
tinction appertains to syntax, and not to formlore, and need not 
be more than mentioned here. 

There is also a third or impersonal construction technically 
known as bhdva, in which the object is not expressed, and the 
verb, therefore, remains always in the neuter. In 31., however, 
this construction is used oven when the object is expressed, as 
3TPT WT5TT “he beat him,” literally “by him to him 

beaten.” 


§ 51. The participle of the future passive, which in Sanskrit 
ends in 7T3J, plays an important part in the modern verb in 
some languages. It does not, like the two previously noticed 
participles, form modem participles, but rather various kinds of 
verbal nouns, such as in Latin grammar w'O are familiar with 
under the names of gerunds and supines, also the infinitive. 
The Latin gerund itself is, however, closely allied to the parti¬ 
ciple of the future passive, for amandi, amando, amandum, are 
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respectively the genitive, dative, and accusative of amandus. 
There is, therefore, a participial nature inherent in these forms 
which justifies their inclusion in the present chapter. The Skr. 
tavya becomes in Pr. davm, and with elision of the d, awa. 
ThuS Skr. ifrfVTnq, Pr. So also Pr. 

«RfT^nj, which must be refeiTed to a Sanskrit form 
rather than to the classical form , for Prakrit, as 
mentioned before, generally takes no heed of Sanskrit subtle¬ 
ties about inserting or omitting the intermediate X> hut treats 
all verbs alike, as if that letter were inserted, and it naturally 
gives the type to its modern descendants in all cases. 

The treatment of the form so inherited from the Prakrit 
differs in the various languages, both in form and meaning. 

Sindhi uses it as a present passive participle ending in ibo, 
Pr. losing the a and the first v of the suffix, becomes 

meaning “being done.” The transition from the 
original sense of “that which is to be (or must bo) done,” into 
“ that which is being done,” is simple and natural. Examples 
are— 

WTZSJ “ to choke,” “ being choked.” 

“ to cheat,” «fT “ being cheated.” 

fJwfTIJ “ to seize.” “ being seized.” 1 

Gujarati differs from Sindhi in rejecting the ^ and retaining 
the thus making “being done,” as »»., =rt/., 

g «., etc., “beingloosed;” ,however,means “bringing,” 

where the sense has become active. The neuter of this form 
does duty as an infinitive, as 3R “to go,” of which more 
hereafter. 

In Marathi the vowel preceding the w is lengthened, and 
one v rejected, giving a form which is the same for 

active and neuter verbs. The meaning, to judge by the 


1 Trumpp, p. 54. 
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examples quoted, has also changed, for although properly the 
same as in the older languages, “ that which has to be done,” it 
is used in constructions where it implies “the doing” of a thing 
only. It takes all three genders, and is commonly used also in 
the genitive and dative cases and or 

^ncrerre. Thus if fair “I am ready to do 

'that ” (»'.«. " to the doing of ”), Hiupt ^ 

“ I have something to say to you,” t'.e. “with you something of 
that which must he said I am.” Thus it approximates some¬ 
what to the infinitive of G., as in the following passage : 

^ ^TCPTT tfa I ^1 It ’ 

jjTPlT | ^Tt 5T *T<T II 

5R VR <RI II 

“ It is proper not to associate, to be separated from the world; 

It is proper to preserve solitude, not to speak at all; 

People, wealth, self it is proper to consider as vomit.” 

—Tukaram. Abh. 1885. 

Here rdte (Skr. means “it seems,” t'.e. “it seems 

proper,” like Latin decet, oportet, licet, used impersonally, and 
the participle agrees with the object. Thus sanga and ekdnta 
being masc., the participles are masc. kardvd and sevdvd ; mdt 
(Skr. ?rrTr) being fern., boluvi is fem. also; jag, vaman neut., 
hence durdvdven, lekMven neut. The original meaning of a 
passive participle may be exhibited by supposing the sentence 
to be “ society is not to be made . . . this seems proper,” which 
is easily inverted into the rendering given above. 

When used in the genitive or dative case, the cf sometimes 
drops out, and they say, for instance, STRlfa 

“We shall have to go to another country,” forgrR^n, 
literally “ to us in another country of going it will fall.” Latin 
would here use the corresponding passive participle, Nobis 
eundum erit, or Skr. gantavyam asti. 

Panjabi has apparently no trace left of this participle, nor 
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has classical Hindi, but in rustic Hindi,'especially in the 
eastern parts of its area, as well as in Bengali and Oriya, this 
participle exists. In Bhojpuri it ends in ^ or %, without any 
junction-vowel, and means the doing of anything, as vf 
sunbe na kailan, “they did not make a hearing," i.e. “they 
would not listen,” ?TTf*R *T mdnte na karihdi, “ they will 
not make an obeying," i.e. “ they will not obey.” 1 It is more 
emphatic than a simple preterite or future, and implies that the 
persons referred to obstinately refused to hear or obey. 

In B. and 0. it is a simple infinitive, but as a noun is de¬ 
clined in all ca^s, thus B. 0. “to see,” genitive ^fT^"PC 

“ of seeing,” etc. As a noun, it also implies the act of doing 
anything, as 0. TTfhRT IZ aTTT^tT W TTR “the 

hearing of, or listening to, obscene songs, is a fault, the singing 
(of them) is a crime” (see § 74). 


§ 52. The tenses formed from this participle come next 
to be considered. In Sindhi the old substantive verb is 
incorporated, just as in the tenses derived from the present 
and past participles, but it is used to form a future passive 
from active verbs only, ns (clihad “abandon”), “I shall be 
abandoned,” etc. 


Sing. m. 1. 2. 

f 1. 2. 


3. 

3. 


PI. m. 1. ^fjRTtPf. 2. 

f. 1. gifffa'dfilff 2. 


3. 

3. 


Here the terminations are precisely identical in every respect 
with those of the active future and preterite, exhibited in the 
preceding sections. 

In Gujarati this participle used alone, and inflected for 


1 Kellogg, Grammar, p. 231. 
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gender, constitutes •what the grammar-writers are pleased to 
call the second present of the second potential mood. It is, 
however, really a construction of the objective, or karma, kind, 
in which the verb agrees with its object, and the subject or 
agent is in the instrumental or (as usual in G. in this ‘con¬ 
struction) in the dative; thus they say ttr; or"?j “I 

ought to release,” i.e. “by me it is to be released,” or If 
WT^t “ you ought to have confidence,” i.e. “ by thee 
trust is to be made,” Skr. f^pSTO: WTT3T.. 

The genitive case also, oddly enough, forms a tense of its 
own, also with no trace of the old substantive verb, as 
m., «j n. The meaning seems hardly, if at all, 
distinguishable from that of the nominative, and the construc¬ 
tion is objective, as in that tense; thus % WTO ’STOTT WT^T«j 
“ the work which we ought to do.” I am not altogether satis¬ 
fied, however, with the explanation of this tense as the genitive 
of the above participle, and would suggest that it may possibly 
be derived from the Atm one. pres. part, in mdna, like bhava- 
mbia. It is possible, I think, that though the Atmanepada 
has dropped out of use at an early epoch, yet that this parti¬ 
ciple, not being specially recognized as belonging to that phase 
of the verb, may, in some dialects, have held its own. From 
the want of documents of the intermediate period, however, the 
question is one which must remain, for the present at least, 
obscure. 

Marathi combines the terminations, used by it in the indica¬ 
tive present and past, with this participle also, but, from a 
memory of its origin, employs the tense so formed somewhat in 
the same way as G., namely, as indicating that a thing ought 
to be or should be done. From this strict and primary sense 
other subsidiary meanings branch out, as might be expected. 
The neuter verb uses the direct or kartd construction, also the 
bh&va or impersonal; the active uses the karma and bh&va. As 
it is only in the direct construction that the verb is conjugated 
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for person, it is only in the neuter verb that tbo verbal termi¬ 
nations occur. Thus (sut “ escape ”)— 

Sing. m. 1. gfOTT 2. 3. °WT PI. 1. 2. 3. 

• /. °#t °3 tt °3mr °5n 

»• 5FTZTW °^fa °W °^f 


The 2 plural here differs from the other tenses in preserving 
a separate form for all three genders, in which the final t 
recalls the termination of the 2 plural of the Sanskrit opta¬ 
tive. 

In the active verb with the karma construction, the participle 
is declined for all three genders of both numbers, but in the 
nominative case only, and the agent is in the instrumental, 
thus rt or (?n% riTTTTr etc., “I, thou, he, should 

<K. 

loose.” In both neuter and active, when the bkdea construction 
is used, the verb stands in the neuter singular with all persons, 
as or tfrrfW- 

Stevenson (p. 101) distinguishes no less than fourteen dif¬ 
ferent senses of this tense, but the distinctions seem somewhat 
too finely drawn, and belong rather to the department of con¬ 
ventional usage than to that which deals with the organism and 
structure of the language. 

With a short a preceding the characteristic which is all 
that remains of the participial ending, M. forms a whole po¬ 
tential mood, which may even be looked upon as a separate 
phase of the verb. Thu &(sod “ loose **)— ' 


Aorist(Pasthabitual) HUTT “ I used to be able to loose” (rare). 

Present „ “ I can loose,” 

Preterite „ “ I could loose ” (rare). 

Future „ “ I shall be able to loose,” 

Imperfect „ ^fW “ I could have loosed,” 

Pluperfect had been able to have loosed,” 
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and so on, through all the range of compound tenses. The 
construction is the BMva or impersonal throughout, showing 
that the form originates from the participle, and is to be 
literally rendered “by me to be loosed it is, or was,” wjiich 
accounts for the neuter form being used. 

§ 53. It is to this place that I would now refer the ba type of 
the future as used in B. and 0., and in the Bhojpuri dialect of 
Hindi. It has been usual to compare these tenses with the 
Latin future in bo, as amabo, and the comparison is tempting, 
but, as I now think, delusive. It rests upon the supposition 
that the b of the termination represents the substantive verb 
bhu ; but to this there are the seemingly fatal objections that 
bhu, in its modified form of bhava, had from vexy early times 
become ho, losing its labial element altogether, and that the 
present tense bhavami, etc., though much changed and worn 
away in modem times, always retains its characteristic vowel o, 
sometimes shortened to « or resolved into m. It is only when 
an i follows the o, that the combination oi is at times shortened 
to e, as in 0. AeA4=hoib4.. 

Judging by the analogy of the cognate languages, it seems 
that wo ought now to see in the B. and 0. future the Skr. 
participle in tacya, in combination with the present tense of 
-Jos. The forms are {dekh, “ see ”)— 


B. 

§ing. I. 

2.^f«3f* 

3. 

0 . 

.. 1. 

2. 

3- 

Bhojpuri. 

„ 1. 

2- 

3 . ^rt 

B. ' 

PI. 1. 

2. °a 

3. 

0 . 

,. 1. °^T 

2- 

3. 

Bhojpuri. 

» i. 

2. 

3. 


The 3 sing, and 3 pi. of Bhojpuri may be excluded from this 
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group, as they belong to the so or ha type of the future (§ 35). 
The dialect of Riw& has some forms of the ha type, as 2 sing. 

1 pl- *rrfr^. and 2 pi. *TfT«rr. The 

dialopt of Oudh (Avadhi) has 1 sing. TTTT^, 2 *nT%, 

1 pl. JTPC^. 2 T?TT^t, and in the old Purbi dialect fl| <«( 
vi dr ah is used for all three persons of both numbers. 

There is thus apparent a general tendency to the use of the 
ha type of future throughout the eastern area of the Aryan 
territory in India, and it will be seen by comparing either B. 
or 0. terminations of the future with those of the tenses 
formed by those languages from the present and past parti¬ 
ciples respectively, that they are almost, if not quite identical. 
Thus 0.— 



PRESENT. 

PAST. 

FCTCEE. 

Sing. 

1. dekhant -i 

dekhil -i 

dekhib 


2. dekhant-a 

dekhil -a 

dekhib -a 


3. dekhant -d 

dekhil -a 

dekhib -a 

Pl. 

1. dekhant -Q 

dekhil -a 

dekhib -u 


2. dekhant -a 

dekhil -a 

dekhib -a 


3. dekhant -e 

dekhil -e 

dekhib -e 


As the analogy of the other languages compels us to see in 
these terminations abraded fragments of the present tense of 
as, when combined with the present and past participles, the 
same process of reasoning leads us to see the same element in 
combination with the future participle, and the 2 sing, of the 
Riwa and Avadhi dialects further confirms this view by having 
preserved, like Marathi, the characteristic s of the Skr. 2 sing. 
asi. There is the same agreement of the final vowel in these 
three tenses of the B. verb, though it is not so accurately 
preserved as in the more archaic Oriya. Thus B. dekhih-a 
does not correspond with dekhit-dm, and dekhil-dm. So, also, 
B. dekkit-t's differs from dekhil-i and dekhih-i. There is, how¬ 
ever, sufficient general similarity, and the differences consist 
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mostly in this, that one tense has preserved a more archaic 
form than the other, thus dekhit&m preserves Skr. asmi, Pr. 
am hi, better than dekhiba, dekhitis preserves the « of asi, while 
dekhili and dekhibi have rejected it. Thus, while the abrasion 
of the substantive verb has been carried to so great a pitch in 
these two languages as almost to obliterate all traces of it, yet, 
from the general analogy of cognate forms, there is little doubt 
that we have in the ba future the Skr. participle in Uivya. The 
fina l k in the 3 sing, of B. is a phenomenon for which I have 
in vain sought an explanation; the molt'probable one is, I 
think, that which considers it merely as a tag' or meaningless 
addition, but why a tag should have been added to this person 
merely, and not to others also, remains to be explained. 

§ 54. The two remaining types of the future may ap¬ 
propriately be introduced here. They are certainly participial 
tenses, though not participial in the same sense or on the same 
plan as the other tenses discussed in this chapter; they are, in 
fact, exactly the reverse. Whereas, in the other participial 
tenses, it is the modern stem which is the participle, and the 
ancient verbal additions are a present tense, in the two types 
of future, which we shall now examine, the modern stem is a 
present tense, and the ancient verbal addition is a participle. 

The first of the two is the ga type. This consists in adding 
H. sing. 7TT «»., /., pi. 5? m., vff /., to the aorist, and the 

same in P. except the pi./., which is iphst. In the pi./. H. also 
ordinarily drops the anusw&ra. This type is only found in H. 
and P. The tense runs thus (sun “ hear ”), “ I will hear,” etc. 


H. Sing. 1. 

2. gw 

3. gw 

„ PI. 1. tfifSt 

2. 

3. 

p. sing. i. gurfan 

2. gw 

3. gw 

„ pi. i. wiriii 

2. giifRr 

3. gwi 
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If the reader will compare this example with that of the 
aorist in § 33, it will be at once apparent that this tense is 
formed by adding the syllables g&, gl, etc., to that tense. 
Among the Mahomedans of Delhi and other large cities, this 
form's used even as a present, and one frequently hears such a 
word as haigd, for hai “it is.” There can be little doubt that 
this gu is the Skr. p.p. JTFT, Pr. tt^T, *T^JT. In H., as 
mentioned in § 48, the p.p. of jdnd “ to go/' is gayd m., and 
this in the mediaeval poets is often shortened to g&. The /. is 
art; gai, which easify becomes ?ft\ so also pi. m. becomes it- 
The meaning o? the tense is thus, “I have gone (that) I may 
do,” a construction which recalls our English idiom “I am 
going to do,” and French “je vais faire.” The participial 
nature of the affix is shown by its being inflected for gender 
and number in concord with the agent. 

This typo seems to be of late origin. It is not much, if at 
all, known or used by the early writers, who, except when they 
use the future of the ba type, generally express a future sense 
by the aorist only. As this method grew by degrees to be 
felt insufficient, the participle was added to give greater dis¬ 
tinctness. 

§ 55. The second type is that which has l for its character¬ 
istic. Among the classical dialects Marathi only employs this 
form, and there has been much speculation about the Marathi 
future by those who only* looked to the language itself. It 
bad, however, long been known that a future with this type 
existed in the Marwari dialect, belonging to the Hindi area, 
and spoken over a large extent of country in Western Rajpu- 
tana. The able researches of Kellogg have recently placed us 
in possession of two more instances of a future of this type 
spoken in Nepal and by the mountaineers of Garhw&l, and 
Kumaon in the Himalayas, who are by origin Rajputs from the 
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plains. Thus, the Marathi future now no longer stands alone, 
and we are in a position to compare the whole group of futures 
of the la type (par “fall,” mdr “ strike,” ho “ be,” sut, sod). 


SIXGUUAS. 


Mnrw&rl. 1. M'SwfY 

Os. 

2. 

3. tj%gfr 

GafhwiiJi. 1. 

2. ?nfT^fr 

3. 

Kumaon!. 1. 

2. JTKWt 

3. *rrT«rT 

Nepali. 1. 

2. fRTO 

3. 


^ neuter. 1. 

2. 

\* 

3. 

U ' 

a , 

a 1 

1 active. 1. 

2. 

3. 



TLIJRAL- 


nianvuri. I. m s 

2. trfRT 

3. tTSWT 

Garhwftli. 1. 

2. *rfr;^T 

3. JITT^T 

Kumnoni. 1. 

2. irrwr 

3. 

Nepali. 1. |tWT 

2. fTSIT 

3. 3?^ 

1! 

| neuter. 1. 

2. wrra 

3. 

il 

1 active. 1. 

1 frv 

2. strra 

3. ^rf%rft5T 


In these dialects the aorist has had added to it a form i*ft 
sing, and HT pi., which does not appear to be inflected for 
gender, but has only sing, and pi. masc. So far as it goes, 
however, it directly corresponds to H. and P. yd, ge, etc., and 
like them points to a participial origin. In Marathi the 
inflectional terminations have been dropped, and in some cases 
even the la itself. The 1 sing, of the neuter aorist is and 
adding to this, we get which, being difficult to 

pronounce, has glided into • In the 1 pi., however, the 
has simply been rejected, so that it is the same as the aorist. 
In the 2 sing, the aorist has but, as has already been 

shown, this is a contraction from and = 
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from tlie Marathi habit of lengthening the vowel of 
a final syllable. In the 2 pl.(aorist ’BZt) the has neither 
been fused with the anuswara into vf, as in the 1 sing., nor has 
it altogether dropped out, as in the I pi.; but there is no trace 
of the anusw&ra; the reason of this is that the anusw&ra in 
this person is not organic ; the older language has simply A, as 
*T3T. and it is to this that the <sT has been added, and not to 
the modern form. The third person singular and plural is 
still simpler; aor. ^ = and (archaic) = 

?JZ(TYvT. The same process is followed by the active verb 
exactly. 

I look upon this as the shortened form of a sing, wt m., 
wfY /'-, pi. »»., ^f/., of which the feminine is apparently not 
in use, and I derive it from Skr. p.p.p. ^T, Pr. W»fr, 

of which the gg has been reduced to g according to ordinary 
practice, and the single g has then dropped out, leaving ispsft, 
shortened into *ft. This derivation is confirmed by the fact 
that in all the languages this verb is used in the sense of 
beginning to do any thing, as in H. wr*TT, “ he began to do.” 
In M. especially it is used in a very wide range of applications, 
and appropriately means “ he begins (that) he may do,” 

in other words “ he is about to do,” “ he will do.” 


Present (Future, etc.) Tecsc. 
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§ 56. I give here, for convenience of comparison, a tabular view of the participle8 and the participial tenses derived from them. 

I. Present Par- ticiple Active. 

% 

Sanskrit m., )i. Prakrit tr^riY m., °ri n. 


Participle. °rlY 1. 3lt^T °^Nt 

(a) declinable. ojff O etc. of|rg 


(ft) iWrc/t'naMfJ 


2 . jj^wr 0 ^ 


Vfeuter. Active. 

wtzriY o ?ft °h ^z?rr °<ft o ?i ?ftf^crr °rfY »fi 

°^I °f^3 * OfTT O^pf o^Y Ojjpr o^Y , 

| 

” , WYZHT °7T WZrT °<TT 0 rrRT tftilrT °HT °cTt^IT ^ 


! Vft^El, «te 



^rff 1 






°t^ °f^ > WY?rff 0 fiY °H YJZrfta ^ZffRT jfYftScUq 

°^Y °^Y gz?fr *jzrrr ^YfrifY *fYfzrn ^ftgret 


> etcJ j 


HZrft WYflrfY 


2. W*°t >r0f^ o t Ut3WT 0 <ft 0 m *zwt ?nfzm 




t’tcf ^fvsTTT 


YJdKIrT YJZrl fTtfSrt 1H fTtfZ^t t^sfrl ^ficjrl 


1 On account of the multiplicity of forms in Marathi, the masculine^ only of the indicative and conditional arc given in this table. 



II.—Past Pajrticiplb Passive. 







III. —Future Participle Passive. 



1 S«e other dialectic forms in § 53. 3 Only the masculine is given from want of space. 
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§ 57. The only participial tenses in the Gipsy verb are those 
formed from the past participle. This participle is sometimes 
regularly formed from the modern verbal root, and sometimes, 
as in the other languages, is an early Tadbhava, perpetuating 
the type of the Prakrit participle. 

There are, as in the other languages, three types of this 
participle ending in (1) to or do, (2) lo, (3) no. Exam ples of 
the first type are— 

anava “tocarry,” ando, Skr.&nl, p.p.p. &nita, S. ilndo. 
jivdva “ to live, jivdo, „ jtv, „ jlvite. 

kerdva “ to do,” kerdo, „ kri, „ krita, Pers. karda. 

nashdm "todepart,” nashto, „ nac, „ nashta. 

chindva “ to cut,” chindo, „ chhid, „ chhiima. 

Of the second type— 

acata “ to come,” alo, „ kyk, „ 4y4ta, M. 414, B. O. 

&ila. 

jdva “ to go,” gelo, „ ya, „ ykta, M. gela, B. 

gela, 0. gala. 

dikdva “ to see,” diklo, B. dekhila, O. 

dekhilL 

Of the third type— 

ddva “to give,” dino, „ dk, „ datta,Pr.cliijno,0.- 

H. dinna,dind 

Idea “to take,” lino, „ labh, „ labdha,0.-H.linn&, 

l!nd. 

rovdea “ to weep,” rovno, „ rud, „ rudita, Pr. runno, 

S. runo. 

urydta “ to fly,” uryano, „ uddi, „ uddina, S. udano. 

The Aorist is formed by adding the terminations of the old 
substantive verb, thus from lino “ taken ”— 

Sing. 1. linom, 2. Iin4n, 3. linis, 

PL 1. lin&n, 2. Iin4n, 3. lin&s “I took,” etc. 
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So from kerdo “ done,” comes • 

Sing. 1. kcrdom, 2. kerd&n, 3. kerdas, 

PL 1. kerdam, 2. kcrdan, 3. kordeLs “ I did,” etc. 

And«£rom muklo “ abandoned ” (Skr. mukta)— 

Sing. 1. muklom, 2. muklan, 3. muklks, 

PL 1. muklim, 2. mukl&n, 3. muklas “ I left,” etc. 

Tbis proceeding is strictly analogous in principle to tbe 
method employed in Sindhi, to which, of all the Indian lan¬ 
guages, that of the Gipsies bears the closest relation. 

The future is formed by prefixing to the present tense the 
word kama, Skr. k&m “ desire,” and thus means “ I wish 
to do,” etc. Thus ker&va “I do,” kamakeriva “I will do,” i.e. 
“ I wish to do.” The prefixed word does not vary for number 
or person. This method of forming the future is, as Paspati 
(p. 101) points out, borrowed from modern Greek, in which 
0e\eo contracted to 6e and 6a, is used in this way, as 6a virayv “I 
will go.” There is nothing strictly analogous to this method 
in our seven languages, though the futures of the ga and la 
types are formed on a not very dissimilar principle. 
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§ 58. Further removed from the old synthetical type than 
either of the preceding classes of tenses is that class which now 
cornea under discussion. It is by means of this class that the 
seven modem languages, after having rejected the numerous 
and complicated formations of the Sanskrit verb, have secured 
for themselves the machinery necessary for the expression of 
very delicate shades of meaning. So numerous, indeed, ore 
these shades of meaning, and so fine are the distinctions be¬ 
tween them, that it is very difficult for a foreigner to catch 
them. - * 

The tenses in question are constructed by adding to the 
participles already mentioned various tenses of certain auxiliary 
verbs, and in a few instances by adding these auxiliaries to 
the simple present, or aorist. The auxiliaries themselves are 
modern formations capable of being used alone, and are trace¬ 
able to well-known Sanskrit roots through processes partly 
Prakritic and partly post-Prakritic. Pali and the Prakrits 
carry the verbs in question through certain grades of change, 
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and tlie modern languages either preserve the Prakrit form un¬ 
changed, or subject it to further changes of their own, such 
changes being often governed by laws unknown to the Prakrit 
stage of development. 

The roots so employed are V V 1J, V V *TT, and 
another, whose origin is somewhat obscure in Sanskrit, but 
which appears in Prakrit under the form It will be 

necessary first to examine each of these roots and draw out the 
modern forms to be affiliated to each, after which the tenses 

formed by them may be arranged in order. 

• 

. § 59. J.S. This root means “ to be,” and is the simple copula 
like Latin esse (see under stha in § 12). Only the present tense 
can be clearly traced in the modern languages, though there 
arc some detached fragments here and there which may possibly 
represent other tenses. These will be noted further on. In 
Sanskrit the root belongs to the second or ad conjugation, in 
which the terminations are added direct to the root, thus giving 
rise to various euphonic changes in accordance with the laws of 
Sandhi. Pali and the scenic Prakrits, in contradiction to their 
usual practice of employing the bhu type for all roots, retain 
in this verb the ad type. Omitting the dual, the tense runs— 
Skr. Sing. 1. asmi, 2. asi, 3. asti. 

* PI. 1. srnah, 2. stha, 3. santi. 

Sing. 1. asmi, 2. asi, 3. atthi. 

* amhi. , 

{ PI. 1. asma, 2. attha, 3. santi. 
amha. 

In Prakrit the initial vowel is often elided as ’mhi, ’mha . 
These forms, however, belong to the scenic Prakrit, which, as 
Pischel has shown, is really almost as artificial a language as 
Sanskrit, and on comparing the corresponding tense in the 
modern languages, it seems difficult, if not impossible, to derive 
it from the scenic forms. We are not justified in assuming 
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that the modern tense was derived, according to different 
phonetic laws, from those which have guided and effected the 
transformations of other words in these languages. On the 
contrary, in the absence of a continuous chain of documents 
exhibiting the gradual changes that have taken place, we have 
nothing to guide us but the general principles of phonetic 
evolution, which we have been able to formulate for ourselves 
from undoubted instances. We have numerous well-established 
cases in which the Prakrit, followed by the moderns, has conju¬ 
gated a verb according to the bhu type, though in classical 
Sanskrit it follows some other conjugation; irfleed, it may, I 
think, be considered as proved that the forms of the bhu. conju¬ 
gation have swallowed up all other conjugational types, just as 
much as those of the as stem in nouns have driven out all other 
declensional forms. In this view there would be strong reasons 
for postulating the existence of a present tense of conju¬ 
gated after the bhu type, thus— 

Sing. 1. asami, 2. asasi, 3. asati. 

PI. 1. as&mah, 2. asatha, 3. asonti. 

It is only from such a form as this, the existence of which, 
though I am not aware of any text in which it is found, may 
fairly be inferred from analogy, that the modern forms can, in 
accordance with the ordinary laws of development, be derived. 

Beginning with Sindhi as the most archaic, or nearly so, this 
tense runs thus— 

Sing. i. 2. '*t?\ •=?rr^f, 3. ^rr|. 

pi. l. 2. 3. 

Now, barring the troublesome superfluity of anun&sikas 
which the Sindhians have seen fit to bestow on this aorist, the 
forms are strikingly similar to those of the Sanskrit tense 
postulated above. The 3 sing, dhe is contracted from ahdi, 
which, again, is good Prakrit for asati, but it could hardly be 
deduced from asti, which, as we have seen, naturally results in 
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Prakrit atthi. The terminations of the other persons agree 
with those of the aorist of the active verb given in § 33, and 
those are obviously and admittedly derived from the termina¬ 
tions of the bhu type. I am unable to account for the peculi- 
arity*of this tense using the forms of the active verb, where we 
should naturally have expected those of the neuter, etc. 

like fvlt, etc. Trumpp does not notice this point, and as I 
am not in possession of any documents in mediaeval Sindhi, I 
have no materials on which to form an opinion. It is to be 
hoped that the learned author, in the next edition of his very 
valuable gram Aar, will furnish some elucidation of this curious 
anomaly. This tense is all that remains to us in Sindhi of the 
Sanskrit substantive verb as. 

Only the aorist, also, has survived in Marathi, which has— 
Sing. 1. 2. 3. TRTf 

PI. 1. wft 2. ^Tft, 3. WihT. 

These are the regular terminations of the aorist in the neuter 
verb, only the 1 plural differs slightly, having ^ff instead of ^6. 
In M., as in S., the initial vowel is lengthened, the reason for 
which is not obvious, as there has been no loss of consonants 
requiring compensatory lengthening. M., like S., has only 
fiiiR one tense from as. No traces of it are found in G. or O., 
except in a negative form, which will be treated of in the next 
section. 

Hindi and Panjabi agi»e very closely in the aorjst. Classical 
Hindi represents, however, a modem development of this tense. 
In the mediaeval writers, and in the present dialects of the 
eastern and central Hindi area, the older form is preserved 
thus— 

Simnux. 

Old-H. 1. ^*^3 2. 3. 

Avadhi. 1. ^3 2. 3. 

Riw&l. 1. ^ 2. % 3. f, W 
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Fia-jul. 

Old-H. 1. 2. 3. 

Avadhi. 1. 2. 3. if 

Riwd!. 1.2. ft 3. Of * 

The 3 singular in the poets is sometimes written with, and 
sometimes without, the last A, as in Kabir ftfifd 4| I Hfai TJ«fi 
“There is one line of duty in the world” (Earn. lvi. 1), or 
written as a dissyllabic word, as 7TRT WTW U? fw II “The 
name of Ram is itself the true one” (ib. lxiv. 5), or with long 
i, metri gratia, VRR W rn^t ^ST?T || “Religion*he saith, is all 
(one like) water ” (ib. lxxiii. 5). The 1 singular occurs in 
TW WIT TTR fTTIK ’Sliff (for ^3) M<*K II 
“ Pause and attend, ponder on Ram, thus I am calling aloud, 
oh ! ” (ib. Rah. 7). So also in Tulsi Das, rTf% rrfn ft{rO WIFT 
HTTt II “ Thus her mind is changed as fate decrees ” 
(Ay-k. 117), XT* W^T •TTWi n “ Ram is lord of things 
moveable and immoveable” (ib. 445), fsrfv ^iTRT W 
TO* “The laws of duty are all reversed” (ib. 617), *rw WNI 
W Wf ^TF “ All roads are easy to thee ” (ib. 574). 

By aphseresis of the initial a we get the ordinary classical 
Hindi tense— 

Sing.l. #f,^, 2. 3. f. Pl.1.% 2. ft, 3.*^. 

The classical language uses in the 1 sing., but ft is used 
in the poets, in Braj, and in the rustip dialects. Between ft, 
used as a singular, and*|f, used as a plural, there is the same 
confusion as in the same persons of the aorist in the ordinary 
verb (§ 33). The form iff seems to belong more naturally to a 
Pr. ahamu, and*f to ah&mi, and we are led to suspect that an 
invei'sion of the two words has taken place. Avadhi 2 sing. 
afies has, like M., a variant alias, both of which lead back to an 
older a/mi, just as 3 sing, a/uii does to ahati. It is obvious that 
had ^as not been treated as a bhu verb, there would have 
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arisen no such types as ahai and hai ; for asti goes into atthi, 
which would have led to something very different. 

Panjabi closely follows H., having— 

Sing. 1. ^7, 2. 3. %. PI. 1. ^T, 2. ft. 3. f?f. 

It has also, as noticed in § 54, a form of this tense with the 
participial addition *TT »>•» *ft/, etc., as— 

sing. i. ?wr, 2 . t^rr, 3. Inr. 

PI. 1. ft5}> 2- ftn, 3. 

where the type of the future is mixed up with that of the 
present. I have heard this form used mostly at the end of 
a sentence, where the speaker seems to hesitate, as if he felt 
the want of something more to say, and ultimately adds a ga. 
It is also used doubtingly, as when you suggest a possible 
explanation of some difficulty, and your companion answers 
“ well, perhaps it is so ” —%»TT. 

The same form occurs in the Kanauji dialect of Hindi. 

The present of this verb in the dialect of the Rumilian 
Gipsies (Paspati, p. 80) adheres more closely to the Sanskrit. 
It runs thus— 

Sing. 1. is6m, 2. is&n, 3. isi. 

PI. 1. isam, 2. isan, 3. isi. 

§ 60. Panjabi has also an imperfect in a great many forms 
which must apparently be affiliated to this root. First there is 
a purely participial form— 

Sing. 1, 2, 3, TIT *ft /• 

PI. % m., /. “ I. thou, he was,” etc. 

Then vn is added as in the present, giving 7*1*17, *ft*ft, 77*1, 
I do not remember ever to have heard this form, 
but it is given in theJ Indiana grammar. One often hears 
7ft, which is properly feminine singular, used for the mascu- 
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line singular, and plural also. Moreover, there is a defective 
form having only some of the persons, which looks somewhat 
inflectional. The singular 2 and 3, and plural 2, are supplied 
by parts of T?fT. 

♦ 

Sing. 1. ST. PL 1. ST- 3. S*t, 

To this, also, is added ST, thus 
Sing. 1. StST*»-, Slst/- 

Pl. 1. St*t m., StaftST/ 3. SSS»«., SSaftST/ 

Yet another and extremely common form in colloquial usage 
prefixes % to this type— 

Sing. 1. fst- 2,3. fst. 

Pl. 1, 2. fS m„ |stst/. 3. |SS. 

Most of these forms are dialectic, and, as such, in use only in 
certain parts of the country. The participial form given first 
is probably the original; seeing how much the past tenses of 
the Sanskrit verb had fallen out of use at an early period, we 
are, perhaps, hardly justified in looking for anything but a 
participial origin for a modem past tense, and in this view we 
might postulate a p.p.p. asita. On the other hand, however, 
it so happens that the imperfect of as is one of the few imper¬ 
fects of Skr. verbs, which did live on into the Pali and Prakrit, 
and the inflectional form of this tense can be phonetically de¬ 
rived therefrom, thus— 

Skr. Sing. 1. W*. 2. Wt:, 3. 

PL 1. v&issj, 2. 3. 

P. Sing. 1. TIT, 2. Tft, 3. 

PL 1. *t, — 3. *-l. 

If we take this view it would seem that the tense was 
originally inflectional, but that all other verbs in the language 
having a participial construction, this also was, by the common 
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process of mistaken analogy, considered participial also, and { 
being the ordinary termination of the feminine, tft -was 
erroneously taken for a feminine, and a masculine ^TT was 
invented to suit it, together with the plurals % and 
This reasoning will account also for the fact that ?ft is often 
used for the masculine singular. Whether the origin of this 
multiform tense be participial or inflectional, it is abundantly 
clear that the present usage of the language presents a maze of 
confused forms, which, their origin having been forgotten, have 
become mixed together in great variety. 

Here, I would provisionally refer the imperfect in the Braj 
dialect of nindi, which is participial in form, and does not 
vary for person. It is sing, tft «»., ft ft pi- ? »»•, fV /• 
A variation of this form in Western Bajputana (Jl&rwar) has 
sing, iff, pi. IT- I think we must see in this form a p.p.p. of 
as, with loss of the initial vowel, and change of jft into f. 

So, also, here would, on the same principle, come in two 
preterites or rather imperfects— 

Kanmiji. Sing. Ipft >»., jrttf 

PI. m., frff /., “ I, etc., was.” 

Gujarati. Sing. ?<ff rn., f <?f /., n. 

PI. ?dT m., f eft/, feft »• id. 

which appear to come from Pr. present participle ?jcfr “being.” 
The change of meaning from a present to an imperfect has an 
analogy in the treatment* of the corresponding tense of the 
vorb ho (§ 67). 

The Gipsy language has retained an imperfect of this root, 
not directly derived from the Skr. imperfect, but formed by 
the addition of the syllable as to the present. 1 

Sing. 1. isomas, 2. isanas, 3. isas (isi+as). 

PL 1. isamas, 2. isanas, 3. isas. 

1 Paspati, p. 80. Miklosich, vol. ii. p. 15, has a long dissertation on the subject, 
which, however, is very confused and bewildering to read, 
vn. in. 
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This language uniformly makes an imperfect from every root 
by adding as to the present, but the process is so foreign to our 
Indian languages as to have no interest for us in the present 
inquiry. 

§ 61. The derivatives of as in the present tense are in some 
languages curiously bound up with the negative into a tense 
which exists in those languages in which there is no trace of 
the positive form. Thus Oriya, which has no positive present 
as, has a complete negative present, “ I am not, etc.” 

Sing. 1. 2. W?, 3.-g?. 

pi. i. vmf, 2 . *n?, 3. ^rrfTfnT- 

Here the u in the first syllable of the singular is due to some 

confusion with the tense of bhu, to be noted hereafter; but 

# 

though this form is common in writing, the peasantry often say 
simply “ he is not.” The insertion of this u is accounted 
for by supposing it to have slipped over from the following 
syllable, thus, nuke would be for na hue, and nuhanti for na 
liuanti. Nuhauti, and not nahanti, is the older form, as in— 

iwr fiR^r i 

44 Merciful-hearted they are not, hut pitiless.”—Easak. vi. 18. 

There being in 0. no positive present from as, the survival of 
the negative present has naturally been accounted for by 
referring it- to the only positive present remaining, namely, 
that from bhu ; but this seems to be a false analogy, because, 
as will be shown later on, in many constructions the negative 
is used without the it, and is generally so used by the rustic 
classes. 

G-. has «ivft for all persons of both tenses, they say if 
44 1 am not,” <j snft "thou art not,” ^ 44 he is not.” This 

is a case of forgetfulness of the origin of a word leading to its 
use being extended to cases where it has no right to be, for 
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TT«fV is clearly derived from ^rfw, the Pr. form of with 
prefixed, and thus, strictly speaking, belongs only to the 
3 sing. 

The negative of as is kept distinct from that of bhu in 
Marathi, the former runs thus— 

sing. i. srrff, 2. 3. ?nff. pi. i, 2 . vrr^f, 3. snffa- 

In Hindi «jff and are used to mean simply “ not,” and 
if they ever had any verbal meaning, have now quite lost it. 
In Sindhi the negative prefixed merely coalesces with it, with¬ 
out in any way influencing it, or bringing about any change in 
its form ; thus «rft or “ he is not.” 

§ 62. The present tense from as is added to the simple and 
participial tenses of the neuter, active, or causal stem, to form 
a class of compound tenses, having significations somewhat 
more definite than the participial tenses when used alone. In 
some cases, however, no additional strength of meaning seems 
to be gained. In the following examples it will suffice to quote 
the 3 singular in each tense, from which the reader can form 
the rest for himself. 

Hindi adds the present of as to the present and past parti¬ 
ciples of the ordinary verb, to form a definite present and 
definite preterite respectively, as— 

Def. Present • ^ “ lie is seeing.” . 

Dcf. Preterite ^ “ lie lms seen.” 

Colloquially, also, one sometimes hears a tense formed from 
the aorist of the verb, and that of the auxiliary, as f “ he 
comes.” This usage prevails more in the Western Hindi area, 
where the language is transitional to Gujarati, and is not 
approved of in classical speech. 1 


1 Kellogg, p. 20G. 
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Panjabi has the following:— 

Def. Present 311^1 % “ be is going." 

Def. Imperfect 3TT^T “ he was going.” 

Def. Preterite finn % “ he has gone.” 

Pluperfect ?TT “ he had gone.” 

Sindhi has, like Hindi, the two definite tenses:— 

Def. Present “ he is going.” 

Def. Preterite “ he has gone.” 

Marathi has a wider range; it forms two sepnfate tenses, one 
from the indeclinable, another from the declinable form of its 
present participle, a definite perfect from its past participle, 
and a sort of future with its noun of agency (§ 75). In the 
last-named instance, however, wo have hardly a tense, but 
rather a participial construction— 

Def. Present faiftri “ he is writing.” 

„ (Emphatic) faffrft “ he it writing.” 

Def. Preterite fwf^viT “ he has written.” 

Future “ he is about to write.” 

The other languages having no traces of this auxiliary, 
naturally have no tenses formed by it. 

§ 63. ACEH. This root must be taken next, in order to pre¬ 
serve the natural sequence of tenses tn the modern verbs. It 
has been customary hitherto to accept without inquiry the 
assumption that the auxiliaries of this form are derived from 
as ; but there are considerable difficulties in the way of ad¬ 
mitting this view, which appears, as far as I can trace it back, 
to have arisen from Vararuchi, xii. 19 ( Sauraseiti ), asterachchha. 
But the next sutra gives iip&tthi , as far as we can see from the 
very corrupt state of the text, and the parallel passage from 
the Sankshipta Sira (Lassen, App. p. 51) gives only atthi, 
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though fragments of a present tense achchhtti , etc., are quoted by 
Lassen (p. 346) from the latter authority. By his reference to 
p. 266, the author would seem to favour a derivation from osti 
by inversion atsi, as ts we know (Yol. I. p. 317) migrates into 
hut this will not account for the other persons of the tense. 

It does not, however, follow that Yararucki, in quoting 
achchh as an equivalent for as, ever meant that the former was 
phonetically evolved from the latter. He is merely giving us 
the popular equivalent of the classical word. Just in the same 
way he tells us (viii. 68) that vulta and khuppa are used for Slcr. 
masj, but no one supposes that vuita can, by any known process 
of phonetic change, be derived from masj. It is simply a 
popular word used instead of a refined one. So, also, when he 
tells us that achchh is used instead of as, we are not hound to 
believe that he means to say that the former is derived from 
the latter, hut simply that it is in use side by side with it. 
Hemachnndra, in the same way, gives many popular equivalents 
of Skr. roots, which are not derivatives from those l-oots. 

Weber, Hula, p. 41, rejects, and with justice, the idea of any 
connection between the two words, and suggests that acch is a 
form of gach gam), “ to go.” This view is supported by 
citations from the Bh&gavati (i. 411, etc.), as e.g. acchejya rd 
citlhcjja rd nisletjtja vd uyallejja, “ Let him go, or stand, or sit 
down, or rise up.” In the examples quoted from the 
Saptasatakam, however, the word bears more often the opposite 
meaning of standing still; and often may be rendered by either 
one or the other; thus— 

tupp&nan& kino ac- 

chasi tti ia pucchi&i vahu&i.—Sapt. 291. 

Here Weber translates, “ Why gocst thou with anointed face? ” 
but the scholiast has kim tishlhasi, “ why standest thou ? ” The 
general meaning of the passage is merely “ why art thou 
thus, i.e. “ why have you got your face anointed P ” So in 344, 
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ammattamanorahaim acchanti mithunaim, it must be rendered, 
“ They arc (or stand) with their desires unfulfilled.” In another 
passage, 169, it has still more unmistakeably the meaning 
of stay : 

acchaii t&va manaharam 

piyai muhadamsanam aimahaggham 

tagg4machettasim& 

vi jhatti dittha suhavei, 

literally, “Let stand (or let be) the heart-entrancing, very 
precious sight of the face of my love, even the boundary of the 
fields of her village, when seen, straightway delights.” He 
means a sort of hyperbole, as we might say, “Her face delights, 
said I ? not her face merely—(or, let alone her face)—why oven 
the sight of the village where she lives delights.” Here acchau 
is 3 singular imperative; the idiom is in common use in 
modem speech; thus in O. they would say tdku dekhibd thdii, 
tdhdr gr&m simd madhya dekhibd dnand ate, “Let the seeing of 
her stand aside, the seeing of her village boundary merely is 
delight.” It is like the use of the word alam in Sanskrit. 
Parallel to the use of 0. in this construction is that of ETRi 
in B. Thus, BMrat Chandra— 

-^xfru ttrt n 

*trr wt; ^frerr sr ^rrf? unr« 

*' From long fasting the folk were nearly dead, 

Let alone food, they conld not (even) get water.”—Mansingh, 446. 

Literally, “ Let the matter of food stand (aside),” see S 69. In 
the Chingana or Gipsy also ach means “to remain,” “to stand.” 
Thus, opri pirende achuva, "I stand on my feet,” or simply, 
" I stand,” Paspati “ se tenir debout; ” achilo korkoro “ he re¬ 
mained alone,” ate achilom “ here I am,” literally “ here I have 
remained;” achen devlisa “remain with God,” “good-bye” (t.e. 
“ God be with ye ”), Pasp. “ Salutation tres-commune parmi les 
Tchin giants.” 
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Not to multiply examples, the use of this verb in a sense 
which, whatever its original meaning, has become almost 
equivalent to that of “ being,” is well established in the Jaina 
Prakrit and in Il&la. The aphaeresis of an initial consonant is 
rare. In scenic Prakrit it is confined almost entirely to the 
root "ff (jdna), as in dndsi =jdnds>, dnaledi = djndpayati, etc. 
Also in uno = punah, and a few other words. 

But I would suggest that this word may after all bo nothing 
more than a form of Skr. aksh, “ to appear.” This root 

seems to have borne in Skr. rather the meaning of “ to reach, 
pervade ” (see"Williams’s Diet, s.v.), but if we are to connect 
with it “eye,” as seems probable, the meaning of “to 
see,” or “ to appear,” would be natural to it. It will be 
shown presently that the various languages have forms ending 
in g>, and Uf, and all these three forms phonetically point 
to an earlier 

Leaving Prakrit scholars to decide whence comes this stem 
or (Weber writes it in both ways), we may, I think, 
start from the fact that there is such a stem in Prakrit, and we 
have the opinion of a high authority for disputing its con¬ 
nection with . Indeed, as has already been shown, so 
regularly passes into TO in the modems, that it is difficult to 
conceive by what process it could ever have become I 

1 Hemachandra'g evidence seems conclusive against any connection between ach 
and gam, for he has a sfttra to the effect that words of the class gam take the 
termination cha; tbe list consists of the four words gaeehai (gum), iethat (ish), 
jacchai (yam), and acehal (f).—Pischel, Hem., iv. 21fi. If acehai were only gaccha'i, 
with loss of the initial consonant, it would hardly be given as a separate instance of 
tbe rule. In another passage occurs a use of this word exactly similar to that from 
Hala quoted above— 

jamabirp visam! kajjagai jivabam majjhe ei 
tamabim acchaii iaru janu suanu vi antarudei, 

" As long as [your] circumstances in life go badly (literally * as long as a difficult 
condition of affairs goes in life’), so long, let alone (acchaii) tbe base man, even tbe 
good man keeps aloof (literally 1 gives an interval ’),” “ Tcmpora si fuerint nubila, 
solus eris." Kajjagai = kuryagati, iaru = itara. 
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have preferred to treat it as a separate stem altogether, and 
I think this treatment will be found to be to a very great 
extent justified by the examples from the modern languages 
which I shall now adduce. 

§ 64. Classical Hindi, Panjabi, and Sindhi, do not retain any 
traces of this root. M. has, however, a complete verb 
which we should refer, I think, to this root, resting on the 
well-known peculiarity of M., by which it changes 
especially when derived from an earlier MJ, into (Yol. I. 
p. 218). The Sanskrit V as having in M. bbcome ahe, an 
affiliation concerning which there can be no doubt, we are 
driven to seek for a different origin for JI. ase, and we find it 
appropriately and in full accordance with known phonetic 
processes in ’sra?. M. has the following tenses :— 

1. Aorist— 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. 

PI. 1. W, 2. WT, 3. ’STCfTT, 

Os. 

where the terminations exactly correspond with those of the 
aorist in the ordinary verb. 


2. Simple imperative— 


Sing. 1. 

2. 'UtT, 

3. Wt- 

PI. 1. ^SFR, 

2. wr, 

3. 

3. Simple future— 



Sing. 1. 

2. ’SWta, 

3. 

PI. 1. ’tfH, 

2- KilR, 

3. • 


4. Present formed with present participle and Sanskrit 
substantive verb— 


Masc. Sing. 1. 2. Wrfm. 

pi- i. 2. Wert 


3. 

3. 
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5. Conditional similarly formed. Sing. 3 masc. ^sre?TT. etc., 
as in the ordinary verb. 

6. Preterite formed •with p.p.p. similar to conditional. Sing. 

3 masc. etc. 

7. * Subjunctive formed 'with future p.p. Siug. 3 masc. 
WPTT, etc. 

Oriya comes next, with an aorist of old simple present only, 
which is thus conjugated— 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. ’SlfiS. 

PI. § L 2. 3. 

There being no formation from %/an in 0., this tense does 
duty for the simple “ I am, thou art,” etc. "With lengthening 
* "of the first vowel, in accordance with its usual practice, Bengali 
has a presont, and an imperfect; but in modem times the initial 
long vowel of the latter has been entirely dropped, so that we 
now have— 

Present Sing. 1. Wfi?, 2. 3. “ I am,” etc. 

pi. i. 2. -=?n^, 3. 

Imperfect Sing. 1. 2. 3. “I was,” etc. 

pi. i. fa^rrn, 2. f^rr, 3. 

Though used as an imperfect, this latter tense is in form a 
preterite, corresponding to dekhinu, etc., of the regular verb. 
The loss of the initial d is comparatively recent, for it is re¬ 
tained in so late a poet ga Bhirat Chandra (a.d. 1711—1755). 
’STTftFI ~2TZ TTsm “She was (i.e. had been) very 

wanton in her youth” (Bidya-S. 246). It is common enough, 
also, in the other Bengali poets, if <TT^f fa - ? ^if^f 

rft?rrT “What vicissitudes were experienced by you” (Kasi- 
M. 284), and the poets of the present day freely permit them¬ 
selves the use of this form as a poetic licence when their metre 
requires it. 

Passing westwards from Bengal, we come to the extreme 
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eastern limits of Hindi, in the Maithila province (Tirhut, 
Purnia, etc.), where the rustic dialect has the following present: 

Sing. ].*£, 2. ig, 3 %. PL 1. 2. 3. 

It has also a feminine singular plural uninflected for 

person. 

Close to the Bengali frontier, near the junction of the 
Mahananda and Eankai rivers, they speak a curious sort of 
mixture of Hindi and Bengali, and have a present— 

Sing. 1. f$, 2. f^T, 3. PI. l.f*. 2. ?$, 3. %. 

Further west, in the same district, one hears— 

Sing. 1. 2.^, 3. PI. 1. f*. 2. *t, 8. 

In Bhojpuri, for the present is often heard %, which is un¬ 
changed throughout both persons. This widely-used form 
seems to contain the supposition of the derivation from 
for ^ changes both to ^ and to 

From the Himalayan districts of Kum&on and GarhwHl, 
Kellogg (p. 201) gives a present of this verb, and it is in use 
in Eastern Bajputana. It is also tbe ordinary substantive verb 


in Gujarati— 

hwihul 


Kum(ion. 1. {jff, ^ 

2.t 

3. 

GarhwS.1. 1. 'S^f 

2. 

3. 

E. Rajput,'inn. 1. W 

2-A 

3. %. 

Gujarati. 1. fl> 

2. % 

3. 1$. 

PLXTllAL. 

Kum&on. 1. sET, 

2. WT 

3. ^f. 

Garhw&l. 1. 

2 . W^rrt 

3. 

B. Rajputana. 1. f 

2. ift 

3. % 

Gujarati. 1. 

2 . 

3. 


The first and third of these have also a preterite participle 
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in type like most of the preterites. Thus in Kumaon they say 
sing, , pi. or fsem, which seems to point to a Skr. 

p.p.p. ^(fmT = Pr. In Eastern Rajputana there is 

sing.^T, pi. <$r. 

Although modem classical Hindi does not use this root, yet 
it is found with the initial vowel in the shape of an indeclinable 
present participle in the old poets, as in Tulsi’s Ramayan— 

mu mww frcrsr TT*rff 

“ Thyself re mainin g, give the heir-apparcntship to Ram, 0 king! ” 

• —Ay-k. 11. 

That is, “ during thy lifetime,” literally “ thou being.” The 
dictionary-writers erroneously give this as a Tadbhava from 
“ •’“’srem, with which it has nothing to do. 

It is worthy of consideration whether the forms of the im¬ 
perfect in P. given in § 60 should not be referred to this root 
rather than to as. The change of g> into so characteristic of 
M. would thus find a parallel in Panjabi. 

Gujarati has also a present participle indeclinable g>Ht and 
“ (in) being,” and declinable »«., <j n.; pi. 

m., Ht n. “being.” 

§ 65. The compound tenses formed by the addition of this 
auxiliary are most numerous, as might be expected, in Marathi, 
that language having a larger range of tenses of the auxiliary 
itself than the sister-tongues. First, a present ^habitual is 
formed by adding the present of the auxiliary to the present 
participle of the verb, as TTipT mrrft “ he is living,” i.e. “ he 
habitually resides,” ftnftfT “ I am (always employed in) 

writing.” 

Next, a past habitual, by adding the aorist of the auxiliary 
to the present tense, as ml “he was in the habit of 

sitting.” It will be remembered that in M. the aorist has the 
sense of a past habitual in modem times. This compound 
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tense seems to differ very little in meaning from the simple 
tense. 

There is also a compound present of the conditional, wherein 
the leading verb is in the present participle and the auxiliary 
in the conditional present. It is used with “ if ” prefixed, 
either expressed or understood, as ^ qftTJ? girt<7 “ If he 

were doing the work,” tjT3re tTSTf ’SPEIrlT “ (If) rain were to fall 
(as it is now falling).” The same tense of the auxiliary, when 
used with the past participle, serves as a conditional preterite, 
as trgsn ^HrTT “he would have fallen (if, etc.).” 

With the preterite of the auxiliary and the present parti¬ 
ciple of the leading verb is constructed a present dubitntive, as 
rft 3TTH giTH fUT^T ?rnrr “If he timid be going, 

then entrust this affair to him.” Similarly, with the same part 
of the auxiliary and the past participle of the leading verb is 
made a past dubitative or pluperfect, as <ft ^TT^n rTT 

“ Should he have arrived, then, etc.” 

So, also, with the future participle and the past auxiliary, 
as ury fit Tnrrry w?TT <T^ *TvfT tttn “ Should he be about to 
go, then tell me.” 

The future of the auxiliary also forms three tenses with 
the present, past, and future participles of the leading verb 
respectively. It is difficult to give these tenses any definite 
name; the senses in which they are employed will be seen 
from the following examples:— 

1. Present participle of verb+future of auxiliary— 

<J3JT «TPJ Hfft UTf?T “ Your father will be miling 
for you” (i.e. is probably now expecting you; v&ta 
pdkat =“looks at the road,” idiomatic for “expects”). 

2. Past participle of verb+future of auxiliary— 

eft ^rr*rr “ He will have come ” (i.e. “ has probably 
arrived by this time”). 
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3. Future participle of verb+future of auxiliary— 

“ I may be now going to write ” (i.c. 

“ I shall probably be writing presently ”). 

The above is a fair illustration of the remark which I have 
frequently made before, that the modern verb, while throwing 
aside all the intricacies of the synthetical system of tenses, still 
managos to lose nothing of its power of expressing minute 
shades of meaning. On the contrary, by its almost unlimited 
power of forming compound tenses, it obtains a fullness and 
delicacy of expression, which even the synthetic verb cannot 
rival. Indeed, this fullness is at times somewhat embarrassing, 
for the subtle distinctions between one tense and another are 
very difficult to grasp, and, as might bo expected, careless or 
uneducated speakers are unable to observe them accurately. 
The minute analysis of these various tenses belongs to the 
domain of syntax rather than to that of formlore, and a very 
long dissertation might be written upon the numerous shades of 
meaning involved in each one of them. The selection, for 
instance, of the different parts of the leading verb and 
auxiliary depends, to a great extent, upon the method of 
reasoning employed unconsciously by the speaker. These 
compound tenses are, in fact, rather phrases than tenses, and 
much depends upon whether the speaker regards the action as 
already past, or as actually being done with reference to the rest 
of the sentence. When *ve translate one of these .phrases into 
English, or any other language, we do not really translate, but 
substitute our own way of expressing the idea for the native 
way. A literal word-for-word translation would be almost un¬ 
intelligible. Thus, in the sentence above, Barn j&t asald, tar to 
Mm ttjald sang a, the words are actually, “Ham going was, 
then that aflair to him tell,” where the speaker, as it were, 
pictures to himself that his messenger, after receiving orders, 
goes to Ram and finds that he was just going, and therefore 
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tells him the affair. Complicated and of course unconscious 
undercurrents of thought like this underlie much of the 
elaborate mechanism of the compound tenses in all our seven 
languages, and we often find natives of India who can speak 
English composing in our language elaborate sentences 0 / this 
sort, to tho entire disregard of our English idioms, because they 
think in Hindi or Marathi, and then translate the idea into 
English. This fact, which all observant Englishmen who have 
lived long in India must have noticed, lies at the root of much 
of the difficulty which our countrymen experience in making 
themselves understood by natives. They think in English, and 
render word for word into Hindi or Marathi ; thus probably 
producing a sentence which means something widely different 
from what they intended. It is the same with all foreign 
languages; until a man learns to think in the foreign language, 
and utter his thoughts in the shape that they have in his mind, 
he can never hope to speak idiomatically. In seeking to 
explain the compound tenses of the modern Indian verb, there¬ 
fore, it is necessary to analyze the connection and sequence of 
mental impressions to which they owe their origin, a task for 
the metaphysician, and not for the student of comparative 
philology. 

Gujarati has also a plethora of compound tenses, but they 
are less complicated than Marathi, perhaps because the language 
has been less cultivated. In the simpler languages delicate 
nuances of expression do not exist, and if one wishes to trans¬ 
late any such phrases into one of these simple languages, it 
must be done by a long string of sentences. Thus, in trying 
to exact from a wild forester of the Orissa hills an answer to 
the question, “ Did you know that Earn had run away before 
you went home or afterwards ? ” one has to go to work in this 
way, “Earn fled?” Answer, ho! (Yes). “You knew that factP” 
ho ! “ You went home P ” ho ! “ When you reached homo they 
told you ‘Ram is fled,’ thus?” answer tia ! nd l (No! No !)- 
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“When you did not go home, before that, they told you?” 
ho ! So to got out the meaning of the Marathi sentence quoted 
above, “ If he should be going, then entrust this affair to him,” 
one would have to say, “ Near him you having gone, he * I am 
now going ’ having said, this word having heard this matter 
to him you will telL” Perhaps in citing an Orissa wild man 
of the woods, I am taking an extreme case; but the remarks 
will hold good, more or less, for all the peasantry and lower 
classes all over India, and it must be remembered that the 
expression “ lower classes ” means in India eight-tenths of the 
whole population. 

The compound tenses formed with the auxiliary f| in G. are 
.the following:— 

1. Definite present; aorist of verb + aorist of auxiliary, 

as “ he does.” 

Sometimes both verb and auxiliary lose their final vowel, as 
^iX for % “ thou dost,” ^RX ^ “ he does.” ^xt ^ for 
^ “ ye do,” etc. 

2. Definite preterite; p.p. of verb + aorist of auxiliary, as 

vj-pzft i| “ he has given,” active used in karma construction 
with instrumental of subject. ^T*T % “ he has 

performed the work;” neuter in karld, as jt W “I have 

ascended.” 

3. Another definite preterite with the second form of the p.p. 

in elo, as tg “ I hqvc ascended.” There seems to be no 

great diffcrenco of meaning between this and the last. 

4. Definite future ; future participle of verb + aorist of 
auxiliary, as W*rrxt % “ he is about to eat.” 

5. Another tense with the second form of the fut. part, in 
tuno, as 5 ? Ufixxpff “ I am going to do.” The uninflected 
form of the future participle in &r may also be used, as <j 
SfiX^TX $ “What art thou going to do?” These definite 
futures differ from the simple future in implying intention and 
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definite purpose, much as in German er will thun differs from 
er wird tfiun. 

The auxiliary % is sometimes also used after another auxiliary 
derived from bhu, as I? “ he is (now) loosing.” 

Of the tenses so formed more will he said further on. 

It seems from comparing the examples given of these tenses 
that there is not for each one of them a distinct special 
meaning, but that they are used somewhat vaguely, the 
auxiliary being added or omitted at pleasure. This is certainly 
the case in Hindi, as will be seen below; and in the poets, who 
are our only guides for the mediaeval period, metrical necessities, 
rather than any desire to bring out a particular shade of 
meaning, appear to determine which form shall be used. _ 

Those dialects of Hindi which possess tenses from this root, 
use them also as auxiliaries. 1 Eastern Rajputana has-the defi¬ 
nite present formed by the two aorists, that of the verb and 
that of the auxiliary, ?rr^ “ I am beating,” also a preterite 
composed of the p.p. of the verb and aorist of auxiliary, as 
JTTTXt W “ I have beaten.” There seems to be some anomaly 
in this latter, for in the preterite of the active verb % is added 
to all six persons, w'hercas, when used with the substantive 
verb fT “be,” the auxiliary is participial sing, pi. gfj. 
Perhaps we hardly know enough of these rustic forms as yet 
to be able to draw accurate distinctions. 

Garhwali forms its definite present from the present parti¬ 
ciple and the aorist JTTT^t (or "Wt “I am beating; ” and 

its preterite in the same way from the p.p. and aorist 3TTT W 
“he has beaten,” *nTT “they have beaten.” So does 
Kumaoni, present preterite *rnft W; but in these, 

also, there is still room for more accurate analysis, and a wider 
range of observations requires to be made in remote and little 
known parts of the country. 


1 Kellogg, Grammar, p. 240. 
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Bengali has four well-defined tenses. The definite present 
and imperfect are formed respectively by incorporating the 
aorist and imperfect of the auxiliary into one word with the 
locative case of the present participle, thus— 

Def. Present “ I am seeing ” (dekhite + ftchhi). 

Def. Imperfect “I was seeing” (dekhite + [ft]chkinu). 

In the latter of these tenses the 1 pi. has in ordinary speech 
to a great extent usurped the place of the 1 sing., and we more 
frequently hear— 

«i was seeing” (dekhite -f- [ft]chliilam). 

By incorporating the same tenses of the auxiliary into one 
*rord with the conjunctive participle (see § 73), it forms a 
definite preterite and a pluperfect, as 

Def. Preterite “ I hnve seen ” (dekhiyft -f ftchhi). 

Pluperfect ^fferETTf^I “ I had seen ” (dekhiyft + achhimi). 

Here, also, (*f%?nffpvrr*T is common for 1 sing. Wonderful 
corruptions occur in pronunciation in these tenses: ^ loses its 
aspirate and becomes so that wo hear for a word 

that sounds kdrc/ie, and may be written , for f “ is ” 
vulgo hbche. ($%), for dekhkhe and for 

^fwrfwm dekhichilbn, or dekh’chiltm ?). So 

also for *nf<*ials “ goes ” chalbcho These forms are 

freely used in conversation by educated persons, and some 
recent authors of comic novels and plays introduce them into 
the mouths of their characters. The same remark applies to 
all tenses of the verb, and it is a curious subject for specula¬ 
tion, whether the growth of literature will arrest the develop¬ 
ment of these forms, or whether they will succeed in forcing 
their way into the written language, and displace the longer 
and fuller forms now in use. If the latter event takes place, 
we shall see enacted before our eyes the process of simplifica- 
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tion which has been so fertile a cause of the formation of the 
present types in the whole neo-Aryan group. I anticipate, 
however, that the purists, aided by the conservative influence 
of a literature already copious, will ultimately carry the day 
against the colloquial forms. 

Oriya has the four tenses corresponding to Bengali, but only 
two of them are formed with the auxiliary we are now dis¬ 
cussing, the definite present and the definite preterite— 

Def. Present “ I am doing " (pres. part, karu “ doing ”). 

Def. Preterite “I have done”(p.p. kari ‘Ulone”). 

Here, also, colloquially, the auxiliary is generally incorporated 
with the verb, and they say and respectively. In 

the south of the province, also, the older form of the present 
participle in ^ prevails, and one hears “ he is doing,” 

and contracted “ he is.” 

§ 66. M u. This widely-used root took as early as the Pali 
and Prakrit period the form HO\ and in that form it has come 
down to modern times. As the ordinary substantive verb “ to 
be,” it has a full range of tenses in all the languages, and it 
not only serves as an auxiliary, but takes to itself the tenses of 
the other auxiliaries like any other verb. In the latter capacity 
it need not here be discussed, as the remarks which have been 
made concerning the ordinary verbs will apply to this verb also. 

Although, ho is the general form of-this root in all the Indian 
languages, yet there are one or two exceptions in which the 
initial bh is retained. In Pali, both bhavaii and hoti are found 
for 3 sing, pres., abhavd and ahuvd impf., bhavatu and hotu 
impt., and in Sauraseni Prakrit we find bhodtt—bhavatu, bhavia 
=bhulvd, and the like. Distinct traces of the retention of the 
bh are still in existence in some rustic dialects of Hindi, and in 
the old poets. In the latter, a p.p.p. sing. m., /., pi. 

is extremely common, used alone as a preterite, or with the 
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verbal endings, as etc. It is also contracted into 

and in the modem form ^nsrT ** was,” may be heard 
commonly in the mouths of the lower orders all over the Hindi 
area of the present time. This form presupposes a Pr. 

= a fekr. *tfarT, with elision of the and Vf called in to fill 
up the hiatus. I give from Kellogg the dialectic forms 
(Gr. p. 236)— 

8INGLXAB. 

Kanauji. 1 1. 2. 3. «*•. **£./• 

Braj. id. m., id. 

Old-Pfirbi. 1. m., 2. m. 3. TO m., JfT 

HT3/- MT/- ht/- 

-Avndhi. 1. H^TT. 2. m. 3. »»• 

»rftr3/. h/. 

RiwAi. 1. 2. 3. »rr, H- 

Bhojpuri. 1. Wl. 2. 3. SfwT. 

PLURAL. 

Knuauji.' 1. 2. 3. m., ^/. (also m.). 

Braj. id. 

Old-Pdrbi. l.^,5)m. 23. ^ m. 

*tf- *?t, VK&f- VTf- 

AvadbL 1. 9f^m. 2. ^ m. 3. vfq m. 

5T/. Mf*T3/. ^f*/. 

RiwOi. 1. 2. 3. TOfa, • 

Bhojpnri. 1. 2. ifwff, 3. 3f«p^. 

The verbal affixes arc the same as those in the ordinary verb 
explained at § 33. Chand uses the same form as in Bruj and 

1 Kanauji way be taken to mean the speech of the country between the Ganges 
and Jumna, the heart of the Hindi laud; Braj, that of the right bank of the 
Jumna: Old-Pftrbi, of the country north of the Ganges from the Gandak river 
eastwards; Avadhi, that of Oudh (Avadh); Riwui, of the country south of the 
Ganges and between the Chambal and the Son rivers. Braj and Old-Purbi are the 
dialects in use in the mediaeval poets generally. 
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Kanauji, thus H*ft TTHTO II “ He became violently 
disturbed with anger" (Pr. R. i. 48), ’5't^T^lM *nft <Joi II 
“Anangap&l became King” (iii. 17), WH ^TSTT Wt Mt; I *T*fT 
<5 II “ How the former matter happened, listen while 

I tell the wonderful tale ” (iii. 15), Vr* ft* WW II “ While 
the son was being (born), she became dead ” (i. 170), wf^ 
=5Hrf ^rfafTT fsiH l “ As many poems as have been (written) first 
and last” (i. 10), HI? "3 mu II “The folk be¬ 

came distressed, (being) wounded and heated ” (xxi. 5). Con¬ 
tracted w) fTH uf*T II “ Laughter*- became (arose) 

in her mind, then after pity came ” (iii. 10). The use of this 
tense is so common in Chand as to supersede the other form of 
the preterite if^TT to a great extent. v 

A few examples may be added from Kabir: «it*? 

I 7TU JRTrIT ^T3i II “ Her second name 

teas P&rvati, the ascetic (i.e. Daksha) gave her to Sankara” 
(Ram. 26, 5), *rr^ l» ^SjfiNrn Hi U 

“ One male (energy), one female, from them were produced four 
kinds of living beings ” (ib. 6), T?3R ITS *lf 

UtHT “ From one egg, the word Otn, all this world has 
been created” (ib. 8). In these three quotations all three 
forms of the participle are used side by side. 

Tulsi Das does not confine himself to Old-Pftrbi forms, but 
uses, also, those classed above under Braj, as 

WTTT “ It filled again and thus became 6alt (t'.c. the sea) ” 
(Lanka-k. 3), »TT; ^ifrT I “ The Setubandh became 

very crowded ” (ib. 10). But the Purbi form is more common, 
as in HTSJ •TT?; U^rT V^T3T “ Bowing his head, thus ho was 
asking” (Kis-k. 2), <*f*; “Making salu¬ 

tation, thus he teas saying” (Ar-k. 259). The contracted form 
is also very common, as WIX fir«r I “ He be¬ 

came (or was) enraptured at meeting with the beloved ” 
(Ay-k. 441). 
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Closely connected with the Bhojpuri 5)ur is the form hut, 
used by the half-Bengali half-Maithil poet Bidyapati, as in 
HW HUT wf II, TTH HUT TTH HUT HTITt II 

“Empty has become the temple, empty has become the city, 
empty have become the ten regions, empty has become every¬ 
thing ! ” (Pr. K.S. 118), rarfraur rarara raff hut hYt i “ From 
the sound of the koil’s notes my mind has become distracted ” 
(ib. 120). It does not vary for gender or person. 

I am not aware of the existence in any of the other 
languages of this type with the initial bh. It is, as far as I 
have been able to ascertain, confined to the rustic Hindi dialects 
mentioned above. In all other respects Hindi keeps to the 
ty pe ho, like the cognate languages. 

The aorist has the following forms:— 


Hindi. 

1 

1- f3T 

SINGULAR. 

a. fra 

3.fra- 

i-fni 

PLURAL. 

2. f'ft 

» fra- 

P. 

1-ftTT 

2. fra 

3. fra- 

i. fra 

2. frrat 

s.frar- 

S. 

i. yrat 

2 . nH 

3. snf. 

If 

2. srfr 

3. srrafra- 

G. 

i. fra 

2. fra 

3 . fra- 

i. f*ra 

2. ff 

3. fra- 

M. 

i-f* 

2. ft* 

3. ft- 

i. fral 

2 - 5 t 

3-ftH- 

0. 

i-fra 

2. fra 

3. sra;. 

l.fra 

2 . i?ra 

3. jrraff. 

B. 

i it 

2. f* 

3. fra. 


2. ffr 

3. fra. 


In Hindi this tense, as mentioned before, is frequently used 
as a potential in all verbs, and especially so in ho, where, owing 
to the existence of an aSrist with signification of I am,” etc., 
from as, the tense derived from ho is more usually employed to 
mean “ I may be.” The P&rbatia or Nepali dialect also uses 
this tense as a potential, thus— 

Sing. 1. f, 2. fra, 3. f. PI. 1. ff, 2. f, 3. STH- 

Several peculiarities call for notice in this tense. In classical 
Hindi there is the usual diversity of practice always observed 
in stems ending in d or o, as regards the method of joining the 
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terminations. Thus we have for 1 sing, iff in addition to 
ift^i; 2 and 3 sing, are written fflj, fra, ff%, and iff; 1 and 
3 pi. fff, fra, ff^f, ff; 2 pL ft as well as fhff, which 
makes it identical with the same person in the aorist of as. 

Dialectically the chief peculiarity, which, like most diafectic 
forms, is merely an archaism preserved to modern times, con¬ 
sists in the hardening of the final o of ho into t>. This is 
observable in the Rajputana dialects, and partially also in that 
of Itiwa (Kellogg, p. 233). 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

R4.jp. l.p 2.| 3. | 1. Jhlt 2. fhst 3. g. 

Riivfii. 2. 5TO 3. 2.57* 3. gt*. 

This peculiarity is more marked in the simple future notet^ 
below. It also occurs in M., where the aorist, as shown above, 

when used as a past habitual = “I used to be,” takes the termi¬ 

nations of the active verb; but when used as a simple present, 
those of the neuter, as— 

Sing. 1. fra 2. ft* 3. fra. PI. 1. jff 2 . 3. ft*. 

The same combination occurs throughout this tense when 
used negatively=“I am not,” as— 

Slug. 1. 2. *£* 3. 

PI. 1. 2. «T5i 3. *t* (115*). 

and in other parts of the verb affirmative and negative. 

In Sindhi*this root is throughout shortened to hu, and when 
the vowel is lengthened by the influence of affixes, it becomes 
hu, rarely ho, except in poetry, where 3 sing, ft?; is met instead 
of The j, which in some forms of Prakrit is inserted 

between the stem and its termination, appears here also, as— 

8iug. 1. jrat 2. 5rlf 3-5^. PI. 1. irst 2.5ft 3. 

<K 

Oriya sometimes shortens 0 to «, but in that language the 
distinction in pronunciation between these two vowels is so 
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slight that in writing also the people often confuse tho two. 
In a great part of this verb, however, the o is changed to a 
very short e. This is generally, but not always, due to a 
following i, where, from the shortness and indistinctness of the 
o-sound, o + i = a + i = ai = e. Thus 2 sing, is in full 
though generally pronounced ho. In Bengali the o is generally 
written a, that vowel having in B. usually the sound of short, 
harsh o, like the o in English not, rock, etc. Thus it conies to 
pass that fer and fvf may be regarded, either as shortened from 
and ft*f respectively, and thus derivable from ho, or as 
equivalents o* H. % and , and so to be referred to as. In 
practice, certainly, the meaning in which they are used favours 
the latter hypothesis. 

The imperative in H. is the same as the aorist, except 2 sing., 
which is simply ft “ be thou.” In the Rajput dialects the 

2 sing, is ft, 2 pi. ftft; the former occurs also in Cliand as a 

3 sing, in ^ ftf*T Afifft f%f^ ll “ All speaking, said, 

* May there be success, success! (i. 178) The Riwa dialect has 

2 sing. STO, 2 pL like the present 

P. 2 sing, ft, 2 pi. ftft- S. has 2 sing, ft and ft"3, 2 pi. 
ft and srft- G. for 2 sing, and 2 pL both ft- 


M. 

Sing. 1. ffaj 

2. ft 

3. ftft. fT3». 

0. 

„ i- 

2. ft 

3. 

B. 

it 

2. ft^, 

3. 

M. 

PI. 1- ftsft* 

2. 3TT 

3. ftftfTi fRifT- 

0. 

„ 1. s* 

2. IT’S 

3. f**. 

B. 

II 

2. ^ 

3. 


The respectful form of the imperative follows that of the 
other verbs in the various languages. H. here inserts 
making ftf5T£| “ be pleased to be,” G. ft^l • 

Nepali has somewhat abnormally 2 sing, 2 pL ft*?. 

The simple future in G. is formed according to the usual 
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rule; but here again we meet the tendency so common in B. 
and 0 ., to express the o sound by a, so that side by side with 
the regular forms tfTTf, etc., we have also sing. 1 . ft ST, 

2. fit, 3. pi. 1. ftlt, 2. fsft, 3. fit, which wc must 
apparently pronounce bilsh, hdshe, etc. 

The simple future in old and rustic Hindi is regularly 
formed, as ftfft “ I shall become,” etc.; but in this tense the 
employment of the type ft is very common, both in the poets 
and among the peasantry of the western area. Thus— 

SINGULAR. PLUny.. 

Brnj. l.frff 2 -tt 3.§r|- 1. £$ 2. |ft 3.%%. 

West Rajp. 1. 5 ^ 2. gft 3. tft- 1-2. £^1 3. 

We have also the curious transitional form of East Rajpu- 
tana which approaches so closely to G.— 

Si»g- I- 5^. St. 2. 3. 

pi. i. irtrr, 2. 3. 

Further details of these dialectic forms will be found in 
Kellogg’s admirable grammar. When the wilder parts of the 
country, at present little known to Europeans, shall have been 
more fully explored, we may expect to obtain many finer gra¬ 
dations of transition; for all over India the Gujarati proverb 
holds true, " Every twelve kos language changes, as the leaves 
change on the trees.” 

The Braj jbrm is interesting to students from the fact of this 
dialect having become at an early date the traditional literary 
vehicle of the Krishna-cwftws, and thus to a certain extent a 
cultivated classical language. Its forms, however, are found 
in Chand long before the revival of Vaishnavism. He uses the 
full form a shortened form ftff, and the Braj §[f. 

Also occasionally ftf in a future sense, which is probably a 
form of the 3 sing, aorist for ftU Examples are 

Ctrl tTT®f Wf || “ His race shall become extinct ” (Pr.-R. iii. 
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29), ftff JIUrTf II “ The Jadavani shall he with child ” 

(i. 249), I ^fTT II “ In the space 

of five days, he shall become lord of Dilli” (iiL 411), Jf 
lr? Jigfa; | “ There has not been, and there shall not be, any 
(like’him) ” (L 331). 

To Tulsi Das, Eabir, Bihari Lai, and all the mediaeval poets 
tftT? > and are the forms of the ordinary regular 

future; f) JIT is very rarely met in their pages, if at all. In¬ 
stances are, % ^r?f? % | “ They who have been, 

are, and shall^be hereafter ” (Tulsi, Bam. Bal-K. 30), jftrf? 
JTft itfgrrcr | “ Now this good fortune will be (will happen) ” 
(ib. 82), rPT JITVI fr^ff wm I “ Henceforth, 

j^ti, the name of thy lord shall be Ananga” (ib. 96). The form 
fit does not appear to be used by Tulsi Das, though in Bihari 
Lai the participle % is common ; this latter poet’s subject does 
not give much occasion for the use of the future. SfJTJT 

There shall not again be birth to him (he shall 
escape the pain of a second birth) ” (Kabir, Bam. 07). In the 
majority of the poets the forms hiai and hoi seem to be regarded 
as virtually the samo, and they use indifferently the one or the 
other as it suits their metre. There is unfortunately as yet no 
critically prepared or corrected edition of tho texts of any of 
them, and owing to the mistaken policy of the Government, 
by which artificial works written to order have been prescribed 
as examination tests, the genuine native authors have been 
entirely neglected. * 

§ 67. The participial tenses are formed as in the ordinary 
verb. The present participle is in Old-H. ST^rT, 118 in Chand 
“Laughing being prevented” (Pr.-B. i. 6). 
In modern H. the classical form is iftrlT in., tflrft/., Braj jftjj 
and in most of the rustic dialects simply iftrT indeclinable. In 
the Bajputana dialects the form Jcft is found. The other 
languages have P. S. G. M. iflfTT, 
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ftHtMT, 0. 1T3, B. though really the locative of a 

present participle is used as an infinitive. 

The past participle is in H. one of the old Tadbhava class 
mentioned in §§ 46, 47, and as such takes its type from Skr. 
Wf, H. fPSIT. The vowel of the stem is in the present day 
commonly pronounced short 3?^S[T, and this practice is not un¬ 
common in the poets. P. S. F’ssrt, G. ifnit, 

ftavt- 

M. has a strange participle which may he explained 

as phonetically resulting from an older form WTWT, shortened 
from ?f?rrsrr. I can trace nothing similar in any of the cog¬ 
nate languages, though the change from m to 1} is perfectly 
regular. In the poets a form WRTT is found, and even 
These types have led some writers to regard this participle as 
derived from the root ^jt. This, however, is veiy doubtful. 
Tukaram always uses 3fT°, as ^TTfst l 3TP*rT ?T 

II “ To-day our vows are heard, blessed has become (is) 
this day ” (Abh. 508). 

0 . flT- f^TTi B. ftlyT, 

The future participle is in M. gT°rT, 0. ^, B. con¬ 
tracted to ^ (hobd). 

These participles serve as tenses, either with or without the 
remains of the old substantive verb, just as in the regular verb, 
and need not be more particularly illustrated. 

One point, however, deserves a passing notice. The present 
participle in M. forms with the aid <Jf the substantive verb as 
a regular present, as 3 sing, m. jftrft /. iffW n. But the 
slightly different form of this tense, which in the ordinary 
verb (§ 42) expresses the conditional present, is in the case of 
ho employed as an imperfect. Thus, while the form just given, 
koto, etc., means “ he becomes,” the conditional form hotd, etc., 
means “he was,” This usage is analogous to that of the G. 
hato, etc., mentioned in § ISO ,, and agrees with a form of preterite 
used in Braj Hindi, sing. SfctT m., /. etc. It has been 
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suggested that this latter is derived from Skr. ^7T; but against 
such a derivation must be set the fact that bh&ta had at a very- 
early epoch lost its t and become in Pr. hiiam, hoiam, and the 
like; also that in Chand the anuswdra of the present participle 
is still preserved, as in ^ I (Pr.-R. i. 49), 

“ Brahman became to Brahman hostile; ” and a few lines 
further on in the same passage lt(fr “ There 

was one Sringa Rishi.” 

§ 68. The tenses of the regular verb f-ormed by the additions 
of parts of th£ verb ho are numerous, but vary in the different 
languages. In Hindi we have mostly tenses with a general 
sense of doubt or contingency, in which those compounded 
' with the present participle run parallel to those formed with 
the past participle. Thus with far^fTT “falling,” and fJTTT 
“ fallen ” (gir “ to fall ”)— 

1 . falTfTT (aorist of ho) “ I may "be falling,” which may 
be called a definite present subjunctive or contingent; as in 
answer to a question ^?TIT vjx; ^ft “ Are you going to my 
house?” one might answer siTflT ftalf “I may be going (but 
am not sure).” 

2 . fiPCWT (future of ho shortened from ffr^rTT) “ I shall 

or must be falling,” a future contingent, or doubtful; as in 
asking '?^PR '5T?tT f “Is Ram coming now?” the reply 

is, ifT ^rmr tffalT “Yes, he will be coming,” or, “he must be 
coming,” i.e. " I suppose*he is now on his way here,” 

3. fjRHT jfr?TT “ (If) I were falling,” conditional present 
definite. This is very rarely used, but it seems to denote a 
phase of action which could not, when occasion requires, be 
otherwise expressed. It may be illustrated thus: TfTT 
HTW ftm (ft ^uft ftW “ If Ram were now running 
away, I would stop him ” (but as he is not, there is no need for 
me to do so). It is the present participle of the auxiliary used 
in a conditional sense, as in the simple verb. 
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4. filTT “I may have fallen.” Also somewhat rare. In 

answer to 7 TO if viT*T W “ Have you ever heard 
his name ? ” one might say “ I may have heard it ” 

(but have now forgotten it). 

5. f*m 27*TT “I must or shall have fallen.” This is a very 
commonly used tense. Thu* srsjy is a frequent answer 
where a person is not sure, or does not care; and is almost 
equivalent to “I dare say,” “ very likely,” “ I shouldn’t wonder.” 
Also, it indicates some degree of certainty, as 7 T*T % 

WT t> “Has Ram received the news?” Answer, XTHTT tft*T7 
“He will have received it,” meaning “Oh yes, of course he 
has,” or with a different inflection of voice, “ I dare say he 
has.” 

6 . fJTTT tffcU “(If) I had fallen.” Hardly ever used, except 
in a negative sentence. I do not remember to have heard it in 
conversation ; though an analogous form with the participle of 
TjJ may be heard in eastern Hindi, as 7r?T arf^ WTI 

“ If you had come yesterday.” The only instance Kellogg 
gives is apparently from a translation of the Bible (John xv. 22) 
5ft ^ ^TSIT ffarr grr ^ “ If I had not come . . . 

they had not had sin.” 

Panjabi makes a somewhat different use of the tenses of ho. 
In this language ho, when used as an auxiliary, has rather the 
sense of continuance in an act, than that of doubt or con¬ 
tingency. Thus we find the ordinary definite present SIT^T % 
“ He is going,” side by side with a eontinuative present with 
ho, arts'! f “He kept on going;” also, “He is in the 
habit of going.” So, also, there is a eontinuative imperfect 
Sf^T TTT “ He kept on going,” “ He was always going.” 
Similarly, there are two forms of the future, one with the 
simple future of ho (like No. 2 in Hindi given above) art^T 
“ He will probably be going,” and a eontinuative form 
containing ho twice over, art^T 3^7 “ He will probably 

be always going.” Thus, to the question faRPTT^i ^ 
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Tff^T “How long will lie be stopping there?” the 

answer might be, ^ ^7 vn; | 'a? 7n ^ 

Tf^TT IT^T “ His home is there, he will probably 

always be stopping there.” With % “if” prefixed, the tense 
*li<! means “ If I were in the habit of going.” 

Parallel to the above are two tenses with the aorist of ho : 
3Tt^7 fret “ I may be going,” and with “ if ” prefixed, “ If I 
should be going;” and art^T 5r?T “I may be constantly 
going,” “ If I should be always going.” 

With the past participle they combine the present participle 
of ho, as “ I would have put,” and conditionally, 

% 5f ;jt^t “If I had put,” “If I should have put;” 

a^in ^ ^ ^rofhi ^ f^wr err *tw 

“If he had given the money into the care (lit. hand) of 
the merchant, then we should have got it.” 

There is also a combination of the past tense with the aorist 
of ho, as fJT’SJT “ He may have gone,” or, “ If he has (per¬ 
chance) gone.” 

Colloquially, they frequently also insert pleonasti- 

cally in phrases where it is difficult to attach to it any definite 
meaning. Thus ^3«r vrfgr^ % “he has sent,” and 
fTT^T I “ he is having sent.” In this latter phrase there is, 
perhaps, implied the idea of the action having been performed 
some time ago, and being still in force, so that it harmonizes 
with the generally continuative meaning of ho as an auxiliary 
in Panjabi. Also, though it is not noticed in the*grammar, I 
remember having heard frequently this word had, repeated 
probably for emphasis, as Jrrf^'^TT ?T5^rT “ beaten ” 

(repeatedly, or very much indeed). 

In Sindhi the present and past participle are both com¬ 
pounded with the aorist of ho to form potentials, thus—l. 

“he may be going;” 2. mi “he may have 

gone.” There does not appear to be in this language so strong 
a sense of doubt, or of continuance, in these combinations, as in 
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H. and P., probably because ho plays a more important part in 
S. than does as, which is represented by only one tense, or achh, 
which is not represented at all. 

3. tfT “ ho was going.” This is the present participle 
of the verb with the preterite of ho. 

4. fffsr^T ft “lie had gone.” The past participle with the 
same. These two are exactly parallel. 

6. 5Teft “he will be going.” Definite future, made 

up of present participle with future of ho. 

6. “ he will have gone.” Past future, the past 

participle with the same. These two are also exactly parallel. 

In the passive phase of active verbs there arc also six tenses 
formed by the sonic process, whereof 2, 4, and 6 are the sarqc 
as in the active, or, in othor words, these two tenses may be 
construed cither actively or passively, according to the struc¬ 
ture of the sentence. Trumpp gives them twice over, probably 
for this reason: 

1. “he may be being released.” Future parti¬ 

ciple passive (§61) with aorist of ho. 

3. tff “he was being released.” The same with 

preterite of ho. 

6. 3^*1 “he will be being released.” The same with 

future of ho. 

Gujarati employs ho in the following tenses (Taylor, p. 92), 
mostly dubitative ( chad “ ascend ”): 

1. Present participle + aorist, “he is ascending.” 

Definite present 

2. The same + future, “ho may be ascending.” 

Contingent present. 

3. The same + pres. part, indeclinable, ftrf “ (if) he 

were ascending.” Subjunctive present. 

A parallel group with past participle: 

1. Past p. + aorist, tfp} “he has ascended.” Definite 
preterite. 
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2. The same + future, msj) “he may have ascended.” 
Contingent preterite. 

3. The same + pres. p. ind., iftTT “(if) he had ascended.” 
Subjunctive preterite. 

The same combinations may be formed with the p.p. in eh, 
as but there does not seem to bo any very great 

difference in the meaning. 

Also a group with future participle; in the form c&no 
(see § 52)— 

1. Fut. p.+ aorist, “he is about to ascend.” 

Definite future. 

2. The same + future, “be may be about to 

ascend.” Contingent future. 

■'“3. The same + pres. p. ind., ^ ftrT “ (if) he were about 

to ascend.” Subjunctive future. 

An example of the use of the last of these tenses is ^ ^ 
“ If he were going to (or hod intended 
to) release me, he would have released me (long ago).” Three 
similar tenses are formed by combining the three above parts 
of the auxiliary with the participle in dr or dro, which, as in 
Marathi, is rather the noun of the agent, and will be discussed 
further on (§ 75). 

Compound tenses in Marathi are formed so largely by the 
auxiliaries derived from as and achh, that there is comparatively 
little left for ho to do. It is used in the following tenses : 

Imperfect, made up present part, and imperfect of ho, as 
iff ^(T “ he was coming.” 

“ Incepto-continuative ” imperfect, as the grammar-writers 
call it, made from the present part, and the preterite of ho, as 
TTt ^tWfTT 3!T<3T “ he began to speak.” This is rarely used. 

Future preterite formed by the future participle and im¬ 
perfect of ho, as f^rfSTJnr tffan “I was to have written,” »>. 
“ It had been arranged that I was to write under certain cir¬ 
cumstances.” The example given is 3RT5T ^TTWT WTT 
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ftfff W 5rt?Tnj§o TTfWt “ I «*» to 

have called (yen&r liotan) on you yesterday, but in my body 
illness having been (t'e. feeling unwell), I stayed at home.” 

Future continuative composed of the present participle and 
future of ho, as <ft tfrST’T “ he will begin to speak "(and 

go on speaking).” 

Imperfect subjunctive, from the subjunctive (future pass, 
part.) and imperfect of ho used in the Karma prayoga, as WT 
ffrt “you should have told,” lit. “by you to be told 
it was.” This may also be expressed by using vif^r “ ought,” 
as JfwfT TTlfft ffif “ I ought to have walked.” 

Another preterite phrase is formed by adding the imperfect 
of ho to the neuter genitive of the future pass, part., as TT5TT 
tTIuTR-R ffW " I had to walk,” i.e. “ I was obliged to walkT^ 

It will be seen that all these instances of the use of ho as an 
auxiliary are rather elaborate verbal phrases than tenses, in¬ 
genious and successful attempts at filling up the gap caused 
by the loss of a large range of synthetical tenses and participles 
from the earlier stage of language. 

This verb is not used as an auxiliary in O. or B., though it 
is used as an ancillary to form a pedantic sort of passive 
with Tatsama p.p. participles, as B. Trf*7T 0. 

“ to be sent.” This, however, forms no part of the actual 
living languages of either Orissa or Bengal, and may be passed 
over with just this much notice. 

§ 69. STHA. The Pali and Prakrit forms of the various 
tenses of this verb were given in § 12, where also the principal 
parts of the verb in S. Gr. and 0. were given.' In Hindi there 
is only one part of this verb in use as an auxiliary, namely, the 
participial tense thd “was,” sing, VfT m-> ^ft/.; pi. ij tn., vflf/. 1 

1 I had formerly connected this tonso (hi with G. and Brnj hate and been thru 
led to refer it to cu; bat further research, aided by the dialectic forms brought to 
light by Kellogg and others, has led me to abandon that view, and to adopt that 
given in the text, —diet diem docet. 
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This form is, I believe, shortened from fvpsrt, and that again 
from the Skr. p.p.p. It is therefore analogous to the 

shortened forms of other p.p. participles so largely employed in 
the modern languages. We saw in Yol. II. p. 275, how the 
genitive postposition kd had been evolved by a long and 
varied process from Skr. krita ; so, also, gd in the H. and P. 
future from gata, bhd in Old-Hindi from bhiita, Id and la in M., 
and other futures from lagna ; and in exact parallelism to these 
is thd from sthita. 

The Kanauji Hindi has sing, vfr m., vft /.; pi. if m., Eft/.; 
but the Garhwaii still preserves a fuller type in sing, Ef^ft >»., 
Eft;/ ; pi. EfifT m. Nearer still to sthita, and with incorpora¬ 
tion of the Skr. root as, so as to make a regular imperfect, is 
the Nepali “ I was,” etc.— 

Sing.l.fEfEft 2-fvra; 3.fEf?n. Pl.l. fEfEf 2.fEfEJT 3.fEfETr. 

Nepali is not an independent language, but merely a dialect 
of Hindi. The people who speak it call it P&rbatiya or 
mountain nindi ; it may therefore appropriately be taken into 
consideration in arguing as to the origin of Hindi forms. EfT 
is used in Hindi in two tenses only. 

1. With present participle, ^WffT EfT “was speaking.” 
Imperfect. 

2. With past participle, EfT “had spoken.” Pluperfect. 

In P. is occasionally used, though *n, in its numerous 

forms, is far more common. This verb is also used with a full 
range of tenses in Sindhi. Trumpp 1 calls it an auxiliary, but 
I can find no instances of its being used to form tenses of the 
ordinary neuter or active verb like as or b/iu, and it takes parts 
of the latter to form its own compound tenses. There are, 
however, two parts of sthd in use as auxiliaries in Sindhi, the 
former of which Eft probably = f%ci: nom., and the latter 


vol. m. 


1 Grammar, p. 305. 
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3r=f*sra he. vff agrees with the subject in gender, and is 
used to form with the aorist an indefinite present— 

Sing. 1. m. fSrt 

Pi. i. "igo,”etc. - 

This auxiliary differs from all others in the seven languages, 
in that it may be put before the principal verb, vj has the 
same peculiarity, and is used to make a continuative imperfect 
with the past participle of the principal verb ; it does not vary 
for gender or person. Thus— „ 

Sing. 1. ff5T3fa $ 2. ^fsnj 3. 

PI. 1. vj, etc., “ I used to go,” or simply “ I was going.” 

IT"' 

Examples are— 

* 5TR % vTTT 3 fafW “ Two women were quarrelling {the 
vidahyCn) about a child.” 

fffarrr w w dr ^ f^n “ Two men were going {the iili) 

to a foreign country.” 1 

Here the auxiliary precedes, and with reference to the sug¬ 
gested origin of this auxiliary from the locative sthite, it is 
more natural that it should do so, for the verb, whether in a 
simple or compound tense, naturally comes last in the sentence, 
so that the phrase “ I am (in the act or condition of) having 
gone,” is rendered “ in having been, I am gone.” 

G. has’also the full verb in all its tenses, and it may ap¬ 
parently be used as an auxiliary just as ho. As regards 
meaning, Vfd is more powerful than the latter, also, is 
more powerful than i|. There are thus three grades of sub¬ 
stantive verb. 1$ “he is,” is merely the copula; jfpq “he 
is, or becomes,” is a definite expression of existence; vrrsj “ he 
remains,” is positive and prolonged existence. The distinction, 


1 Stack, Grammar, pp. 134, 135. 
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as pointed out before, is analogous to that between ser and 
eatar in Spanish. 

Epj forms compound tenses by taking parts of ifR as 

auxiliaries, just as the ordinary verb, thus— 

•% 

Imperfect qrft ?rfT> as In q q<ft “That fight was going 

on.” 

Preterite qjft ftq as in Hq qq W&S. qq ^tq $ “ His heart 
has become hard.” 

Dubitative present qift ns in % UT<TTTt qrft "There¬ 
fore you may now be regrettiug,” and so on. 1 

In Oriya this verb plays a somewhat different part. It is 
thefE'used not as a second auxiliary side by side with ho, but 
to the exclusion of it, and forms, with the participles of the 
principal verb, a range of well-defined tenses, which cannot be 
expressed otherwise. 

1. With the present participle (kar “do ”) qq “doing”— 

a. Aorist of thU qq qTt;, karu tlifte, “lie is (or was) doing.” Con- 

tinnativc present. 

b. Preterite „ qq fqqi, karu thUA, “he wns doing.” Imperfect. 

e. Future „ qq fqq, karu thibb, “he will be doing.” Con- 

tinuative future. 

2. With the past participle qfq “ done ”— 

• •> 

a. Aorist of thd qfq qnj. “ he has (usually) done.” Habitual 

preterite. 

b. Preterite „ qfq fqqT “ he had done.” Pluperfect. 

c. Future ,, qff fqq “ he will have done.” Future past. 

The difference between la and 2a is very delicate, and rather 
difficult to seize. Kant thde implies that a person habitually 

1 The examples are from Leckey, Grammar, pp. 76, 81. 
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doe. m act, and tin. Ant he nos doing it at the time 

mentioned, aeeording to his nsnal custom. ^ 
a rntT am fWI "Was he sitting m the market r the answci 

might be ft W WH "Tea, he .toys ■»'« there ; “ 

it S imphed that he was sitting there at the too referred . 

So again. tflfTT* SB V* ^ 5 ™ 

doctor came, I <m yctoy well,” implymg that had bee - 
proving before he came, and contonucd to do so. Kan (Me on 
L other hand, literally, “He remain, hating done unplrcs 

. habit nhiehi. tone^y 

2™ X ™ith hi. wife,” not implying that ho is actually angry 

at th'o moment of .peaking. It it «b» u,ed ^ 

lasted some time, but has now ceased, as * ’"'IT VT 

-w Ar wn- “At that time I had a had cough, implym 
SJ Imhadncough which lasted a long while, but from which 
he has now recovered. Both tenses thus imply contanmty but 
the former indicates continuity still existing, the latter con- 

tinuity in past time, which has now ceased. 

There are similarly two imperatives formed respectively wit 

the present and past participles— 

a. ^re TJTT “Remain thou doing.” 

b. gift; vrr “ Remain thou having done.” 

Here, aim, the same fine distinction is drawn a. in the other 

5 arm are vrr^ “ Ifct Gobind go on doing that 
tenses. ■JrtT^ ^ <<T , 

work ” But, as Hollam well remarks (Grammai, p. loZ), The 

Oriya very often uses a past participle in his mode oi thought, 

where we should use the present.”’ Ho illustrates this tense 

1 Mr. Hall am when he waa writing hia grammdr 

suited a th^ The latter, without knowing the 

the raf.diK./d. and the hte P and a large range 

the definition in which I have followed hin. 
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thus: “ Suppose a person should say to another, * Do that work 
so/ and the person addressed should reply, ‘ I have done it so/ 
and the first speaker should then say, ‘Well, always do it so/ 
or, ‘Continue to do it so/ this last phrase would be expressed 
by this tense.” Ex. gr.:— 

irf? 3TTJT iroffT 3iT “Do that work so.” 

Answer 3Ft “ I have done it so,” or, “as (you order) 

so I have done.” 

Rejoinder VfT “ Well, always do so,” literally, “ thus 

having done, remain.” 

Here, if we used karu tha, we should imply that the person 
addressed was actually doing the work while we were speaking, 
while kauri th& is used when he is not actually working. 

Lastly, there is a pair of tenses with the conditional— 

he might be doing,” or, “ if he were doing.” 
he might have done,” or, “ if he had done.” 

These explain themselves. 

Bengali does not employ the primary form of this auxiliary, 
but has instead* a secondary stem derived from it. This is 
vrra, which is conjugated throughout in the sense of remain¬ 
ing, and partakes of the combined senses of continuity and 
doubt peculiar to this verb. There are, strictly speaking, no 
compound tenses formed .by this verb, and the method of its 
employment is rather that of an ancillary verb. 

§ 70. TA. This root takes the form srr, and is used in H. 
P. M., occasionally in G. and B., and usually in 0., to form 
the passive voice. G. having a passive intransitive of its own 
(§ 24), does not often have recourse to this verb, and S. having 
a regularly derived synthetical passive (§ 25), dispenses with it 
altogether. When used as in H. P. and M. to form a passive, 
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it is compounded with the past participle of the principal verb, 
as (dekh “ see ”)— 

H. Aorist ^T§7 3TTC[ “ he is seen.” P. f^dl STW • 

Imperative, “ be ye seen.” f^"S7 STT^t - 

Future STrtJJTT “he will be seen.” f^«TT oiiqflT• 

So also in 51. and 0. The various tenses of 3TT are formed in 
the same manner as other verbs. When compounded with any 
other part of the verb than the past participle, j’A is ancillary, 
and is used in various other senses. 

There has been, in former times, much discussion about this 
form of the passive, some writers declaring it inelegant, others 
considering it unusual and opposed to the genius of the Indian 
languages, while some have even gone so far as to deny its 
existence altogether. The most discerning inquirers, however, 
admit it as a form in actual use, though they point out certain 
circumstances which obviate the necessity for recourse to it. 
Such arc the existence of a large class of neuter verbs, the 
practice of changing the object into a subject, and figurative 
expressions like “to eat a beating,” in Hr khdni, “it comes into 
seeing,” dekhne men dtd, and the like. Speaking as one who 
has lived in daily and hourly intercourse with natives of India 
for nearly twenty years, I can testify to the use of this form 
by speakers of Hindi, Panjabi, Bengali, and Oriya frequently, 
and even.habitually. Idiomatically*. many other ways of ex¬ 
pressing the passive idea undoubtedly exist, and in some lan¬ 
guages, as Bengali and Marathi, ho may be used to form a 
passive. There are phrases and occasions, however, where it 
would be more idiomatic to use the passive yd than any other 
construction, and we may conclude that, though its use is some¬ 
what restricted, it is erroneous to describe it as always in¬ 
elegant and unidiomatic, and still more so to deny its existence 
altogether. 
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§ 71. By using the expression “ compound tense ” in a wider 
sense than that in which it has been employed in the former 
part of this chapter, we may legitimately include under it that 
large and varied class of phrases in which two verbal stems are 
used together to express one idea. In such a combination the 
first verb remains unchanged, and all the work of conjugation 
is performed by the second, which acts, so to speak, as a hand¬ 
maid to the first. For this second verb I have thought it 
advisable to employ the term “ancillary,” as expressing more 
clearly than ajjy other that occurs to me, the actual relation 
between the two. The ancillary verb differs from the auxiliary, 
in that the former rims through all th$ tenses of the verb, 
and^he principal verb on which it waits remains unchanged, 
while the latter only forms certain specified tenses in compo¬ 
sition with several parts of the principal verb, being attached 
now to the present, now to the past or future participle. Thus, 
the tenses formed by the aid of auxiliaries are integral portions 
of the primary simple verb. In the case of the ancillary, on 
the other hand, it, together with the principal verb, forms, in 
fact, a new verb, which, though consisting of two elements, 
must be regarded for conjugational purposes as essentially one 
throughout. Thus, the elements mar “strike,” and ddl 
“throw,” combine into the compound verb mdr ddlnd “to 
kill,” which is conjugated through the whole range of simple, 
participial, and compound tenses of ddlnd, mdr remaining 
unchanged. * ' 

Grammarians have invented many strange names for these 
verbs with ancillaries, calling them Frequentatives, Inceptives, 
Permissives, Acquisitives, and many other -ives. It would, 
perhaps, be simpler not to seek to invent names for all, or 
any of them, but merely to note the combinations that exist 
with their meanings. Indeed, it is hardly possible to group 
them into classes, because, in practice, some ancillaries may be 
combined with any verb in the language, while others again 
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can only be combined with one or two specific verbs. More¬ 
over, there are exceptions to the general rule that a verb with 
an ancillary runs through the whole range of tenses, for some 
ancillaries are only employed in one tense, or in two tenses; 
thus lag, in Hindi, is usually only employed in the past tense, 
as kahne lagu “ he began to say.” Some again are formed in 
only one tense in one language, while they may be used in 
several tenses in another language. 

The subject is a very wide one, for the number of primary 
verbal stems in the seven languages being sjpall, they are 
driven to express complicated ideas by combining two of them 
together. They have also lost the facility of expressing such 
ideas which is possessed by most original Aryan languages, 
through the vpaaargas, or prepositions, and can no longer 
develope from one simple root a variety of meanings by pre¬ 
fixing pra, Mi, upa, or aam. Under such circumstances they 
have taken a number of their commonest verbs and tacked 
them on to other verbs, in order to imply that the action 
expressed by the principal verb is performed under the con¬ 
ditions expressed by the added, or, as we may call it, the 
ancillary verb. As might be expected, however, while the 
principle is the same in all seven languages, the method 
of its application, and the particular ancillaries used, differ, 
to some extent, in thp several languages. It will be better 
to take each ancillary separately, exhibiting the general effect 
of each as combined with different' parts of the principal 
verb. 

§ 72. Ancillaries may be attached not only to other verbs, 
but even to themselves; the verb to which they are attached is 
placed in the conjunctive participle, and remains in that form 
throughout. Another class, however, exists, in which the 
principal verb is in the infinitive mood, which, as Kellogg 
justly observes, is not strictly a case of a compound verb, but 
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that of one verb governing another, and in this view would 
more properly be regarded as a matter of syntax. Inasmuch, 
however, as certain well-known and constantly-used phrases of 
this kind have grown up in all the languages, whose use, to a 
great extent, supplies the want of regular tenses, it will he 
better to give them all here, so as to complete the survey of the 
modem verb in all its aspects. It must be noted, also, that in 
Hindi, and occasionally in P. M. and Gh, the conjunctive 
participle loses its final syllable, and thus appears in the form 
of the simple stem; that it is the participle, and not the stem, 
is shown by |he analogy of the other languages, and by isolated 
instances of the preservation of the participial form even in 
Hipdi. 

1. ^ “give,” and % “take,” are in H. widely used as 
ancillaries, and the meanings which are obtained by their use 
are somewhat varied. In a general way, it may be said that 
de is added to verbs to express the idea that the action passes 
away from the subject towards the object, while le implies that 
the action proceeds towards the subject. Thus de can, strictly 
speaking, be used only with actives and causals; and in some 
cases odds so little to the meaning of the principal verb, that it 
appears to be a mere expletive. With active verbs examples 
are— 

URSRin “ to throw,” * qh* ^ “ to throw away.” 

froTwr “ to take out,” ^tt “ to tum out, eject.” 

• % 

Thus % VTHt fi HUTWT “ he took the rice out of the house,” 
where the idea is, that the man being outside went in and 
brought out the rice; but in *1 f*T^5T^ fc^TT £ u0 

has turned me out of the house,” it would be understood that 
the speaker had been forcibly ejected. 

“ to put,” “ ‘o put away, lay by.” 

*rTT7TT “ to strike,” VTK “ to beat off.” 
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With causals it is used very frequently, and with, scarcely 
any perceptible change of meaning— 

and ?WSn “ to explain.” 

f*TTPTT „ f^ITT ^TT" to cause to fall, or to throw down,” * 
«r3T*TT „ tzT “ to seat, or to pnt into a seat.” 

Perhaps one can sometimes trace in the form with ^ a sense 
of the action having been done with some force, while in the 
simple verb the idea of force is wanting, but in the majority of 
instances no such distinction could be traced. *There is oc¬ 
casionally some additional emphasis, as in the common phrases 
“ give,” and ^ 5ft “ take,” where the ancillary is added 
to itself, but these expressions belong more particularly to She 
Urdu side of the language. 

When attached to the infinitive of another verb, de implies 
permission, as 3TR ^ “let (him) go,” oft 
“please let me sit down.” 

P. uses de in the same way as H., but it does not appear to 
be so used in Sindhi. In O. it is added to the conjunctive 
participle of another verb to give emphasis, it also expresses 
impatience, but, in both cases, like H., with a general idea of 
the action being from the speaker towards the object. Thus 
TTsrjj “to abandon,” Tnft “let (it) alone!” “let go!” 
wrejt “ to throw,” «rpft “ throw (it) away ! ” But as in 
H., with the infinitive it implies permission, ^ “to go,” 5TTT 
“to allow to go,” xrsrr “to let fall,” “to 

permit to write.” 

M. has the same usage of when added to the conjunctive 
participle it has the same senses as in H., as “to 

write,” Tjptpl “ to dig;” in both of which phrases there is 
only a little additional emphasis implied, or perhaps an idea of 
finishing and having done with, as “write it off,” “dig it up 
and have done with it,” as in \ “ throw it away.” 
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With the infinitive it implies permission, as ETT3? ^ 
“ suffer me to go,” «rnj “ the wind will not let 

me write.” 

Precisely similar is the usage in 0. and B., as 0. fqrZTT[ f^T 
“break it open,” literally, “having caused to open, give;” but 
with the infinitive ^ ^5TT lift “he would not let 

me come.” 

Bengali uses this verb with the conjunctive to imply com¬ 
pleteness or emphasis, as f^rrf^ “I have seen the 

book,” that ^s, “ I have examined or perused it.” With the 
infinitive it, like the rest, signifies permission, as ^JTFT% 
iTT “ They did not allow me to read.” 

% is in all respects used similarly to ^, but with exactly 
the opposite meaning, namely, that of the action being directed 
towards the speaker, or the subject. In this construction its 
meaning is often very slightly different from that of the simple 
verb. Thus we may say, tftrn “he drinks,” and ffV %7TT “he 
drinks up,” or “drinks down,” in the latter case implying a 
more complete action. With causals it is used when the action 
is towards the subject, as TTW fTTT^ bTTT ®f«n ^Tt “call Bam 
to me,” where the simple verb ^TTWT merely means “ to call.” 
The distinction between the use of de and le is well shown 
when added to 7^»TT “to pat;” thus «ft means “put it 
away (for your own use),” but yTq “put it down (and leave 
it).” There is, as Kellogg has shown, a sense of appropriating 
a thing to oneself invofved in le. 

P. follows the usage of H., but has less frequent recourse to 
this ancillary. S. uses fra*, which is the same word a s le, in 
the sense of “taking away,” which in H. is expressed by 
3TTWT, as in tWT it fnfti f^T^T “In crossing the ocean 

they were forcibly carried off ” (Trumpp, p. 340). In another 
instance, however, the meaning is more that of simple taking, 
xrniTTI “to bring back,” literally, “having caused to 

return, to take.” 
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In G., the meaning is the same as in H., acquisition, or 
action towards the speaker or subject, as in “to 

understand,” i.e. “to make oneself acquainted with,” 

“learn (this),” i.e. “acquire this knowledge.” 

M., as before remarked, uses vj, where its sisters have 
It is used freely in all combinations involving the idea of 
taking, and seems, like many other ancillarics, to bo often used 
pleonastically. Perhaps, however, we ought to make allow¬ 
ance for the trains of thought which, in the minds of native 
speakers, underlie the expressions which they us<^ and, in this 
view, to admit that an idea of taking may be present to their 
minds in expressions which, in our mode of thought, would not 
involve such an idea. It is difficult to got a native to concen¬ 
trate his mind upon what he is actually saying or doing, he 
will always mix up with his present speech strange raider- 
currents of nebulous fancies as to what he did or said last, or 
what he is going to do or say next, and this habit influences his 
speech and produces phrases which, to the practical European 
mind, seem unnecessary and confusing. Thus Molesworth 
(s.v. vj) reckons as pleonastic the use of this ancillary in 
WH WT “ quickly having bathed, take.” Ilere the word 
“take” is probably inserted from a feeling that the person 
addressed is wanted again after he has had his bath. Thus, if 
you were about to send a man on an errand, and he asked (as a 
native usually does) to be allowed to bathe and eat first, you 
might use the above sentence. In Hindi one would use And 
“to come,” in the same way, as 'SfHpr. If 

you did not use some ancillary or other, it might be under¬ 
stood that you did not want the man’s services after he had 
bathed. In another phrase fTrT $cP*TT “The 

child burnt his hand,” judging from the analogy of similar 
phrases in the cognate languages, I feel that if ifiTvTT were not 
used, the person addressed would be capable of supposing that 
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the child burnt the whole of his hand up, whereas, what is 
really meant is, that the child got a bum on his hand. 

The O. verb MMT is used as in H., as MTMM MM M3 “I 
will take charge of the papers and accounts,” where he means 
that he will take them and study them, it is literally “ having 
understood I will take.” 

So also with B. as fMTt M^MM “they took 

and read the letter.” 

3. MIT “ come,” MT “ go,” as also the cognate stems in the 
other languages, when used as ancillaries, stand to each other 
in the same contrast as le and de. H. MTT is not very widely 
used, and principally with neuter verbs; it implies doing a 
tlyng and coming back after having done, and thus has a 
certain sense of completing an action. Thus MMMT “to be 
made,” MM MJTMT, or sometimes colloquially, MM MfTMT “to be 
completely done, successfully accomplished,” %M oft MITMT 
^ “ Having seen the field, I am come,” i.e. “ I have been and 
looked at the field,” and he implies, “ I have examined it, and 
am now ready to make terms for the rent of it.” The usage is 
similar in P., though rarely heard. 

The equivalent of & in S. is MTMW, pros. part. “coming,” 
p.p. MlTMt “ come.” It is used with the infinitive to mean be¬ 
ginning to do, and this usage is thus different from that of H. 
and P. Thus MMMI MMTJ “to come to rain,” or, as we should 
Say, “ to come on to rain,” as— 

fMM MMW MfSMt MM || * 

“ The lightnings have begun to rain, the rainy season has ascended 
(his) couch.”—Trumpp, p. 344. 

G. MTTM is used in the sense of coming into action, or into 
use, becoming, and is used with the present participle, as MMMM 
M^MM “to become spoilt.” But far more frequently Ml<0, the 
conjunctive participle, takes other ancillaries after it. 

M in M. is also used in a potential sense, but generally, as 
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far as I can learn, with the indeclinable form of the present 
participle, and with the subject in the dative case; thus it 
literally means “ to me, to you, etc., it comes to do,” as 
oTTTrr “I can go,” lit. “ to me going comes.” Similar to 
this is the use of dna in H. as an independent verb, chiefly in 
negative sentences, as "3tr^T fcjTqrq^ “ He does not 

know how to read and write,” lit. “To him reading-writing 
comes not. ” So also in 0. and B. 

4. “ go,” is used more frequently, and in a wider sonse 

than <$. In H. it implies completeness or finality, as TsTT«TT 
“eat,” WT TT«TT “eat up,” 5TRT “go away,” where the 
principal verb preserves the termination of the conjunctive 
participle. In the familiar compound ?ft WPTT “to become,” t&e 
ancillary adds a little distinctness to the idea of the principal. 
So, also, in cRjj, or 5n«TT; thus, if a man is hesitating or 
fumbling over a story' or message, you say i.e. 

“ Speak out! ” or “ Out with it! ” 

When added to neuter verbs (especially the double verbs 
mentioned in § 18), it seems to add no special meaning, and 
one may say or TZ 3TPTT “ to be broken;” f^msrT or f»n«T 
3rr*rr “to meet ” or “be obtained.” Colloquially, and especially 
in the past tense, the form with j&nd is far more commonly 
heard than that without it; thus, for “it is broken,” one hears 
ZZ *PTT twenty times for once of ZT[. This practice seems to 
confirm what was conjecturally advanced in § 25, concerning 
the origin of the use of STFIT to form a' passive, as compared 
with the Sindhi passive in ija. 

Sindhi uses, in a similar way, its stem “ go ” (impt. 

p-p- pres. p. from Skr. v'sPT, Pr. 

Thus, rRW “ to take off,” “to be dead,” i.e “ to 

go, having died.” “to ascend,” i.e. “to go, having 

ascended.” There is also a phrase in which it is added to 
“to lift,” as “be off!” “go away!” The 
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general effect of this ancillary may thus be \aken to be that of 
completeness. Trumpp gives the following examples (p. 340) : 

*rft “ When be was grown up, then 

he died ” (say “died off”). ^ 7T ^ n*T 

“ Take the advice of the pilots that thou mayst p<m over (or pass 
through and escape from) the flood tide.” 

Completion or finality is also indicated by j& in Gh, attached 
to the conjunctive participle, as in H. and P.; when added to 
the present participle, it implies continuance, as snsTfft WT “ go 
on writing.” 

In M. B. mid 0., this stem is not used as an ancillary. 

5. “ be able,” is attached to the stem-form or apocopated 

conjunctive participle of all verbs in H. to imply power, as 
“ he is able to walk,” *T%?TT “ he will be able to 
do.” It is rarely, if ever, used alone in correct speaking, 
though one sometimes, in the eastern Hindi area, hears such 
an expression as «nff “ I shall not bo able.” This, 

however, is probably to be regarded merely as an elliptical 
phrase for «T*fV “ I shall not be able to do.” 

In P. also it is used always as an ancillary, as ■qrq f 
“ he is able to read,” and is conjugated throughout the verb. 
In S. the corresponding verb tTVIUJ is used with the conjunctive 
participle in the same sense, as ^ trvpj “ to be able to do.” 

In all these three languages this verb may be added to the 
inflected form of the infinitive, though in H. and P. this con¬ 
struction is avoided by those who desire to spe^Ji elegantly. 
Still one often hears it, as 3TK *f3S<TT »nft “ he cannot go,” and 
in the eastern Hindi area it is very common, as well as in the 
Urdu spoken by Musulmans in all parts of India. Among 
these latter, indeed, fcarne saktd is much commoner than kar 
saktd. 

It is used in G. as in H., and may also be used in HI., but in 
this latter language the existence of another method of ex¬ 
pressing potentiality (§ 54) renders its use less frequent. 
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B. and 0. do not know this ancillary. In its place they use 
DTT; in B. with the infinitive, as Esfyn PTfT “ I can do,” in O. 
with the past participle, and generally with the future of the 
ancillary, as mftfa “ I shall be able to do,” where we 
should use the present. Thus in asking, "Can you tell me his 
name ?” one would say HlfTT; »TTH ^iff literally, "Shall 

you be able to say his name P” 

6. kttt "begin” (see § 12). ■ In H. and P. with the infini¬ 
tive, as ’STOfTT “he began to see.” The ancillary is mostly 
used in the preterite, indeed almost exclusively so; for 
SPTHT “he begins to see,” would be inelegant, and, I believe, 
quite unidiomatic. S. uses the same construction, os 

“ ho began to cry.” So also G., as JTTT^T vTRg “ to begin to 
strike,” and M. with infinitive of the principal verb, as 

“ he began to strike,” but also with the dative of the 
future passive participle, as vtTJIvTT “he began to 

do.” B. the same, as grrfJTH “he began to do,” 0. 

^ifTTrsR grrtwr. 

7. vpi " fail,” hence “ leave ofE, cease to do.” In H. added 

to the conjunctive part, in the sense of having already finished, 
as Tf! “he has done eating,” raT ^*11 “when he shall 
have done eating.” P. does not use this verb in this sense. 
S. uses ^5, as in ^ “to have finished doing;” but it 
has also o'ther ways of expressing this idea, as by "to 
remain,” “to take,” f^rnur “to be ended,” «rfa sfiyuj id. 
G. “ to have finished doing.’' 1 B. the same, as 

“ I have done giving.” 0. uses FTT» as tnftfa 
“ I have done eating,” % " That business is 

quite finished.” B. also uses “ throw,” in this sense, as 
“They have done speaking.” 

8. Marathi has two verbs not used in the other languages, 

and which are employed in many senses, and the 

distinction between which appears to be, at times, hard to draw. 
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The illustrations given, however, show that each word is faith¬ 
ful to its original meaning; and consequently 

means “put,” while TRi%' = WPT, and means “throw away.” 
These two words stand to each other in the same contrast as S| 
and ^ in H., thus f “Fold up this cloth 

and lay it by,” ami “Tie up that cow” (having 

tied, put), but dtvft WTH TRi “Givo him up his 

book” (i.e. “give it him and let him go”), ?i ZT?I5 

“ Root up that tree ” (i.e. “uproot and throw away ”). 

9. “do,” is used in the sense of repetition or continuance, 
in H. with the perfect part., as^ian ^iT<fr “he always comes,” 

wt TRTT ft “"Why do you keep on doing so?” 

In Sjndhi this sense is obtained by repeating the verb in the 
required tense after itself in the conjunctive participle, as 
ft vft ^rst “ Even that, that letter I read over 

and over again” (Trumpp, p. 343), where the participle has 
the emphatic f added to it. G., like IT., uses with the in¬ 
flected form of the p.p., as URfT “to keep on doing,” tNTT 
gird “to keep on reading.” The various uses of harnu in 
forming compounds both with nouns and verbs are so numerous 
and peculiar, that they cannot be inserted here, but must be 
sought for in the dictionaries of the respective languages, and, 
still better, by those who have the opportunity, from the mouth 
of the people. 

10. Rtj “remain,” differs from in that it implies con¬ 

tinuance in a state, while implies repetition of fin action. 
In H. and P., with the conjunctive participle, os ^ “to 
remain sitting,” “ They are going on with their play; ” 

also with the present participle, as Tf^.‘‘The river 

flows on continually,” labitur et labctur. There is a curious 
phrase in Hindi, WTfTT Tf^TT (literally, “to remain going”) 
used for “ to be lost and gone,” as an euphemism for death; 
thus mrr «rni WRIT T?T f “My father is dead (has passed 
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away)also for loss of things, as V*T WTtTT TIT 

"All his property is gone.” I do not find this idiom in the 
sister languages. 

Sindhi uses TfPJ in the sense of continuance, as 

IfR “ He goes on travelling in fatigue from figypt 
and Syria” (Trumpp, p. 344). The same sense is produced by 
‘‘to turn, wander,” as ^ftTT “Bijalu 

goes on grazing the horses” (ii.). In both cases the principal 
verb is in the present participle. 

G. employs Tf, which is its version of Tf 'wiih conjunctive 
participle for continuance, as qpft “ to remain doing,” and 
with the present participle in the sense of completion, as 
“ he ascends completely.” * 

This ancillary is truer to its original meaning in M., where 
it implies leaving off, refraining, with the genitive of the 
future participle, as JTTTTORT TTfg^n “he left off beating.” 
This sense recalls that of Skr. Tfftt = " deprived of.” 

B. and 0. do not use this verb as an ancillary. B. substi¬ 
tutes for it VTRi, and 0. vn- 

11. “fall,” implies generally accident, ns in H. srpRT 
“to know,” 3TR “ to be found out” (i.e. "to be known 
by an accident ”), as ** ^ 5TR bt <Tf 

^if3j "If his fault should be found out, then we, too, shall 
not escape.” So also in G., as “to stick to,” 

“to become attached to, to get caught in.” M. uses it 
with the dative of the future participle, as SJRTra 

%UT VJIvtHlR trSTt “On account of your being 
attacked with fever, I have to waste my time in travelling,” 
literally, “ to me the throwing away of journeys falls.” Here 
the sense is that of necessity, as also in 7TT vjt 

Thrnrre “ If you marry a wife, you will have to set up 
house.” The same idea is expressed in H. by adding tr to the 
infinitive, as jpR 5|RT q%JTt "You will have to go (whether 
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you like it or not)so also in B. srrsf^ wfew, where it also 
implies subjection, or falling into a state, as \rtTt WfWW “he got 
caught,” as W%?$ VTJ ^jfw fWT W% VTT “ Hearing that 
Sundar had been caught, Bidya falls to the ground” (Bh&rat 
B.-S. 359, where there is a pun on the double use of the 
phrase), wfawr wf?W “he fell asleep,” JnXTl wf?WT “he caught 
a thrashing.” The same in 0., as \rCT wfwfl5 (for qfw wrfif) 
“ he has been caught.” 

This verb sometimes precedes the principal verb in the sense 
of doing a thipg accidentally, and is then put in the past parti¬ 
ciple. In this sense I would explain the sentence quoted by 
Kellogg (p. 195) WTO WTT fWiTHT W 7 “A tiger happened to 
he prowling about,” literally, “ a tiger fallen was prowling,” 
the word “ fallen ” being used to express accidentally arriving. 
In P. the verb takes the form WWWTT (= WWW), and the p.p. is 
fpwn; thus they say W? fwWT tj “ He is engaged in eat¬ 
ing,” where the sense is rather that of continuance; when put 
after the principal verb, it implies setting to work at a thing, 
as gx«TT “ to walk,” gw W^WT “ to set out on a journey.” So 
also in Sindhi, where the verb has the form WWW, the con¬ 
junctive participle WW or precedes another verb with the 
sense of emphasis or energy, as WWW Wt fw?TT Wt wt; WTCHlft W 
fww “ Buy those goods which do not grow old ” (Trumpp, 
p.341); here wt) W fww means rather “do not happen to become,” 
“are not likely to become.” tiwft, the conjunctive of WTQPJT “to 
lift,” is used in the same way, but the two verbs apf>ear to be 
contrasted much as le and de in H., khani being used where 
activity, pai where rcceptiveness or accident is implied. Thus 
WRrt fwWHJ "to set to work writing,” vwwfY WWTW “he sets 
himself to play (music).” The past participle fwwit is also 
prefixed with much the same effect, as rtf? W WfwWT fwfwfwrfw 
wtw fwwrr fwwrfw “ In it flashes like lightnings are found ” (or 
"take place,” or “appear;” Trumpp, ib.). 

12. The above are the principal, if not the whole, of the 
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ancillaries in general use. There are, indeed, a few others, but 
their use is restricted to one or other of the languages. Thus 
xn*TT " to find,” is used with an infinitive in Hindi in the sense 
of being able, or being permitted, to do a thing. The verb in 
this construction is neuter, as St BTRt ilff tttttT " f was 
not allowed to see him,” rTO ^ % ^ftcTT; WTM " You 

will not be permitted to go inside the house;” so also in B. 

trn[ »TT “ I am not able to read,” that is, not because I do 
not know how to read, but because I cannot find leisure, or 
cannot get the book. „ 

UT5TSTT '*&> throw,” is used in H. with verbs implying injury 
to show that force also was used, as— 

SrTT’TT “ to strike,” TTTT TRPTT “ to kill.” * 

“ to break,” TP5T*TT “ to dash in pieces.” 

^iTZ^rr “ to cat,” ^iTZ “ to cut down, hack, hew.” 

There are, besides, numerous combinations of two verbs, in 
which the latter of the two does all the work, the former re¬ 
maining unchanged; hut for these the reader is referred to the 
Dictionary, though, as far as I have seen, Molesworth’s Marathi 
dictionary is the only one where they will be found fully 
treated. 
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OTHER VERBAL FORMS. 

CONTEXTS.—j 73. Thb Conjunctive Participle.— $ 74. The Infinititb. 
f 76. The j^oent.—§ 76. Sindhi Verbs -with Pronominal Suffixes.— 
{ 77. Conjugation of Stems Ending in Vowels in Hindi, Panjabi, and 
Sindhi.—§ 78. The same in Marathi.—$ 79. The same in Banoali and 
Orixa. 

» 

§ 73. The participles of the present, past, and future, being 
used in the formation of tenses, it has been found necessary to 
depart from the natural order of the verb, and to discuss them 
in Chapter III. There remains, however, a very widely used 
and important participle, which is not employed to form a tense. 
Prom the fact that it is used to connect one clause with another, 
and thus helps the native speaker or writer to build up those 
interminable sentences of which ho is so fond, it has been 
called, very appropriately, the Conjunctive Participle. It 
implies “ having done,” and the sense of the clause in which it 
is used remains incomplete until another clause containing a 
finite verb is added; thus, instead of saying, “Next morning he 
woke and arose, bathed, *ate, dressed, collected his goods, loaded 
them on his camel, bade farewell to his friend, and started on 
his journey,” the Indian languages would say, “Having woken, 
having risen, having bathed, having eaten, having dressed, 
having collected his goods, having loaded them on his camel, 
having bidden farewell to his friend, having started on his 
journey, he went.” 

Sanskrit has two forms of this participle, one in cTT, as WF 
“ having been,” the other in as “ having met” Each 
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of these forms has left descendants in the modem languages, 
and although the form in ya is, in classical Sanskrit, restricted, 
for the most part, to compound verbs, yet this peculiarity has 
been overlooked in the spoken languages, and simple verbs, as 
well as compound ones, are treated as having this form also. 

Thus in Prakrit we find 'flfdUT = Skr. UWT “having heard,” 
as well as fuTSEfim = “ having gone out.” So also 

“ having given,” ulfT'U = ulrfWT “ having 
stolen,” = WT “having gone,” fufUU = fUWT “having 
sprinkled,” “ having taken.” f 

In Old-Hindi this participle ends in i, as gift; “having done,” 
xrf% “having gone,” which is apparently the Prakrit form 
with loss of the final a, thus— 9 

ufu ssttr; tru u ^rnr^ uhtt » 

“ Having heard the paper, King Prithiraj was glad, being pleased.” 

—Pr. R. xii. 52. 

Chand, however, in his more archaic passages, uses a form in 
ya, and one in aya, as— 

fau wrr; u 
fufUU *RT M 
ulu UUU *TU » 
urrc wtTT n 

ft. Ov 

“ Taking possession of the earth, like a garden plot, 

Irrigating it with the fullness of tho Yeda, as with water, 
Having placed good seed in its midst, 

Up sprung tho shoot of knowledge.”—Pr. R. i. 4. 

Here f%u “having made,” and uufu fHU = mod. Htu qrtifi 
“having made (or taken) possession,” fufuu “having watered,” 
HU = “ having placed.” 

Mediaeval Hindi has regularly the form ending in as TTU 
*TC5 Efu “ Eating heard the gentle mystic speech of 
Rama” (Tuki, Ram. Balk. 113), Tjf^rf »j% Ufe I “Sages 

having read the Yeda erred as to its qualities” (Kabir, Ram. 
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34, 1), Hfw VM M MM ^TtT«T mfi irpsfr I “The re¬ 

ligion that is opposed to devotion (bhakti), all that having 
made (i.e. having declared), irreligion he sang ” (Bhaktamal, 
MfiL 30). 

From the habitual neglect of final short vowels, it results 
that this participle often appears in the form of the bare stem, 
as in the verbs with ancillaries given above, and this form, 
appearing to be not sufficiently distinct, a secondary form has 
arisen, which is now the ordinary one in modem Hindi. This 
consists of adding MiT, MiTMiT;. and even to 

the stem, naAely, the conjunctive participle of MiTMT “ to do;” 
as MiT “ having seen,” 3TTMPC “ having gone.” The first of 
these forms ifc is softened from 3i, which, again, is from MifTb the 
oldSr form of the conjunctive part, of 3i7MT, and is used in the 
mediaeval poets and in Braj and the rustic dialects to this day. 
Thus Kabir fa fa $ faM ffa TWt TfifaT TTM n 

“Having made many kinds of appearances (m&yd), Hari has 
arranged the sport and pastime (of the world;” Hindola, 16). 
It having thus become customary to add the participle of 
to all verbs, it has been added to MiT itself, thus making MiTM 
and , and this reduplicated form again is added to other 

verbs. In all the dialects we find such forms as 
*mc» MTfa, and even apocopated as Garhwali MTfaM and 
“having beaten.” Kumaoni has a curious compound form 
“ having beaten,” which is probably the old form MTfa 
with MT “time” (Skr. %«rr), literally, “at the time of beating.” 

In the case of the common verb ho, the conjunctive parti¬ 
ciple, like the future, takes in Old-Hindi the forms and §£, 
especially the latter, as an? MIR TTMi I “ Guru- 

bhakta alone could not remain apart ” (sak ancillary with con¬ 
junctive of ho — “could be;” Bhaktam&l, 116, 1), faM 

«gri arnj “ The night becomes as dark as a well ” (Kabir, 
Ram. 16, 4), MT«JM £ MITM “ Very great men came ” 

(lit. “having become very great;” ib. 17, 6). 
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P. is the same as H., and with the latter closely agrees 
0., which forms this participle by short as “having 
seen.” This form also appearing too indefinite, in ordinary 
conversation they add often pronounced as 

“having seen.” O. has also another, and in the classical 
speech the only admissible, form in ile, as “having 

beaten,” which is also used in B., and in both appears to be the 
old locative case of the past participle, and is thus literally “in 
having beaten.” The old form of the locative case having in 
0. fallen into disuse, the same has taken place in the participle; 
thus arise the forms “ in having seen/^and 

“from having seen,” which are respectively the locative and 
ablative, formed after the modern fashion by adding «Tf^and 
3T5, the initial syllable of which is rejected (Vol. II. p. 2V4). 

B. has, besides the form in ile, one in iyd, which approaches 
closer to the Prakrit, as “having fallen,” 

“having sat,” “having seized.” This latter form is 

that which is used to string together long sentences, in prefer¬ 
ence to the form in ile, which is used more in short sentences. 
Thus B birat— 

’VT*T fafTTlT W^T II 

Rn 'ofT^n u 

“ Another craftily looks, repeatedly turning round, 

Like a bird in a cage walks round and round.” 

—Bidj-S-S. 245. 

literally, “having turned, having turned, looks,” and “having 
twisted round, walks.” 

S. has four forms for this participle. Neuter verbs take the 
ending t, as *TTt “ having returned; ” active and causal verbs 
have e, as “having rubbed,” both of which correspond to 
the Pr. ending ia. Less widely used is a form in to or yo, as 
“ having returned,” vftvfl “ having washed,” which is 
identical with the p.p.p. Thirdly, the inserted jja of Prakrit 
reappears here, as from “ to lift,” “ having lifted.” 
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Lastly, S. follows the example of H., and adds the con¬ 
junctive of “ to do,” as ^ “ having returned.” 

G. resembles S., having its conjunctive in f, as ftt; “ having 
become.” Ordinarily it puts this participle in the objective 
case,'adding the postposition often dropping the anusw&ra, 
as or “having done,” ^4^ “having given.” As 

G. makes no distinction between » and I, this is often written 
with short t, as 

M. stands quite alone, having its conjunctive in 1 3 f«T, as 
“ having gono,” l|Y35W “ having been.” This is some¬ 
times written and in the poets takes an increment, and 
appears as as wfsrqt II 

(TuJj. Abh. 1888) “What is the good of my going to you?” 
(literally, “I near you having come, what?”) A^i 

'WH II rTTMTvT ifflf *T3i | “ Having seen men in fine 
clothes and ornaments, I am ready to die at once " (*&.). . 

This form is the old Maharashtri Pr. form in gnq, shortened 
from grg, Skr. WT»f, accusative of WT (Lassen, p. 367), and has 
undergone singularly little change. I see in this a confirma¬ 
tion of the belief that modem Marathi is really the represen¬ 
tative of the Maharashtri Prakrit, for it is only in Maharashtri 
that the conjunctive in una, tuna, is found. All the prose 
dialects without distinction take forms of the conjunctive 
derived from the Skr. -ya ; this consideration seems to be fatal 
to the theory (Trumpp, p. 283; V. Taylor, p. 114, §256) which 
would derive the G. conjunctive in Ine from M. una. Setting 
aside the absence of any analogy for a change from & to l in 
such a connection, there is abundant evidence that G. is, by 
origin, a Rajput dialect belonging to that large group of 
dialects which we roughly class under the name of Hindi, and 
&astri Vrajl&l (G. Bh. It. p. 3) points out the great gulf that 
exists between G. and M., as also the close connection of G. 
with the northern dialects. We have therefore strong reasons 
for not looking to M. for the origin of any G. form. Tho 
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latter has, like the rest of the eastern Hindi group, Saurasenl 
for its parent, and the form in - ine , when compared with that 
in i in the same language, points clearly to the Sauraseni con¬ 
junctive in ia with a modern case-postposition tie or nen added. 

• * 

§ 74. The Infinitive is, in all the languages, a verbal noun 
declined throughout all the cases of the noun. Its numerous 
forms may all be grouped under two general types, which may 
be called the Ba, and the Na types respectively. 

The Ba type is found in the rustic dialects of Hindi, in 
Bangali, Oriya, and Gujarati, and is declined as a noun. It 
occurs in the oldest Hindi poems. Chand has it in— 

“ If any one makes delay, ho comes to strike him.”—Pr. R. i. 198. 

^ 'tmfr II 

“ Rising up, rushed to fight.”— ib. i. 254. 

It takes the junction-vowel t, and in these passages is in the 
accusative case. It may be rendered "to or for the purpose of 
fighting.” This form does not once occur in the Ramaini 
of Kabir, and only rarely in his other works. I have 
noted °Rt “ to cross over,” (^ITC^T} “ to urge on,” 

in the Rekhtas. It is more common in Braj, and in Tulsi 
Das’s Ram&yan, where, besides the form with junction-vowel i, 
as rftfyil “ to break,” occurs also a shorter form in ah, as ftjr^ 
“to return.” In the dialects (Kellqgg, p. 241) occur the 
following (mar “ strike ”) :— 

Brnj Eust Rajput HTT^T, West Rajp. id. Old-Ptkrbi 

Avadtii, and Hiwal id. 

In Gujarati, this is the only form of the infinitive. It is 
declined as an adjective for all three genders, thus— 

Sing. *TPpfr WPrft/-, »• 

PI. <5TT^T til., °^T «• “to bring” or “the act of bringing.” 
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and agrees with the object, as mentioned in § 52, where it is 
used to constitute a tense. In the neuter singular it performs 
the functions of a simple infinitive, as *TTf “ to sing," 

“to do." 

InDriya it is the ordinary infinitive, as “to sit," and, 

though without gender, is declined for case, as— 

trff shut “ this is a place of 

sitting,” Le. “a fit place to sit in.” 

fW$ f ^ »lff “ in sitting nothing 
will become,” i.e. “ you will tlo no good 
by sitting still.” 

for sitting it will become,” 
i.e. “ yon will have to, or must, sit,” 

X “ he came to see." 

from sitting 

there a chill will attack,” i.e. “ if you 
sit there, you will catch cold.” 

this form as its ordinary infinitive, 
having utilized for that purpose the locative of the present 
participle, as xflTTf “to be ” (lit. “ in being ”), “ to 

remain,” “to go;” but it is used in the genitive case to 

form a sort of gerund or verbal noun, as PC ^TP»T '?Tt^ 

“It is tbe time of sowing, or for sowing, seed.” More common 
still is its employment with 3RJ, or “for the sake 

of,” os “ for the sake of seeing,” esfpTTT 

“ for the sake of doing.” 

The infinitive of tho Gipsies ends in dm, and probably 
belongs to this group. Paspati writes ker&ca “ to do,” l&va “ to 
take,” d&va “to give,” sovdva “to sleep,” mang&va "to ask,” 
ruv&va “to weep,” which may be transliterated perhaps 
WPT, *fPfPT, *i*rr*, VTPf respectively. These are words 
of the Chingana or Turkish Gipsies. Those in Bohemia ap- 


Gen. “of sitting,”j 

Loc. ‘^n sitting,”| 

Acc. ifiPIT* “ to or fori 
sitting,” | 

Abl. ErftRT* "from sit-) 
Bengali does not use 
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parently drop the final a and shorten the d, as chorav “to steal” 
, herav “to do” (br^), chinnac “to tear” (faspr). 
Those in Wallachia appear to pronounce the termination as 
ao (wnft or wmPt?), as jao “to go” (wnsft), “to^eat” 
P*> “to drink” (TOt). 1 

In all these languages the idea of an infinitive glides off 
imperceptibly into that of a verbal noun, and the Ba form thus 
reveals its origin from the Sanskrit future passive participle in 
from which, as we have seen in Ch. III. § 51, many tenses 
arc formed. 0 

The Na type occurs in Hindi, as also in P. S. M. It has 
two forms in H., one archaic and poetical ending in ana, the 
other modern and classical in net. The first of these two $prms 
I would derive from the Sanskrit verbal noun in mean, as 
“doing,” TjcH “falling.” It is in frequent use, unin¬ 
flected, throughout the poets, thus— 

frH f^TfT II 

“Having plotted to ttop his virility.”—Pr. R. i. 178. 

ftfpjft HT5T II 

“ He made preparation to go.” — ib. xx. 28. 

II 

“Tojoin battle a terrible warrior.”— ib. xx. 31. 

Htff *T*T f HTt II 

“ I speak truth, suffer me to go, mother.”—Tulsi-Ram. S.-k. 7. 

. TTH for ^ITft II 

“ They go to tee the hill and forest of Ram.”— ib. Ay-k. 91. 

It is unnecessary to give more instances of this very common 
form. It still survives in Kanauji, as jtRtJ “to strike.” The 
other form in «IT was anciently written «fV, and is always so 
written in Braj, as JTRi'ff "to strike,” "to come.” This 

form I now agree with Hoernle in deriving from the Sanskrit 


1 Mik'.osich, Zigouncr Europe's, part ii. p. 9. 
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future participle in anii/a, so that from through Pr. 

and would come Old-H. K and 

P. ^R^TT. I, however, would refer the S. to the verbal 
noun in anam, because the final vowel is short, and, as in all 
similar nouns, reproduces the final o=a of the a-stem (sec 
Hoemle’s essay in J.A.S.B. vol. 42, p. 59, etc.). The two 
forms of the infinitive are thus analogous in respect of their 
derivation, and the fact of the existence side by side of two 
• sets of forms with precisely similar meaning is explained by 
that of there being two participles of similar meaning in 
Sanskrit, both of which have left descendants. 

Under these altered lights I must withdraw the opinion 
formerly held by me as to the origin of the infinitive in nd. 
That in ana is now obsolete, except in Kanauji, and the nd 
form is declined as a noun in a, making its oblique in e, as 
Icarne k& “of doing,” karne men “in doing.” In M. the infini¬ 
tive is also declined as a noun of the sixth declension (VoL II. 
p. 192), thus gen. karanyd chd “of doing,” dat. liaranijd Id “to 
doing.” In Sindhi, however, the infinitive vindicates its claim 
to be considered as a descendant of the verbal noun in anam by 
exhibiting the declension of masculines ( i.e . neuters) in u; the 
oblique ends consequently in a, as gmhana jo “of buying,” 
ginhana men “in buying,” etc. This would not be the case 
were the S. infinitive derived from the participle in unlya. 

M. has an infinitive peculiar to itself ending in as 
“ to die,” which is comparatively little used, and only with the 
present tense. I am unable to suggest any thoroughly satis¬ 
factory explanation of this form which does not appear to have 
any analogy in the cognate languages. It may be the only 
descendant of the Skr. infinitive in turn, with elision of the t, 
but this is somewhat doubtful. To this place must also be 
referred the B. infinitive or verbal noun in d, as “ to do,” 
or “the act of doing,” which, after stems ending in a vowel, 
appears as zn, the y of which is not pronounced; thus ^rt?TT 
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pronounced "h6w&,” “dew&.” The origin of this form 

is not clear to me, but it is probably connected with the parti¬ 
ciple in 

§ “5. On the basis of the infinitive in n& is formed the agent. 
This, in Hindi, is made by adding to the oblique of the infini¬ 
tive the words ^T<«rT, ^TTT ; as "a doer,” 

“ a seer.” Of these the former is apparently Skr. Tfrera " pro¬ 
tector, keeper.” Thus Skr. “cowherd,” becomes H. 

*rr*n ; as to the latter there is some difference of opinion, some 
would derive it from Skr. “ holder,” others from 

“ doer.” I myself incline to the latter view; the UR would be 
elided when it ceased to be initial, and its placo supplied 1^- 
which is often used to fill an hiatus. This is Trumpp’s opinion 
(Grammar, p. 75), who shows that in S. this form of the agent 
exists as h&ro or hdru =respectively kdraka and kura, as in— 

“ to create,” faT^wrfr (\) “ creator,” 

f%XsPJI «to write,” f%T3WITt (\) “ writer,” 

also in its original form of kuro or kdru, with nouns, as tj's) 
“ quaiTel,” “quarreller.” 

Kellogg (p. 245) refers to the phrase VTT'T *TPC*i in Chand’s 
first verse as confirming the derivation from VTT®B; but this 
identification rests on a translation of that verse very confi¬ 
dently put forward by a writer whose high estimate of himself 
as a translator of Hindi has not yet-been confirmed by the 
opinion of scholars in general. The translation in this par¬ 
ticular instance is extremely uncertain, and no argument can 
be based on it 

Hindi has also an agent in q^TT, as “a doer,” 

“ a keeper,” which is shortened from TTfr^n, a dialectic form 
of 3T5TT- It is confined almost to rustic speech, though the 
shorter form is not uncommon in the poets. H. ^RTT 
may be added also to nouns, to imply the doer of an action, or 
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the person who takes care of a thing, in which latter respect 
the original meaning of p&laka is well preserved. Thus 
Tft^rrar "one who takes care of a horse.” So also in P. 

“husband,” i.e. one who takes care of or maintains the 
housed and still more frequently /. “wife.” Sindhi 

changes to ^ more suo, and has btttI', as vniTTfl “house¬ 
holder,” from “ house,” and ff^rTT^T'O “ giver,” from 
f^SpJT “to give,” H. ^irrr^T. 

Chand uses the form in ffTT. shortened from ^TTTj to make a 
sort of futurejparticiple, in the verb jft “ be.” Thus— 

f’TT fPlfTT TV* II 

“ The rape of Sita, which was to he, takes place.”—Pr. R. iii. 27. 
Also 1 — 

7T W^TfiTTT a 

“ Thou knowing something of futurity.” — ib. xxi. 92. 

TpaV "rift I ^ift ^ Wv-f WR II 

“It is written thus as destined to be, the plan which Alha has spoken.” 

— ib. xxi. 94. 

Probably, also, to this place belongs the affix in words 
like Vicutl “ a village accountant,” the ^ being an indication 
of a lost qj, from qrpft (^rrfTTt) “doer.” 

In M. and G. this form loses its initial consonant, and ap¬ 
pears simply as Ara. In G. it is incorporated into one word 
with the verbal noun in ana, of which, except in this con¬ 
junction, no traces remain. Thus from “to be,” comes 
“ one who is.” But, just as in the Old-H. fVlfn;, the 
sense of futurity has usurped the place of the original idea of 
agency, and honar now means “ he who, or that which, is to 
be,” as rt»nT ^ fttf I 7R1 wft || “That 

which in truth is (destined) to be, comes to pass, except truth 
there is nothing else ” (Samaldas, Leckey, p. 64). It also takes 
the long o, assprn; or “ that which is about to become,” 

from vrd “to become,” H«R»rrT “that which is able,” from 
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7^<j “to be able;” and is in practice used simply as a remote 

future tense, less immediate in its action than the simple future 

of the sa type, but equally common. Thus 

7 PT JTTC^TTT “ For this very reason -we are about to kill thee 

xftftTMT vfvft “He will never forsake his 

religion,” in other words, “ he is not a forsaker (H. 

of, or one who is likely to forsake, his religion; ” ir 

TIT! ifj7rqiiTTt ??ft “Having killed another, I was about 
to enjoy happiness,” literally, “ I was becoming an enjoyer ” 
(Leckey, p. 161). 

It is probably owing to the absence of any derivative of the 
verbal noun in ana that the grammar-writers have failed to 
understand the true origin of this form, and have supposed it 
to be composed of the verbal stem and a suffix n&r or ndro, so 
that chhodandro is by them divided chhoda-ndro, instead of 
chhodan(a)-(h)dro. 

A similar misapprehension has occurred in M. In that lan¬ 
guage, also, dr, drd, are used, added to the infinitive in rij, to 
make, not a noun of the agent, but a future participle, so far, 
at least, as the meaning goes. Thus from come 
“ a doer,” and (5TTT. obi. But these are used in 

the sense of “ one who is about to do,” as in G. So 
is “the people who are coming,” i.e. “who are expected to 
come.” Godbol, at p. 109 of his excellent Marathi Grammar, 
indicates rightly the origin of this tense, and illustrates it by 
such nouns as Skr. Pr. ^vriT. M. Other 

grammarians, however, still speak of “the participle in nnTT-” 

This noun, used, as above explained, participially, is employed 
to form compound tenses, § 62. In H. and P. the noun in wdld 
(not raid) is used in a future sense, as 5r H4 T <HT ETT “he was 
just about to go.” This is not perhaps a classical phrase, but 
it is one which one hears a dozen times a day from the mouths 
of people of all classes. 

In 0. one also hears a form in wdld added to the infinitive, 
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as “a receiver.” I suspect, however, that this is 

a recent introduction from the Hindi. There is no to in Oriya, 
and in trying to express tho sound, they imitate the Bengalis, 
and put that form of which it has as the last member of a 
nexus (the ya-phala as they call it), behind an They pro¬ 
nounce this extraordinary combination tea, and not oya, as it 
should be. The natural genius of the language has no form 
for the agent; instead of saying “ the speaker,” they would 
say, “ he who speaks,” or, if educated, would use the Sanskrit 
agent in •> 

B. had, in its original state, apparently no noun of the agent. 
In modern times, recourse has been had to Sanskrit agents, 
which have been used whenever required, but colloquially it 
is easy to do without a nomen agentis, by slightly varying the 
arrangement of the sentence, and this is generally the course 
pursued. Such forms as “ doer,” ^T<TT “ giver,” used in 
literature, are, of course, Sanskrit pure and simple, and as such 
do not concern our present inquiry. 

§ 76. The pronominal suffixes which are peculiar to Sindhi 
among the languages of the Indian group are also affixed to 
verbs, and, indeed, much more copiously used in that connection 
than with nouns. At Vol. II. p. 334, these suffixes, as applied 
to nouns, were briefly treated; they require more elaborate 
handling under verbs. It was mentioned, at the place cited 
above, that in this respect Sindhi allied itself with the neigh¬ 
bouring Aryan group of the Iranian languages, especially with 
Persian and Pashtu. I am not in a position to analyze the 
Persian and Pashtu analogies, and with respect to the latter 
language, though Trumpp has shown (Zeitschrift <L D. if. G. 
vol. xxiii. p. 1) that it is in many respects more closely allied 
to the Indian than to tho Iranian group, yet it is so evidently a 
border language, transitional between the two, that to admit it 
to the present work would carry me beyond the limi ts of my 

16 
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undertaking. It will suffice merely to notice, without attempt¬ 
ing to discuss, the suffixes of that language as they occur in 
analogy with Sindhi. 

These suffixes are used to bring the object of the ^verb’s 
action into one word with it, and may be thus considered as 
datives, accusatives, or whatever case expresses the nature of 
the action of any particular verb. They are the same in form 
as those attached to nouns, and stand thus in comparison with 
Persian and Pashto: 


SINGULAR. 

Sindhi 1. f%T 2. ^ 3. fa. 

Persian 1. '\ 2. ojj 3. 

Pashto 1. me 2. de 3. e. 


PLURAL. 

I. 1 *, If 2.ef 3. fa, VI. 

»■£ 2-Ui. 

1. mu.tim 2. mu 3. c. 


Taking the aorist of the active verb as the simplest tense, wo 
find the suffix simply added without effecting any phonetic 
changes in the termination of the verb. Thus— 

Sing. I. vafal “ I Jet go," with suff. of 2 sing. " I let 

thee go,” tffatrifa “ I let him go,” with suff. of 2 pi. 
•* I let you go,” ^fa^TTfa «I let them go.” 

Sing. 2. “ thou lettest go,” with suff. of 1 sing. “ tliou 

lettest me go,” and so on. 

PI. 3. ^ Bffafa “ they let go,” with suff. of 3 sing, ^fafafa “ they 
let him go,” and so on. 

The imperative is treated exactly in the same way. The 
respectful form takes ^5TT in the singular in this connection, 
not as ^fawifa “Please to let me go,” ^fwffa “Please 
to let him go.” 

In the participial tenses a still greater variety of forms re¬ 
sults from the change of the termination for gender in the third 
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person singular and plural. The first person, however, also 
undergoes changes. Thus, in the present participle used, as a 
future, “I shall be,” m., becomes and 

“ I shall be,” /., becomes safari. So that we get forms— 

m. '* I Shall be to thee,” “ I shall be to him.” 

/. “ I shall be to yon,” +li f*l “ I shall be to them.” 

So, also, the plurals »»., and “we shall be,” 

become respectively and . The second person 

remains unchanged, merely affixing the personal suffixes. In 
the third person m. is shortened to and/, to ^31 
or ; pi. m. becomes except with the suffix of the 
first person plural, as “ they shall be to us,” but 

“they shall be to youpi./, remains tmehanged. 

The past participle used as a perfect tense undergoes analo¬ 
gous changes. Thus— 

1 Sing.“I was,” becomes as fratr “ I nns to thee.” 

i» / a a Jl 1, a .|1 i.111 Rl 11 1 was to bun.’ 

1 PI. m. were,” „ >. 3t^n?tf*T“we wereto them.'’ 

©>» Os. 

„ /. “we were to you.” 

Os Os. Os O Os 

The second and third persons remain almost unchanged. In 
active verbs, however, where only the 3 sing, is used, owing to 
the objective construction? a somewhat different system-prcvails. 
The subject, which in other languages is put in the instru¬ 
mental, may in S. be indicated by a suffix, and the object being 
also shown by a suffix, it arises that the verb may have two 
suffixes at the same time. Thus “ I forsook thee,” would be in 
H. xf % H3J $lST, lit. “by me thee forsaken,” where the 
subject is in the instrumental, and the object in the accusative, 
case, the verb (i.e. participle) being left in the masc. singular, 
because there is no neuter in H. In M., which has a neuter. 
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the Bhava or impersonal construction is used, as mt <pTT 
“ by me to thee released,” as though it were a vie tibi relictum 
(est). Sindhi expresses this sentence by one word 
i.e. chhadio-m&n-i = “ forsoken-by me-thee.” Thus there»arises 
a long string of forms for every possible combination of the 
agent and the object. A few may be given as examples; a full 
range will be found by those who desire to pursue the question 
further in Trumpp (p. 371) : 

“ I hare forsaken him.” 

“ he has forsaken him.” 

“ he caused him to sit.” 

“ they said to her.” * 

“ she said to them.” 

The suffixes denoting the agent are ^ sing, and 'at pi., which 
Tnunpp considers to be shortened from "by him,” instr. 
of “this,” and '3f*T "by them,” instr. pi. of "that,” 
respectively. 

A curious proof of the antiquity of these complicated forms 
with suffixes is afforded by the fact, that in connection with 
them the 3 sing, aorist of V'SRl appears still in its old Pr. 
form of 'srer § 59. This form exists only in combina¬ 

tion with the pronominal suffixes, whereas the ordinary form 
'?TI% is used both with and without ^suffixes. Thus they say 
and Bjvrf<R "there is to me,” as in the line— 

<2^ wsrfa 'sire ^Trf <tt i 

“ There it to me a secret matter, come near, then I will tell it.” 

—Tnunpp, p. 3fi0. 

It is used just as in Latin “est mihi,” in the sense of "I have,” 
as " I have,” (for '5^; " thou hast,” 'Stvrfft " he 

has,” (for '?rvT3<y “we have,” “ye have,” ^jvrfw 

“ they have.” It is incorrect to say with Trumpp (he . cit.) 
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that atha has in S. “ been transferred to the plural.” The verb 
remains in the 3 sing, throughout, and takes suffixes of both 
numbers and all three persons. 

In the compound tenses the suffixes are attached to the 
auxiliaries, leaving the principal verb unchanged. Both single 
and double suffixes are used in this way, just as with the simple 
and participial tenses. Thus hadst made,” 

farepnwix; {j&C *^ ?tt (for jmtif) nf? 

% ftrfTVT “He looked towards that servant whom he had pre¬ 
viously instructed,” literally, “ Which servant previously by 
him instructed, to that (one) by him looked” (Trumpp, 
p. 379). 

It js tempting to look for the origin of this habit of using 
suffixes to the Semitic languages, which, from the early con¬ 
quests of the Arabs in Persia and Sindh, may have had on 
influence upon the speech of those countries. On the other 
hand, however, the presence of a precisely similar habit in 
Italian and Spanish, seems to show that there exists a tendency 
to such constructions even in the Aryan family; for I suppose 
that even if we see in the Spanish forms a trace of Arab 
influence, no such motive power can be argued for any part 
of Italy, unless it bo Sicily. 

In Italian there are separate forms for the suffixed personal 
pronouns, and when used with a verb in the imperative or 
infinitive, these suffixed forms are incorporated into the verb ; 
thus they say rispondetcW “ answer me," parlat ogli “ speak to 
him " date/e “give her," imaginar/o “to imagine it," offriteci 
“offer us.” Double suffixes are also used, as assicuratemene 
“assure me of it" A&Usglielo “give it to him" mandat eglielo 
“ send them to him.” 

So also in Spanish, vino k ver me “ he came to see me,” vengo 
k soccorrer te “ I come to help thee," quiero castigaros “ I will 
punish you,” dejeme “let me go,” pasandojwc “as I teas passing,” 
esc riba/e “ write to him," di les “ tell them.” Here, also, double 
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suffixes may be used, as decirtefo “ to tell it thee,” mostradnosfa 
“ show her to us.” 

It is noticeable, however, that this habit in' Italian and 
Spanish is modern, and does not exist in Latin, any more than 
it does in Sanskrit. Is it, then, a result of the confusion of 
forms that sprung into existence simultaneously with the decay 
of the old synthetic system, or is it an adoption of a Semitic 
principle ? Diez finds the origin of the suffixed pronouns in 
shortened forms of the dative and accusative of Latin, which 
were already in use in the classical period. 1 I^remains, how¬ 
ever, to be explained how this peculiarity arose in the Romance 
group, in one member of the Iranian, and two members of the 
Indian group, only, and nowhere else in all the wide ra^ge of 
the Indo-European family. 

§ 77. Having now gone through all the forms of the modern 
Indian verb, the subject may be closed by some remarks on the 
way in which the terminations are added to those verbal stems 
which end in a vowel. So many of these terminations begin 
with vowels, that a hiatus necessarily ensues, and the modem 
languages, though they do not, as a rule, object to a hiatus, do 
in this particular make occasional efforts to avoid it. 

Hindi stems end only in long vowels— A, l, it, e, o. Some 
grammarians call those stems which end in a long vowel open 
roots, and those which end in a consonant close roots. This 
terminology has nothing to recomnfend it, and there is no 
advantage in retaining it. The tenses whose terminations 
begin with vowels are the aorist, future, imperative, and past 
participle. 

Before terminations beginning with u or o, no attempt is 
made to soften the hiatus, but before A and c there is sometimes 
inserted a or As types may be taken the stems WT “ go,” 


1 Gramm. J. Romanischen Sprachcn, voL iL p.85, el eeqq. 
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“ drink,” ^ “ touch,” ^ “give,” and 

“sow.” The aorist 

these five is as follows:— 



SUfOULAIU 


1. 5TT3i 

2. srnj, ant, 

3. id. 


2. tftn ^ 

3. id. 

1 

2.^ 

3. id. 

1. 

2.^.% 

3. id. 

i. ^rraf 

2. -afl^ 

3. id. 

♦ 

PLURAL. 


1. Mil?,. wfW. ^i<< 

2. ITT^Pr 

3. ^rnj, 'srt'^T 

i. tjV$, xfirW 

2 . 

3. 



8 ^ 


2. 

3. 

i. ^r, 

2 . 

3. sftrj 


The common stems de and le usually suffer contraction by the 
elision of their final vowel, and one more commonly hears do 
“ give!” lo “take!” dungd “ I null give,” l&ngd "I will take,” 
than the full forms. 

The future and imperative follow the same rule as the aorist. 
In the past participle of stems ending in d, vr is inserted before 
the & of the termination, as ^JT “ come,” p.p.p. (W<n)> 

xrr “find,” trr^H, “eat,” But in the poets, especially 

in Tulsi Das, instead of.Bf we find commonly inserted. Thus, 
irf? fafa tth *r*j^TTr “ In this way Bam explained to 
all” (Ay-k. 457). W3TT “came,” “made,” TRT “found,” 

TTRT “sang,” for ^TOT, ^rTOT, M, ^THTT respectively. 
Kabir uses both forms indifferently. Thus in Bam. 48, L 
“caused to read,” xn*n “found,” but in the next, Bam. 49, trPTT 
and In the fern, sing., however, and in the pi. m. and 

f., the junction-letter ^ is not used, thus wt; “she came,” 
“she made,” fern, sing., ^n?J, trnj masc. pL As all 
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causals end in A, these forms are of frequent occurrence, and 
sometimes even an q is inserted, as q«Tr^qT- In the old ha 
future, the A of the stem and the initial » of the termination 
frequently coalesce into as— 

qi^qi fqq*r qqqt \ffa;T ii 
qfgrT Rg II 

jrrtr ^ ^ 11 

fa* ^TT^Tf^ 315T II 

“ For a few dap, mother, sustain thy courage, • 

Kaghuhtr will come with the monkeys, 

Slaying tho demons, will carry thee off ; 

The three worlds, N&rada and all shall ting his praise.” • 

—Tulsi, Ram., S.-k. 36. 

where qg = W? = 3TT^, and = so also we 

find iff “they will find,” for mqg, mod. qfqit (Tulsi, Ram., 
S.-k. 10). In other places, however, we find the junction-letter 

q, as trrqf?, Wqfa, etc. 

In Panjabi the junction-letter for the aorist, imperative, and 
future is regularly q, as qTq “ he goes,” qTqqT “ he will go,” 
but before o it is omitted, as ethTT “ go ye,” WPSTfa “ ye will 
go.” For the past participle it is q, as tftqqfT “been,” masc. 
sing., and is omitted before e, as qfa “been,” masc. pi. In the 
three first-named tenses the q is regularly inserted in pure P., 
but in speaking it is now sometimes, .under tho influence of 
Hindi, omitted, and is heard instead of the more cha¬ 
racteristic qqqT- 

In Sindhi all verbal stems end in a vowel, those stems, which 
in other languages end in a consonant, having in that language 
a short a or i. In this class of stems, before the neuter infini¬ 
tive in qpj, a q is inserted, as q "fall,” infin. qqij ; fa “bow,” 
infin. faqij. Before the active infinitive in qRj no junction- 
letter is employed, as q “ measure,” infin. qqqi. 
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Stems, whether active or neuter, ending in l and u, and some¬ 
times those ending in o, shorten those vowels in the infini¬ 
tive, as— 

drink,” infin. 

’ string',” „ 

Vt “ wash,” „ VJW 
Tt “ weep,” „ 
ft“l>e,” „ yw 

but, on the other hand, “carry,” has infin. and 

stems in d, including causals, retain the long vowel, as— 

apwfT “speak,” iufio. JTT^fHTjJ 

. “ cause to turn,” 

The aorist follows generally the type of the infinitive, re¬ 
taining the short vowel. In the persons ^ is inserted as in P., 
except before lioro; thus tr^T “I fall,” is declined— 

Sing. l.Tpfi 2. tfg 3. -qg. Pl.l.x^R 2. 3 

The may be dropped before 2 and 3 sing., as “thou 
savest,” or “he says.” The common verb “to give,” 

undergoes contraction in this, as in all the other languages; 
thus 2 sing. “thou givest,” not 3 pi. not 

Verbs ending in A insert before A, «, and o, as “ I 

grow old,” we grow old,” “ye grow old.” 

The imperative and other tenses follow the general rule, 
which may, for Sindhi, and, to a great extent, for the other 
languages also, be thus stated ; the junction-letters are ^ and 
*1, ^ is omitted before vowels of its own organ, as u and o, and 
II is omitted before i and e; before a both are employed, but 
preferentially ^ after short vowels, and If after long ones. 

Thus, in the present participle, which is used as a future, ^ is 
either inserted or omitted, as— 
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RRRT “ to fall,” “ falling.” 

fcr^TJT “ to drink,” “ drinking.” 

VRIRT “ to wash,” “ washing.” 

Contraction also occurs, as ^RRT “to speak,” tt^T 
1TW “ to be,” Jfft (V^t) faw “to give,” (fa^fcfr)- 
The past participle regularly ends in ^^sft or tff, and the in¬ 
serted R is naturally dropped before it, thus— 

RRRT makes RTft, not RRft. 

wn „ vr?ft „ sr^r (oid-H. vrnrr)- 

If the stem ends in a palatal vowel or consonant, the i of the 
termination is dropped, as— 

fa’RBT “ to become,” fa^T . not = fa + I/Rt • "* 

$$RJ “ to speak,” 
to inquire,” 

Passives naturally drop the euphonic R of the active infini¬ 
tive before their palatal junction-vowel, as— 

RRRT ‘‘speBk,”/niprrotire^T 3 > Passive R^RRT “to bo spoken.” 

RRRJ “fall,” „ RR, „ R^RJ “to be fallen.” 

The stems quoted above, as shortening their radical long 
vowel before the termination of the infinitive active, naturally 
retain the long vowel in the passive, as— 

xft “ drink,” RfaRj “ to be drunk.” 

. R “ string," R3JRT “ to be strung." 

“ wash,” vft^atRT “ be washed.” 

There is very little to notice, in this respect, about G. The 
orthography of that language is still in so unfixed a state, that 
it is impossible to seize upon any principles as to junction- 
letters. One writer will insert them, while another omits them, 
or the same writer will insert them on one page and omit them 
on the next. Thus we find ifn?, ffa, ffa, ffa written in- 
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differently, also and Until the natives of that pro¬ 

vince make up their minds as to how their language ought to 
be spelt, it is impossible for foreigners to evolve any laws or 
rules on the subject. 

• 

§ 78. Marathi is slightly more sensitive to hiatus, and has 
a greater fondness for the ^-sound than the other languages. 
There exists, consequently, in some persons of certain tenses, a 
system of Sandhi for Tadbhava words and forms, which differs 
in its general principles from that prevailing in Sanskrit. The 
grammar-wfiters, unfortunately, either omit entirely or only 
casually note these important combinations. The following 
remarks are offered as a contribution to the subject. 1 

the tenses of the M. verb, whose terminations begin with a 
vowel, are the aorist, imperative, future, and subjunctive, also 
the participles present and past, the conjunctive and infinitive. 
These are for the neuter verb; in the active verb the which 
is inserted between the stem and termination, causes a collision 
of two vowels in the other tenses also. Verbal stems ending in 
all the vowels except a have here to be considered (kha “ eat,” 
pi “drink,” ghe “take”). 

Aorist, (in modem usage past habitual)— 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

l.Tini; 2 .3.Tiri;. i-2 -^t 3.tutt. 

l.lft^ 2. 3. xftt;. Lift* 2. nn S. ift(T. 

l.ft^ -3. ftfc;. 2.'SJT 3. ft*. 

• 

But in the 3 sing, ft, ift are used, so also ftfT in 2 sing., 
and in the 3 pi. the final ^ is elided. In 2 sing, both t; and if 
are changed to the palatal semivowel before d, though not 
before u, so that we have HIT, side by side with tftaf (not 
xtf), ft"3i (not vzjj. 

1 For the illnstrations to this section I hare to thank Captain G. A. Jacob, 
Inspector of Schools, Fund, who kindly famished me with details which are wanting 
from most of the grammars. 
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In the future there is similarly in 2 pi. WFT, *2JT*3, 
and so also in the imperative 2 pi. WT, tzrr; if “come,” makes 
aorist 2 pi. OT, future ETP*f, and occasionally one hears ^ aorist 
3 sing, for the more regular ?rt\ 

In the subjunctive the semivowel occurs again, as 
•arm, but am simply from if. This last verb should, by 
analogy, form arm, but the double y in such a position would 
be unpronounceable, and a single y is therefore exhibited. It 
must not be supposed that the e of has simply been dropped. 

For the potential the termination of the present mf might 
have been expected to be simply added to the verbal stem, as 
no hiatus would thus be caused. But the origin of this form 
from the Skr. part, in renders this course impossible, ^he 
rf of having suffered elision, there naturally results an 
hiatus. Thus from Pr. <=nt,'a$j gives the first 

a supplying the place of the lost so that in the potential we 
get not wmr, but Tamm Similarly rftaaW, oaoH, SfaaW, 
and even in stems ending in f, as fan? “ write,” • 

Stems ending in « preserve the hiatus almost throughout, 
thus dim “ wash ”— 

Aor. VT- w (but a<r). 

Fut. aiyr, vfa, votor. 

Subj. VWT or yJOTTT. 

pot. oaaa. 

SB 

In the present participle only is added, not or "afT, as 
W?T, OftT, %<T, and in the past participle the semi¬ 

vowel is generally used, as— 

P-P- Mltftl “eaten.” 

% » TO "put on.” 

„ Vim “ feared.” 

» OTT^tT “ brought forth.” 

OY n UIH1 or fWT “ drunk.” 
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Some steins avoid the hiatus by insertion of rf, as ifawr, 
Vcfsn (see § 47), which is also used in some stems ending with 
a consonant. 

The conjunctive is wraf’T, These are 

all the fonns in which an initial vowel of a termination comes 
in contact with a final stem-vowel, and it will be observed that 
the change of the latter into a semivowel occurs generally 
before a or &, but not before i or u. When the stem-vowel is « 
or o, the semivowel is added to, not substituted for, the vowel, 
as in not L=TTTT- From this and other instances in 

word-building, and in the formation of the case of the noun, it 
would appear that the labial and palatal vowels are more per¬ 
manent and less liable to change in Marathi than the guttural 
vowel. 

It is somewhat difficult to follow the author of the Portu¬ 
guese grammar of the Konkani dialect, in consequence of the 
peculiarity of the system of transliteration which he uses, and 
only half explains, but there would appear to be several forms 
peculiar to that dialect. Thus he tells us that if makes its past 
part, yelo or ailo, which latter he calls “ marattismo,” as if all 
Konkani were not Marathi, if makes gheilo (perhaps 
as well as ghetto (iftren). Qhata (t^t) makes qhelo (%5rr) 
“ outros dizern qhailo ” (raT^IT), he adds, “ambos irregulares,” 
though the latter, from a Marathi point of view, would be more 
normal than the actually used t^tsTT. Perhaps the author 
would call it a “marattismo.’' Generally speaking, it would 
appear from the specimens of Konkani given by Burnell, 1 that 
the termination of the p.p. consists of nft, *ft, etc., added 
to the stem without an intermediate vowel, as “ sat ” 

(M. tT 3 %’ “fell” (M. tot), TTWt “remained” (M. 

and the like. 

The differences between Konkani and Marathi do not, I 
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think, entitle the former to he considered a distinct member of 
the Aryan group, hut rather a dialect of the latter, which has 
been subjected very largely to Dravidian influences. Parallel 
to it, on the opposite coast of India, is the Aryan spoken in 
Ganjam and Yizagapatam, which, though radically Oriya, has, 
nevertheless, been much Dravidianized by the influence of the 
Telugu which surrounds it. Both Ganjam Oriya and Kon- 
kani Marathi show traces of this influence not only in pro¬ 
nunciation, but even in structure. * There is much to be said on 
this subject, were this the proper place for it, and, from the 
known results in languages under our own eyes of Dravidian 
influences on Aryan speech, we might base considerations as to 
the probable extent and nature of those influences in former 
times. The subject would require a whole treatise to itself. 

§ 79. In Bengali no attempt is made to avoid hiatus, the 
verbs ending in vowels simply add the terminations without 
any change. Thus in “ go ” (pronounced Jd), makes— 
sixoulab. flvral. 

Aorist. i.utt 2 . -qTrtT 3.*rr*r i.^tt 2 -^rnft 

Present subjunctive ^TK7TT*T, and so on. 

Contraction, however, takes place in the 3 pi. of the aorist, 
as in *TR for (honO) for and in the familiar 

verb ^ “ give,” almost throughout; thus we have— 

£ IN GULAK. # PLURAL. 

Aor. I.f^ 2.f^J 3.%q. l.f^ 2. 3.^Vf 

Pres. etc. 

Pret. l.f^w 2 . 3.f^r. i.1^?rra 2.f^% 3.f^%sr 

Fut. l.f^? 2. 3.f^%. l.f^W 2.f^o^ 

contracted from etc., respectively. 

As a rule, however, though in ordinary speech many of the 
forms of steins in vowels are very much contracted, yet in 
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writing the full forms are always used. It is only in a few- 
very familiar words that the contractions arc admitted into the 
written style of the present day. The old poets, however, 
writing more freely and naturally, employ them frequently. 

Thus Bh&rat Chandra, f 5 ™ ^ “ Hc 

took Majumd&r along with him, having mounted him ona 
horse” (Mansingh, 417), where frWT is for fro ni ^ 

“to take ” So he constantly uses nrq for “says, ’ as 
tnfirqr mi^linvn w I “ The Kotwal laughing, says, 
Are you not. ashamed to say so ?” (Bidy&-S. 356), also ^ for 

as IT* IT* fti ** “^ s! alas! what 6hall I - 

say to fate?” (t&. 360), and for ^ aonst 3 sin S'- as ^ 
f~T vnwa “ Firrt having given how much 

pain, they give in between how much pleasure (i4. 3o9). 

The contractions admitted in Oriya are similar to those m 
Bangali, but tho language does not avoid the hiatus in any 
way and in both 0. and B. the terminations are almost 
universally preceded by short i, which does not combine with 
the preceding vowel, but in pronunciation often disappears 
altogether. Thus they say, O. WIJ “wilt thou eat." for 
T3TT g In a few words the vowel of the root has goneout, 
thus from «T “ go,” we have farf* “I will ior WHfri 
from vn “remain,” infin. for vrtl^T; however, 

retains its vowel, as VTlft, WT- Als0 a ” d 

retain their vowels everywhere except in the preterite, future, 

• » 

and infinitive. 
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THE PARTICLE. 

CONTEXTS.—§ 80. Adverbs Nominal and Pronominal.—$ 81. Pronominal 
Adverbs op Time, Place, and Manner.—} 82. Adverbs ^Derived prom 
Nocns and Verbs.—} 88. Conjunctions.—} 84. Interjections —§ 85. 
Postpositions.—{ 86. Conclusion. 

§ 80. The seven languages are rich in adverbs, and haye a 
specially symmetrical range of pronominal adverbs, correspond¬ 
ing to tbe several classes of pronouns. The forms were given 
in Yol. II. pp. 336-38, in order to show tbeir analogy to the 
pronouns, but nothing was said in that place about their origin; 
it will now he necessary to consider them more closely. The 
pronominal adverbs may be at once assumed to have sprung 
from the pronouns to which they respectively correspond, by 
the incorporation of some noun indicative of time, place, 
manner, and the like. On the other hand, the adverbs which 
have no pronominal meaning are clearly derived from various 
cases of nouns, whether substantives or adjectives. Participles, 
also, in virtue of their seminominal character, are used ad¬ 
verbially, either in their original form, or with certain modifi¬ 
cations. Adverbs, therefore, may he divided into two classes, 
nominal and pronominal, with reference to their origin, and 
into three general categories of time, place, and manner, with 
reference to their meaning. To these must be added adverbs 
of confirmation and negation, and certain little helping words 
which are more adverbial in their nature than anything else. 
It is also to he noted that, while on the one hand simple nouns 
are often used adverbially, on the other hand, adverbs are 
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capable of being used as nouns -with postpositions after them, 
as in H. 7R aft ^TrT, lit. “the word of then,” i.e. “the matter 
that took place then,” i* yTSTlvpR “the kings of now,” 
i.e. “ those of the present day.” 

§81. (1). Pronominal adverbs of time.—The near demonstra¬ 
tive is H. "3R, G. M. 0. TJ%. All these hang to¬ 

gether, and are apparently compounds of the Skr. “ time,” 
with the type of the demonstrative "=* 1 , i;, or tj. The fuller 
form in 0 . shows this, it is Tjfl ^36, which is clearly the loca¬ 
tive case of a masculine %5T, literally, “ in so much time.” G. 
has prefixed a f, but many words in G. may be indifferently 
written with ? or there is, therefore, nothing organic about 
this letter when met with in this connection. In M. T£gi also 
the ^ seems to be somewhat anomalous. There are also, how¬ 
ever, many other forms for “ now ” in the various languages, 
which appear to be unconnected with ifar. 

Hindi is mostly, however, faithful to the type in ^; thus in 
Braj Marwari and still more clearly Bhojpuri 
which approaches to the 0. TJ%. The same type runs through 
all the pronominal forms, as 3R “whenever,” “then,” 
“when.” Bhojpuri TRy, Braj *rt, H3, The 

Skr. forms (T^T, appear in II. and in 

the dialectic forms, 51^1, ; as also etc., 

etc.; the forms with the palatal and labial vowels have, I 
think, arisen from the incorporation of the affirmative particle 
^ or ^ “ indeed,” of which more further on. 

Panjabi jnu, S. fT%, B. Tjrw^T, and a dialectic form in O. 
■ 3 ^ 711 , all meaning “now,” are to be referred, as the B. form 
clearly shows, to the Skr. vRT “ instant, moment.” For the 
rest of the series P. has 51^, 71^, S., however, has 

another type “how,” in which wo may, perhaps, see 

the Skr. “ time,” combined with the pronoun ftjpsj “ this; ” 
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for the other members of the series it has “ whenever,” 

"then,” qfofY “when f" which arise from the Skr. , 
etc., with the emphatic iff, which has changed the preceding 
vowel into the i which is so common in S. They also write 
«IT ft and ^ff as dialectic variations; also art, Wt 0 >ut nol Hit)> 
where the ff of has suffered elision. 

G. has, besides fif, also , ff^ft, and for the rest SfaTT- 
^^ 7 ^, commonly contracted into sufy, etc., in which 

we see the Skr. “time.” Owing to the G. peculiarity in 
respect of initial f, we have also ’SjTnsrf, and with,a modernized 
form of Skr. “here,” ■’STSTTK (*R ^TT) "at this time,” 
“now.” 

JI. is consistent throughout TfofT, H5fT, In 

Old-M. forms Sfvfft, etc., occur, showing that the modem of 
vh is an inversion from 5 Iw. The suggested origin from Skr. 
^T, by aspirating the f and adding ^Slt, tho termination of 
the locative (Godbol, p. 75), is unsatisfactory. M. has also a 
series , etc., meaning “while,” “as long as,” which recalls 
H. Tr=r with inorganic anunasika. 

0. has the fuller forms, if§ 5 , etc., and if if explained 
above; the former is quite as frequently used as the latter, if 
not more so. “ Time is made for slaves,” and not for Oriyas. 

B. <sp$R, etc., uniformly, pronounced jdkhdn or j'6kMn6, 

etc. H. adds constantly iff for emphasis, as “now” 

gi>ff “ sometimes ” (fiffY), and with the negative sfijff 
*Tff “ never.” 

For tho indefinite pronominal adverb “ever,” “ sometimes,” 
the other languages have, P. ^f , S. frffY, 

G. M. B. graf, 0. . All these are re¬ 

peated to signify “sometimes,” as P. cfijfY, M. fwf . 

The above express definite or quiescent time ; for progressive 
time, whether past, as “ since,” or future “until,” the adverbs 
above given are used as nouns with case-affixes. Thus H. 

% “from now,” “henceforth,” % “thenceforth,” % 
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“ since when ?” % “from the time when,” or with the older 
affix'^ in the poets, as in 5tq">r TTR ^TTf? qr qrr% I “From the 
time when Ram married and came home” (Tulsi-R&m, 
Ay-k. 5), P. qff, S. 3rf|lTafr, qflfTqiT; where 

qit is probably a shortened form of aR^, an oblique from qsq, 
which we may connect with qrtq “ time,” as in fijqrc; “ now.” 
The long & or o of jadihd, jadiho, as contrasted with the i 
of qf'ift, seems to indicate an oblique form. G. gqiyiqY 
“ henceforth,” qrarr^qY, and apparently also syr^Eft', and the 
rest of the aeries. They also say 'ycJTTT qft “henceforth.” 
M. uses qq or qf^j, which are not pronominal. Neither B. 
nor 0. have special forms for this idea. 

T* express “until” in Old-H. Tqfq, qT, ^ft, in modem H. 
Wq, qqq, and qqi, are affixed to tho pronominal adverb, as in 
Ckund— 

qq wfq qre qq it 
qq qfq qq qfq qiq n 
qq qfq ft qrrcfr qff II 
qt qT?; q qrrq ii 

“ Till then, pain and poverty of body, 

Till then, my limbs were light (i.e. mean), 

So long as I came not to thee, 

And worshipped not at thy feet.—Pr.-R. i. 276. 

Here, as always in H., the negative has to be inserted, and 
we must translate qq qrfq by “ so long as.” This idiom is not 
peculiar to H., but is "found in many other languages. In 
modem Hindi qq qqi T[Tq q*C q?t qff qTT% “ So long as Ram 
comes not home,” i.e. “ imtil he comes,” and the same in P. 

S. has fqt or qqfalt “ up to this time,” qtqT or ftqfqrf 
“ up to that time,” where qrf, as explained in Yol. II. p. 298, 
is Skr. WTq, which, from meaning “in the place,” has grown 
to mean “up to.” qf, I suppose, is a contraction of qqq 
“ time.” 

(2). Pronominal adverbs of place.—See list in Yol. II. p. 336. 
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The Hindi series Tn?t, 3T?t, 7Tft, *ft, is composed of the 
pronominal bases with which we are justified in referring 
to Skr. ^ith ; thus 7T?t= «T?WT^. The dental is preserved in 
several dialectic forms (Kellogg, p. 265), as Marwari , ^snft, 
tt “here,” "3ft, etc., “there,” Avadhi Tff^TT, 'sftffnit, 5hoj- 
puri Trart, But the Braj T7T, is, I think, by 

Kellogg rightly referred to the Skr. series 'sspt, 7TH, etc. The 
Bundelkhandi fonn is probably only another way of pro¬ 
nouncing TJTT> as we find in Old-Bengali such words as latrrf 5 ! 
for (modem TiHTTTTT)- To sth&ne, also, are to be ascribed 
„ the P. forms etc. S. has not only etc., 

which muy come from HPT, fpii hut which agrees with P., 
and which is, I suspect, like fffHTSt “ one,” an instance 
of a ^ being put on to the front of a word without any etymo¬ 
logical cause. 

G. has various forms ’StTfT, fflf, Hlftort “here,” and 

the same variety through all the series. The adverbial part 
agrees with H. Shortened forms ^Tt, wt, WT, and even WT, 
(TT, Hit, are also in use. 

M. agrees closely with P. and S. in its series ifSj, Spf, etc., 
where the final anuswara, like that of Bhojpuri TTJTtC, preserves 
the n of siMne. But qfffj “where,” has the cerebral. 

0. having first made sthana into 7T, proceeds with the de¬ 
clension through its own affixes, and has thus a modem locative 
TTT. in T[3TT> The final ^ is often dropped, and LT37, 

¥ST, or even shortened IjfA, if? are used. B. uses irr%, 
which seems to como from WITH on the analogy of Ta>ft = Htvi 
(Yar. iii. 14) and (ib. iii. 15). For “where,” 

however, it has a more regular form ^t?TT, in older Bengali 
as Trn: HtHIH “Where shall I 

find a female saint like her?” (Bharat, Bidya-S. 399), where 
the final TI for if is a relic of the e of sth&ne. We also find 
fHT and fspRI “ here,” etc. 
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In the case of the adverbs of this group, as in those of time, 
the case-affixes are used, as H. % “ from where P ” 

“whence?” G. ^srnTT^ft “hence,”P.“whenccP” Butthis 
practice is only in force to imply motion from a place. To 
expihss motion towards a place a separate set is used. 

In classical H. the adverbial element is , as W 
“hither,” “thither.” The dialectic forms are very 

various. Bhojpuri has ipify, , as also etc.; in 

eastern Behar one hears TpiTO and many others. Kellogg 
quotes also incurious form from Itiwrt Uf or 

If we take the original of all these forms to be vy, that 
is a word of many meanings both in Skr. and II.; but I am 
disposed to connect the series with M. TiftT “face,” G. 
id., a diminutive from Skr. so that the older adverbial 
element would be as in Bhojpuri, whence vf, which 

would, by a natural process, glide into and tPC- For the 
RiwA form I can suggest no origin. 

The S. and M. forms seem to be connected, and with them I 
would associate the common 0. expressions T£ “ in this di¬ 
rection,” “hither” (^ft etc.), which are loca¬ 

tives, and If '3TO, ©to., “from this place,” “hence,” which 
are ablatives. The Sindhi adverb, as usual in that language, is 
written in a dozen ways, but the simplest form is “ hither,” 
and irft “ hence,” which, like 0., are respectively locative and 
ablative. Marathi has what is apparently a fuller form 
“ hither,” locative, where the adverbial portion is gr? “a side,” 
said to be from Skr. “ hip, loin.” It has also an ablative 
series “ hence.” May we not here throw out a crumb 

for our Non-Aryan brethren ? There is a long string of words 
in our seven languages of the type adda, and our Sanskrit 
dictionaries give V^ST^ “to join,” also “to stop.” On the 
other hand, Telugu has ikkada “here,” ikkadiki “hither,” 
which looks very like M. ikade. So, also, in Telugu akkada 
“ there.” All the Dravidian languages have a root add, which, 
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in various forms, lias a range of meanings such as “to be near,” 
“ close,” “ to cross,” “ to stop,” and the like. They may have 
borrowed from the Aryans, or the Aryans from them. It by no 
means follows, as the opposite party always assume, that when 
a word is common to both groups, it must have been origilially 
Dravidian. In the 0. expression is a noun meaning 
“direction,” and is used in that sense independently of its 
adverbial employment with the pronoun. 

(3). Pronominal adverbs of manner.—The Hindi series ^f, 
wff, (iff, etc., and for the near demonstrative and interrogative 
respectively softened forms ^ and vary very little in the 
* dialects. Harwari has “thus,” and, together with 

Braj and Mewari, has the far demonstrative, which is wanting 
in the classical dialect, Tf or Mewari adds ^ and *TT, as 
T’n “ thus,” which Kellogg looks on as from Skr. and 
JTJT respectively, and rightly so; for even in classical H. we have 
“how?” and in Chand and the poets or (%) are 
added to all this pronominal series at will. 

The older form of this group is still preserved in the Purbi 
form or fwfa, fnfit- Chand has both this series and 
the modem one in as frfa ^^TfT I “Thus the 

Rishi was absorbed in thought” (Pr.-R. i. 48), <*ff ^VTT 
HJTH!} II Wf Trf*T WW II “ Thus this story is proved, o* 

learned folk know ” (ib. xiii. 5), I 

I “ K ing Prithiraj, rejoicing, thus (tma) led away 
Padm&vati,” (ib. xx. 35), WR I “flow can one 

go there?” (ib. i. 90). Tulsi Das has faffa, etc., as in 
<T*T tJRH fsrfJT “Her body was in a sweat, she 

trembled as a plantain-tree (trembles).”—Ram. Ay-k. 131. 

M. may be excluded, as it has no series of this type, but 
merely the neuter of the adjective pronoun, as u%‘, <flf. 
All the other languages have closely allied words. B. TJJPT, 
TT*T?f, TT*TH, “thus,” Swr, etc. ; the first two are nomi¬ 
natives, tho last two locatives. 0. trirffT, locatives; also 
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H the pronominal type, with a postposition. Gr. TfH, ifar, 
where the termination has been lost, also for demonstrative 
WU. This series is sometimes written ssm, sre, but 
is the more common, as in gitfa VI35 *ft «n 

U “The fame of Nala was spread abroad, as spread 
the rays of the sun ” (Prem&nand in ii. 71). 

Next in order comes the Old-Purbi H. etc., and, with 
the nasal weakened, probably through an intermediate form 
, and change of the semivowel to its vowel, P. ^35 and 
aiu.n, and t^e full series fa**, f?T3f, as well as one 

without the t, 3ns, etc., to which is allied H. sift, eto., 
for f3T3. S. rejects the labial element in iffal, and 
the jest of the series. 

In this instance B. and 0. preserve the fuller forms, and the 
other languages fall away by degrees, in the order given above. 
The whole group points, in my opinion, clearly to a type in 
or This is still more clearly seen by comparing the pro¬ 
nominal adjective of quality in B. and 0. for 

ZTwft is the regular Prakrit form of the masc. just as 
is of in Skr. It is true that the existing Skr. series means 
rather quantity than manner, thus— 

“ SO much,” 

fareni “ how much ? ” 

so much,”’ 

“ as much as.” . 

But the affixes mat and vat imply possession, and thus naturally 
pass over into the idea of manner. It seems that we have in 
the modem group this affix added to the ordinary range of 
pronominal types, and thus a formation of a later kind, rather 
than a direct derivation from the Skr. Kellogg’s suggestion of 
a derivation from a Skr. series in tha, of which only ittham and 
kat/iam are extant in the classical writings, fails to account for 
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the Old-Turbi and G. forms, as well as for those in B. and 0. 
Also the S. form seems to be more naturally referred to an 
earlier emana, through man, than to ittham, unless, indeed, we 
regard the anusw&ra as inserted to fill the hiatus left by elision 
of tth. S. does, undoubtedly, insert anusw&ra to fill a hihtus; 
but as the cognate languages have a just where the anuswara 
in S. occurs, it is more natural to regard the one as a weakening 
of the other, and the final anusw&ra in H. and P. as the same, 
pushed one syllable forwards, so that H. wf would be for an 
older form fsfa. As the change, whatever it was, was com¬ 
pleted before our earliest writer Chand’s days, there is no 
actual proof forthcoming. 

e 

§ 82. Adverbs derived from nouns and verbs.—Under this 
head may be classed certain words such as those given in 
YoL II. p. 296, which aro either postpositions or adverbs, 
according to the connection in which they are used. In either 
case they are, by derivation, locative cases of nouns. Some are 
peculiar to one or two languages, while others are common, in 
one form or another, to the whole group. I do not, of course, 
undertake to give them all, but only a selection of those most 
commonly used, so as to show the practice of the languages in 
this respect. There are, for instance, H. “ before,” and 
“ behind,” which are used adverbially in the sense of 
“ formerly ” and “ afterwards ” respectively, that is, with 
reference to time, and in this sense take, like the pronominal 
adverbs, the case-affixes, as “ the former matter,” 

lit. “ the matter of formerly,” ^ jf ^£* 11 “ I 

will not tell tho suffering that followed,” lit. “the suffering 
of afterwards.” So also with “below,” and tho other 
words given at Vol. II. p. 296. 

Strictly referring to time definite are H. “to-day,” 
P. vaf, S. etc. (Vol. I. p. 327), from Skr. ; also 
H. from Skr. “dawn.” This word has two meanings, 
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it is used for both “ yesterday ” and “ to-day.” In rustic H. 
we have the forms WFf, gfTf%, , and (see Yol. I. 
p. 350). As the Skr. means only “ dawn ” in general, it is 
used in the moderns in the double sense, but in cases where the 
meaifing might not be clear from the context, a word meaning 
past is employed when “yesterday” is intended, and a word 
meaning future when “ to-morrow ” is implied. It also takes 
case-affixes, as efi* wt *t “He was wounded in 

yesterday's battle,” but aft «r?TY * WW «PTT “ H I 
shall be wounded in to-morrow’s battle.” G. giT%, S. efiw?, 
*iTw^, M. ^rt*. 

So also are used the following :—Skr. tjy^r^ “ the day after 
to-morrow.” In the modems it has also the sense “the day 
before yesterday,” as H. TjTYff, and dialects n^ff, UYtff, *y¥. 
P. *y*T, S. trfYS, seem to be used only in the first 

meaning. G. tl^, M. ttY^T- 0. has qY always in combi¬ 
nation with f^r, and where the sentence does not of itself 
sufficiently indicate the meaning, they add the words “ gone ” 
and “coming” to express it move clearly, *lrf YY “the 
day before yesterday,” and *1Y f^I “the day after 

to-morrow.” 

H. goes a step further still, and has rTTYt “ three days ago,” 
or “three days hence,” where the first syllable is probably 
Skr. f% “three.” Similarly S. TTtYfi but also with rejection of 
initial <T, . Kellogg quotes dialectic forms in H. ^Y*H> 

rTYt- In H. w<? have even a still further *TYTf “four 
days ago,” which is rarely, however, used, and the initial of 
which, I conjecture, comes from as though it were for 
qpq 7TY^f “ another day (besides) three days ago.” 

H. *%Y “early,” “betimes,” and ^?Y> or more usually ^RY 
“ late,” are Skr. * and qt, compounded with q*T respectively. 
S. *%Y and ^RY, also besides the adjectivally used forms 
*%Yt and flc(TYt, as well as In this sense is also used 

H. *qriY> 0- and B. id.; in O. it is frequently used in 
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the sense of "early in the morning,” also “early to-morrow 
morning,” as 'srfsr VTr<.4 wff fa* “ To-day we 

shall not be able to go, we will go early to-morrow morning.” 
H. here uses conjunctive participle of rTS’TT "to break,” 
as we should say “at break of day;” also “d£wn” 
is used in H. and 0., in B. for “ at dawn ; ” where G. has 
M. ^3TT (Skr. “sunrise”). Common also is Skr. 
TTHT^, B. id., G. of which the Oriyas make TJTfT^ "at 

dawn;” in Eastern Bengal one hears trr£T. The H. is 
probably connected with the Skr. V»TT in some ijny not very 
clear. G. has a curious word JToEtT^ “at dawn,” probably 
connected with JTdgd “to meet,” and, like Skr. indi¬ 
cating the meeting of darkness and light. r 

“Rapidly,” “quickly,” “at once.”—This idea is expressed 
by derivatives of the Skr. v'^T, principally from the p.p.p. 

"which is used adverbially already in Skr. The forms 
are: H. Tjt*, M. *3, G. ^CcT, <TT*> S. 0. B. 

^fXTT. M. has a peculiar word 53“at once, quickly,” 
Skr. (v'W “to cut”) “a minute,” M. “to flash, 

twitch, move quickly.” It is not found in any other language. 
Commoner, however, is H. “quick!” reduplicated 
M. S. Sjfzxrfz tind 0. *3Z, B. SjfZ, 

from Skr. “Immediately” is also expressed in M. by 

fTc^rra, 0. and B. TTd. TfCjTrt, but these are pedantic. H. P. M. 
and S. have also a word ’sraT.ra; II. also “ suddenly,” 

“unexpectedly,” corresponding to which’is G. 
pointing to a derivation from u and vf^fT “to think,” though 
I am disposed also to remember Skr. H. ’sffat, in this 

connection. 0. and B. use literally ablative of Skr. £3, 

meaning “by force.” It is used generally of sudden and 
forcible action, but also in sentences where no force, only sur¬ 
prise, or a sudden fright, occurs. Similarly in H. and G. 
" all of a sudden,” M. TJSTn^, are used. 

Among adverbs of place, considerable divergences exist, each 
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language having a large stock of words peculiar to itself, in 
addition to those which are common to the whole group. 
Sindhi is rich in words of this class, most of which are of some¬ 
what obscure origin. Thus we find a small group with the 
typichl ending in x as “opposite,” “near,” 

■^Tl Fs O diminutive of the preceding. Peculiar to S. is also 
“near,” with its diminutive “accompanied 

by,” 0. 5ff\TT, is by Trumpp referred to Skr. 5ETT§ “ with,” and 
“near,” to probably correctly. See the remarks 

on the postposition % in Vol. II. p. 274, and on the Nepali 
ablative in ftTTT, "Vol. II. p. 235. From adverbs with the 
affixes ^srrpfp and ’SITvft are formed certain adjectives which may, 
in tJ^eir turn, be again used adverbially as well as adjectively, 
that is, they may either stand alone uninflected, or may agree 
with a substantive in gender and number. Thus— 


“ on this side,” 
^5} “ in front,” 
Tfrr;% “behind,” 

“ upon,” 

« in,” 


somewhat on this side.” 
■•WUlit “somewhat in front.” 
Tfr^rrff “ somewhat behind.” 
JfVnifT “ somewhat higher op.” 


wrfr 

tfsrnct 


“somewhat inside.” 


This last word recalls the old poetic Hindi trjtT used in 
Chand (see Yol. II. p. 293). They may also take the feminine 
ending as wrff, 

Simple ablatives or locatives of nouns are also used ad¬ 
verbially, as— 

} “ from behind,” abl. of lfr3 “ the rear.” 

“ from behind,” „ trfj “ the back.” 


1 Trumpp, Sindhi Grammar, p. 386. 
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from upon,” 
id. 


abl. of “ the be«d.” 
]oc. of id. , 


*rr5f “ nt all,” 

“ completely,” 


?rr3J "place.” 

“ capital,” “ stock-in-trade.” 


id. 


w*' 

“ before,’ 1 

id. 


abl. of id. 


loc. of ?Tii^ “ beginning.” 
abl. of id. 

" on the other side,” loc. of m^i “ the other side.” 
^nrt" from the other side,” abl. of id. * 

“ withio,” 

^ j “ from within,” 

) 

loc. of " the midst.’ 


loc. of “ the inside.” 
abl. of id. 


“in the midst,” 
—> . 

T3 ) 

~ (“ #t all »” 

" below,” 

^3T “from below,” 


„ f ^ “ the core.” 

„ “the bottom.” 

abl. of id. 


Sindhi thus preserves the case-endings more strictly than the 
other languages. The latter mostly take the Prakrit locative, 
or ablative, and entirely reject the terminations. 

Hindi has ^RtT “ elsewhere,” Skr. fvRrz “ near,” also 

(dialectically if?j and ?fa^); "on the other side,”' 
“within," Skr. TrffT, «TTfT “outside,” Skr. ?rf^, 

and others • 

M., like S., has ?nvt, hut in the sense of “before,” also 
“befoi-e,” iq^rrs “beyond,” qr; “above," “near,” which 
are peculiar to itself. In the other languages there is nothing 
deserving special mention ; the subject has already been treated 
in VoL II. p. 296. 

Adverbs of manner.—While the adverbs of place, being also, 
in their nature, postpositions, and as such used to form cases, do 
not call for special mention, adverbs of manner are not so used, 
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and it is to them that the term adverb, in its more special 
sense, correctly applies. Such words as Age “before,” plchhe 
“behind,” and the others, may, indeed, be properly regarded 
as adverbs when they are used alone, but when in conjunction 
with houns, they become true postpositions, giving to the rela¬ 
tions of the noun a more extended application. Adverbs of 
manner, on the other hand, are, for the most part, adjectives 
used adverbially, and this practice is common in all Aryan 
languages. In Sindhi, which preserves distinctions obliterated 
in the other languages, adjectives may, as pointed out above, be 
used adverbially by being undcclined, or, in their true use as 
adjectives, by agreeing with the subject in gender and case. 
Thu^, to quote the instances given by Trumpp : 1 

^rfsnfrt »rri it ^ 

“By chance one mouse made a hole near that granary.” 

Here ochito-l is an adjective in the nom. sing. masc. with 
emphatic t, and although by the accident of the construction it 
is in the same case as the subject kue “ a mouse,” yet it is evi¬ 
dently used adverbially. 

TTfgff ST* ITT 5TP5T ftt JTT3 

“ Then having shed tears much, having wept much, his mother 

roturnod.” 

Here gfiano is an adjective in the nom. sing, masc., and 
clearly does not agree with m&u “ mother,” which is feminine; 
it must be regarded as used adverbially. • 

Jlf^T •n'lfti'di TTST Tnrf«T 

“ The winds strike hot, the days bum fiercely.” 

In this sentence I do not think we should regard the 
adjectives as used adverbially ; “ winds,” is a noun in the 

nom. pL fern, and “ hot ” agrees with it, so also 


1 Sindhi Grammar, p. 386. 
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“ days,” is nom. sing. masc. and "3T5T “ fierce, excessive ” (Skr. 
f3), agrees with it; so that we might more literally translate, 
“ the hot winds sti-ike, the fierce days burn.” 

In Marathi and Gujarati also, where adjectives have the 
full range of three genders, they are often made to agre<f with 
the noun in constructions, where in English they would he used 
adverbially. When intended to be adverbially used, they stand 
in the nom. sing, neuter, ending in M. and ^ G. In Bengali 
and Oriya, where no gender exists, it is impossible to draw the 
same line of distinction, and this remark applies also to that 
numerous class of adjectives in Hindi and Panjabi, as also in 
«■ all the other languages, which are indeclinable, or which, ending 
in mute a, do not vary their terminations. Those adjectives in 
H. and P. which end in a masc. and i fem., when used ad¬ 
verbially, stand in the former gender and do not vary with 
the noun. 

§ 83. Conjunctions.—In Hindi the common word for “and ” 
is Old-II. from Skr. ^trt; “ other.” In B. 

and 0. it loses the final consonant, B. , sft, 0. ^^ 3 . In B., 
however, l£5f, pronounced ebong, is very common; and 
“ also.” P. often shortened into H, probably from Skr. 

“at the end,” “afterwards,” as well as (^jqr). 
S. ^5T3, ^^ or in which tlie fondness of S. for the 
i-sound comes out. G. uses generally rtETT literally “then.” 
It has besides x? and for “ also,” which belong to the group 
from G. shortened %, I am disposed to connect 

with P. and ascribe to Skr. In the former case the 

H has been lost, in the latter the «T. It may, however, be 
allied to M. “and,” from Skr. “other.” In 

all the languages, however, the shorter conjunction ^ is in use, 
side by side with the words given above. The ordinary Skr. 
^ has left no descendants. The Gipsies use ie or ta, which 
agrees with P., also «, which is Persian J. 
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“Also.”— H. qt, Ski - . qrfq fij, Pr. fq f^. The various steps 
from qrfq downwards are all retained in S. fq, fq, f»r (for 
faff), and >fY. The other forms tpg, igrfw. fdftr, are from Skr. 
qqy “again,” and show a gradual change from the u to the t, in 
accordance with S. proclivities. P. qr§o means literally " near 
to,” locative of qT35 “near.” G. tittj, meaning also “but,” is 
from' qqy • B. uses qjf, and 0. f»T. 

“ But ” is very frequently expressed even in Hindi by the 
Arabic words %fqq qqfq <l£Jj , and Persian iU; 
and in the other languages also. . Pure Sanskrit are qyq and 
tvg, as well as q <tji (Skr. qy). In Hindi qy (Skr. q^) is 
also used, and in P., which also uses qjqy, and a strange form 
in the initial syllable of which we may recognize an in¬ 
corporation of the near demonstrative pronoun, so that it means 
“rather than this.” P. has also qqqf, qqf, probably cor¬ 
ruptions of jL *. Peculiar to P. and S. are the forms P. 

S. fqT, tfqf, and emphatic qqfy and “but rather.” 

These are ablatives from , and the idiom may be paralleled 
by our English phrase “ on the other hand.” S. has also qy 
“ but,” and qqj, in which latter it agrees with G. It also uses 
qqfy, having added a final i to G. and 31., in addition 
to quri. use also qyq, 0. fqi«a and qy, B. fqqj and q^- 

“Or.”—H. qT, qqqT, which are Skr., with q for q. The 
Arabic qt b is very common, and commoner still is fq, 
probably shortened from Skr. fqqT- This fq is colloquially 
common in.nearly all the languages. G. writes it ifi, where 
e is short. M. lengthens the vowel and retains the nasalization 
qff, also using qjqqT, as does G. P. qq<rr, and qT- S. q 
and qif. B. uses several varieties of fqqr, as fqiqT, fqqi, fq, 
and qr, also qfqqT- O. the same. 

“If.”—Skr. qf^, generally pronounced and written qf^, is 
universal. H. shortens it into q^ and ^ (= qy;, with loss of 
and qt, by rejection of final i, and ^ goes out, its place 
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being supplied by ^ and^; thus 5f^ = 3re = 5ni = Wt- Persian 
J\ is also very common. P. 5| and 5fqrc\ This last in¬ 
troduces f°r ^ifr; “having done.” S. %. 

“Although.”—Skr. TRlfq is used in B. 0., also in H., but 
more common is “if even.” P. has JTT^f, literally *one 

may think,” or “it may seem.” B. also uses srf^ “if 
even.” S. <ft%, <ff%, somotimes with ^ prefixed, if ?ft%; 
this, too, is literally “if even,” for alone is used to mean 
“either,” “even,” and is apparently really the correlative <ff 
(?T^= 7 rf 3 [) w ith a diminutive affix. It is not ^j>und in the 
other languages. G. sft qrj “ but if.” In all cases there is a 
' correlative; thus to H. 5 pf or aft »ft answers eft or 7 ft 
“ then,” or “ even then; ” to P. answers Ht ; to G.sft 
t^T, answers 7 ft tnu, and so in all. In B. and 0., as in written 
H., the correlative is Skr. TRnfh “ yet.” 

“ Because.”—H. wfas literally “ for why.” B. and O. use 
Skr. qrrtUT “cause,” and if fg or if ?gqi. Gr. 7TTZ, probably 
Skr. 7TTfa%, which is also sometimes used in 0. in the sense of 
“ only,” “ merely,” “ for the simple reason that.” Gf. has also 
“for why,” and shorter qrt^. S. 3refT, where the 
last syllable is for STTf “ for ” (see Yol. II. p. 260). S. also uses 
a string of forms with WT “ why ? ” as EfTsff, g>T 5TTT» and 
<TT, ^t ^T- The correlatives “ therefore,” etc., take the rf 
form “etc.” 

These instances may suffice to show the general principles on 
which the -languages proceed in forming their conjunctions. 
There is, as in other respects, a general similarity of process, 
accompanied by variations of development. 

§ 84. Interjections.—The various spontaneous or involun¬ 
tary sounds, some of them hardly articulate, by which sudden 
emotions are expressed, are scarcely susceptible of rigid scien¬ 
tific analysis in any language. Everywhere we find ha! ho ! 
or ah ! oh ! and the like. Surprise, fear, disgust, delight, and 
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other sentiments are often displayed by grunts, shakes, turns 
of the head, or movements of the hands, and among the people 
of India the hands play so large a part in conversation that 
they may almost be said to speak for themselves. It is only 
the Englishman who can converse with his hands in his 
pockets. 

In Hindi the principal interjections are ?, xfr, ’Snff, 

“ Ho! ” or “ Oh ! ” % is used to superiors, as % “ 0 

incarnation of justice! ” which is the common method of ad¬ 
dressing a Upgistrate or Judge, % tw “ 0 Lord! ” % fqfiT “0 
father ! ” ft, ^fifr, and have no special tone of respect or 
disrespect. Sorrow is shown by fTTJ, fT fT, 

“ aljis ! ” whence the common cry of native suitors, or persons 
applying to a ruler for redress, literally “ twice alas! ” 

One often hears dohae khudatcand, dohae Angrez Bahadur, 
which is as much as to say “ grant me justice,” or “listen to 
my complaint.” Others are “ fie! ” tJU “ hush! ” 3HJ, 

“ah!” a cry of pain; ^ Vf disgust; f<T an 

expression with a suspicion of indelicacy about it, like too 
many of the native ejaculations, meaning “begone,” and at 
times with a menacing tone “ how dare you ? ” I suspect the 
word now spelt f rf was originally fZ from fZ^TT “to go away,” 
“be stopped,” and the feminine genitive of ^“thou,” is 
explained by such filthy expressions as f(T “thy mother.” 
Two men are quarrelling, and one says to the other “ &h, terl 
m&,” “ oh thy mother.”* The person addressed at once under¬ 
stands that some gross and filthy insult to his mother is in¬ 
tended, for indiscriminate foul abuse of each other’s female 
relations is a favourite weapon with the natives of India. 
Thus the innocent word <TT«IT or lypSTT “ brother-in-law,” has 
become the lowest term of abuse in these languages, the obscene 
imagination of the people immediately grasping the idea in¬ 
volved in this assumption of relationship. 

Panjabi has mostly the same as Hindi. A very favourite 

is 


vox.. UI. 
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interjection of surprise with Panjabis, though it is also used by 
the other languages, is TT? . and doubled TT? TT?- The simple- 
minded Panjabi says “ w&h! w&h! ” to every new thing he 
sees, and this favourite exclamation helps to form the once 
terrible war-cry of the fighting Sikhs, “ t cAh w&h ! fatih 
guruji! ” 

All the other languages have these common interjections, 
several of which are also Persian or Arabic more or less cor¬ 
rupted. Thus the Persian ^b Jli. shad bash, “ be joyful! ” is 
used everywhere as a term of encouragement, “„well done! ” 
and is used to stimulate workers to increased efforts, to express 
approbation, or to kindle flagging courage. It appears mostly 
without the j, as shab&sh, shabdshe, sabas, according tch the 
language in which it is used. 

A few special remarks are due to a very widespread word 
which is claimed by the Non-Aryan writers, ^ or 
This is used to call inferiors, to rebuke impertinence, in scold¬ 
ing or quarrelling, and in most languages takes also a feminine 
form Dr. Caldwell shows 1 that this word is 

also in use in the Dravidian group, and is there understood to 
mean “0 slave!” Hemachandra, however (ii, 201), knows 
it as used in addressing (sambh&shane), and in dalliance 
(ratikalahe). For reproach (kshepe) he prescribes I do 
not dispute the Non-Aryan origin of this word, but it must 
have found its way into Aryan speech at a very early date, and 
has theref to a great extent, lost its sense of rebuke, for it is 
often used merely to call attention, and in friendly conde¬ 
scension to an inferior, and there has sprung up beside it a 
form ’Slif, used also in the same tone. The interchange of ^ 
and ^ need cause no difficulty, being, especially in early 
writers, extremely common. There does not appear to be 
any Sanskrit origin for this word, and the fact that in the 


1 Dravidian Comparative Grammar, p. 440 (first edition). 
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Dravidian group it can be traced to a definite meaning, is one 
which carries great weight. 

In 0. and B. ^ is only used in calling males; when address¬ 
ing females, 0. uses and B. Thus 0. ’3JRT 'jft, *TT 
“ Come along, mother, let us go to the bazar; ” 
B. *?T “ The lady entreats, * hear me, oh 

my mother'” (Bh&rat, Yid.-S. 338). nff, are also used 
in B. in contempt or reproof. Both these words seem to be 
fragments of from Skr. sffcjj in the sense of “person,” 

the word or being used to indicate the women of 

the speaker’s family, and especially his wife, whom it is not 

considered proper to speak of directly. 

* 

§ 85. It is necessary to revert to the subject of postpositions, 
although they were partially discussed in Yol. II. p. 295, 
because in that place they wore regarded in only one of their 
two aspects, namely, as factors in the declensional system. 
Hero they must be looked at as parts of speech, corresponding 
to prepositions in the western Aryan, languages. 

In Hindi, in addition to the postpositions mentioned in 
Yol. II., may be cited as very common the following, some of 
which are also used as adverbs. Thus “ without ” (Skr. 

is used as a postposition with the genitive case, as vn; % 
“ outside the house,” or even without the genitive sign, 
as ?TC ^TfTC “ outside the door.” So also PTY “ across,” “ on 
the other side of,” is very commonly used with the direct form 
of the noun in the phrase TTTT “ across the river,” “ on the 
other side of the river.” So also “with,” “accompanied 
by,” as ?TTJirr “ accompanied by his peers and pala¬ 
dins,” the meaning of the postposition from + ^TT + ^ 
requires this construction. 

“ in,” “ in the middle of,” “ at the end of ” (Skr. 
“ “ear to,” “ at the house of ” (Skr. qrf), flir 
“with,” “by means of,” ft “at,” “at the house of” 
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(SkT. ^TP*),' are also colloquially common, both with and with¬ 
out the sign of the genitive, hut more frequently with it. 

Panjabi has “near,” literally, “in the bosom of,” ejftasf 
“from the side of,” “in,” which is the regular sign of the 
locative, HIT “on the other side,” and TTT “on both sides” 
(of a river, valley, etc.), as well as the Hindi words given above. 

The postpositions in Sindhi are more numerous, and are 
divided, more clearly than in the other languages, into two 
classes, those which are added direct to the oblique form of the 
noun, and those which are added to the genitive. Of the 
• first class arc or kyfy “ on,” “ leaning on ” (Skr. »yy), 
where in H. HT rather means “ full,” as HT “ a full fcos ; ” - 
Htfl and (frftj “up to,” which Trumpp regards as an emphatic 
locative from HT? “end;” 3ft, fsfal, sffqi, fsnj, “like ” (Skr. 
W) ; ?t, It?, % “ towards,” with an ablutive form ^??t 
“from the direction of” (perhaps from Skr. fyqj, 

“without” (Skr. ; Ht, HTO, “with ” (Skr. ; cf. 

B. *5|). 

S. HVTt “ along with,” H. WVT and “ with,” 0. HVT or 
gvn “together with,” “all taken together,” from Skr. 
HTTTH;, according to Trumpp and othere, but the 0. usage 
seems to refer rather to Skr. yni, in the sense of “ com- 
pleted.” 

S. “up to,” “till” (Skr. H^rr), P. *ff and ap¬ 
pears occasionally to be used as a postposition, and one or two 
others of less importance complete the list. 

1 Platts (Grammar, p. 19.5), from whom I take this list, is the first writer to give 
the real origin and moaning of this word, which I, in common with most of my 
couutrrmen, had hitherto confounded with ytihao “here.” There was no need for 
Platts to be so very dogmatic and arrogant about this and ono or two similar small 
discoveries. He should try to hear the weight of his stupendous erudition more 
meekly. We mny he thankful, however, to him for condescending to make a few 
mistakes occasionally, to bring himself down to our level. Such are the remarkable 
bit of philology in note 1, page 164, and his remarks on the intransitive in notes to 
pp. 171. 174. He who undertakes to correct others, should be quite sure he is right 
himself first. 
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Of the second class are ettsjt, ?T?£, ^[T?ff “without,” P. 
TT?I. ^Tlff id. This rather means “owing to the absence of,” 
as in the passage quoted by Trumpp, <TT»t H’RTT 

^iqiCT =rrjff “Then they were considered by the hero as 

thorAs in the absence of his friend.” It is probably connected 
with Skr. V in the sense of being bound or impeded. fq«1T 
“ without ” (Skr. fqqr), is also common in H. P. B. and 0. 
In M. f%«TT, and G. fq?TT and ^TT (icinu, icana). 

S. and vf*; “for the soke of,” correspond to H. P. f^rij, 
and are used like it, either with or without the genitive par¬ 
ticle ; but in S. the meaning is the same in both cases, while in 
H. it differs; thus “ for that reason,” but 

“ far the sake of him.” 

While in the other languages the postpositions, when not 
used as case-signs, are almost invariably joined to the genitive 
with the masculine oblique case-sign, in Sindhi they may take 
the ablative or accusative. Thus wgj “in front,” may take 
the accusative. It is probably like 0. “ in the first 

place,” or with a negative ^(T^t “ not at all,” “ at no time; ” 

thus 7I5TT literally “ to begin with, he did not go 

there,” that is to say, “ he never went there at all,” locative 
of Skr. “beginning.” 

within,” Skr. , sfaT, but more probably from Persian 
“ near to,” \lTT.t “apart, without,” “for the 
sake of,” contracted from 3RTT$b “upon,” loc. of ??vff 
“head,” qiSj “like to,” inf! “near to,” are also used in the 
same way. 

In Marathi, besides the postpositions which are exclusively 
employed in forming cases, there are sorao which are added 
direct to the oblique form of the noun, and others which 
require the genitive case-sign. 

Of the former kind are WT “on” (Skr. ^qTO> which is 
generally written as one word with the noun, as “ on 
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the house,” 'a^rfar; “till to-morrow.” A longer form is q<?n, 
which is declined as an adjective, generally meaning “up.” 
Others are WC “ out,” ^lt<T “ in,” “ at,” “by means 
of,” TT^T “ without,” “ about,” “ concerning,” literally 

“in the matter (of),” JTR “behind,” “formerly,” p? “before,” 
“in future,” “under.” 

There is nothing specially worthy of note in the remaining 
languages which do not vary from Hindi very widely, either in 
the words they use, or in the manner of using them. 

§ 86. The survey of the seven languages is here ended; the 
c thinness of matter and illustration, in some respects, is due to 
the want of material, the difficulty of procuring books, amHhe 
absence of persons who might be consulted. Others, who enjoy 
greater advantages in these respects, will, in future times, 
supplement and supersede much that is defective and erroneous 
in this outline. Amru’lkais sings— 

itMju .wiLt.4. \jZl\ L* j 

JT 'ij 


FINIS. 



INDEX. 


The Roman numeral indicates the volume, and the Arabic 
numeral the page. Only those words are here given which 
form the subject of some discussion, or illustrate some rule. A 
hyphen before a word indicates that it is a termination. 

Note. —When the anuswara precedes a strong consonant, it 
is not the nasal breathing, but the nasal letter of the varga of 
that consonant, and is therefore the first element in a mixed 
nexus. It must be looked for at the end of each varga. 


-a'iij, ii. 167 

aiina, i. 193 

anin, ii. 311 

agvali, i. 254; ii. 29 

ass, uqsu (agga), ii. 174 

ansu, aosun (a$ru), i. .357; ii. 

193 

-aghi, ii. 223 
ankri, i. 134 
-ak, ii. 29, 111 
aka, ii. 345 
aka<t, ii. 102 

akadait, it. 
nkatar, ii. 346 
akate, ii. 
akara, i. 260 


akavkn, ii. 345 
akkh, i. 309 ; ii. 173 
akshi, ii. 
ak hi, ii. 

agnru, agare, ii. 296 
agnro, ii. ii. 101 
nga]S, ib. 

agaii, ii. 296 „ 

agiar, i. 260 ; ii. 134 
agio, ii. 296 
agun, i. 172 
agunls, ii. 136 
aguniko, ii. 115 

agg, aggi, agi (agni), L 300; ii. 
52, 218 

aggaii, aggadu, ii. 297 
agrn, ii 288, 296 
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agla, ii. 101 
auk, ii. 120 
ankadt, ii. 
anka, iii. 68 
ankur, ii. 232 
aukhadl, ii. 120 
ankhi, ii. 173 
ong, ii. 121 
angona, ii. 17 
angam, i. 129; ii. 289 
angiya, ii. 121 
angnrijaim, iii. 71 
an gull, i. 134 
- anglatutno, ii. 288 
acharaj, i. 136, 349 
acharat, ii. 

acho, achchbo, achchhu, ii. 12 
Vachh, aclichh (as), iii. 180 
achhani, ii 80 

achckliario, achchhero, ii. 286 

achlii, iii. 185 

aju, ajj, ajja, i. 327 

anjali, i. 252 

anjhu, i. 357 

-at, ii. 67 

at&k, ii. 31, 51 _ 

ataknu, ib. 

ata, atari, ii. 120 

atka, ii. 63 

ntkana, ii. 31 

atkelo, aikhelo, ii. 96 

attli, i. 315"; ii. 133 

althi (nsthi), i. 317 

attMrak, ii. 134 

athavanuk, ii. 44 

a^hul, atkals, i. 253 

athavnn, ii. 141 

a^and, adnncn, ii. 20 

a (Jot, ndutya, ii. 53, 88 

adavanuk, ii. 44 

adahan,iL 134 


a<Jiyel, ii. 96 
a<Jt, adlch, ii. 144 
adhat (aphnt), ii. 53 
a<jbail, ii. 96 

adhul (arhal), ii. 144 ^ 

ndhar, ii. 134 
-an, ii. 166 

anda, an den (anda), ii. 8 
andada, ii. 120 
-at, iii. 123 
atasl, L 130, 179 
-atu, ii. 63 r 

adbasta, ii. 298 
adhu, adhc, ii. 12 
addha, ii. 12 

-an, ii. 165 r 

-ana, ii. 15 

ani (anya), L 341 

an tar, antaruQ (antra), ii. 174 

-ando, iii. 123 

andhakara, andhera, i. 299 

andha, antlhaja, ii. 12 

andhapanu, ii. 73 

-anh, ii. 206 

annha, ii. 12 

annhera, ii. 299 

apachclihar (apsaras), i. 309 

apfipa, i. 179 

npnS, ii. 329 

ab, ii. 336 

nbhyantarc, L 182 

ablira, ii. 21 

nmangala, i. 252 

amaro (-ro, -ri), ii. 345 

nmc, ii. 307 

amen, iL 302, 308 

amo, ib. 

amb, amba, arabn, i. 342 ; ii. 21 
ambavnni, iL 127 
ambiyi, ii. 21 
amblie, i. 262 
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nmhe, nmhnn, etc. (forms of 1 
pore. pron. pi.), ii. 302 
-amhi, ii. 223 
-aya, i. 140, 204 
-or (genitive), ii. 276, 280 
arnnya, i. 179 
aratti, arattutno, ii. 288 
nrahat, ara{u (araghatta), i. 
266 

archi, i. 318 
arnn, i. 841 
ardM, ii. 12„ 
alium (alika), i. 149 
alsi, i. 130 
ava, i. 178, 204 
avrfka, ii. 345 
avastkana, i. 178 
avalambana, i. 252 
avaqyuya, i. 356 
avajo, ii. 73 
avln, ii. 311 
avljano, iii. 72 
avgo, avgntno, ii. 288 
n<jl (a$lti), ii. 137 
ashtau, i. 315; ii. 133 
ashiMa^a, ii. 134 
^/as, iii. 171 
as&, ii. 302 
asmjii, ii. 313 
asl, ii. 137 

osin, ii. 302 . 

ase (as), iii. 184 

usnan, ii. 17 

asthi, i. 317 

-ahan, ii. 220 

aha'i, ah alii, iii. 173 

-aki, ii. 221 

ahlg, ii. 311 

aliir, i. 268 

-ahan, ii. 220 

ahvun, ii. 311 


A 

a, ii. 318, 336 
V'a, ffts, as, iii. 45 
u'iq, ii. 205 
-slip, fu'gl, ii. 80, 169 
-din, ii. 166 
a'isa, i. 158 
-alt, ii. 104 
alllii, aola, ii. 29 
aQ, ii. 302 
agio, ii. 311 
dnun, ii. 302 
agog, ii. 113 
any, i. 254 ; ii. 173 
anvalii, i. 254 ; ii. 29 
anriro, i. 254 
uysO, i. 357 
anhin, ii. 336 
aku.’i. 310 
ilkhadu, i. 259 
akhu, i. 310 

fig, agun, ugi, (agni), i. 300; ii. 

52, 191, 207, 209, 218 
a gal, agali, ii. 101 
ilga, i. 142 

iigift, tigya (ujiia), i. 303; ii. 159, 

195 

figiog, agu, figc, i. 296 

ank, iii. 68 

ankli, i. 309; ii. 173 

angan, ilnganu, ii. IT 

aclihc, i. 215, 218; iii. 185 

aj, aji, i. 327 

ajikara, ii. 279 

anch, i. 318 

&nju, i. 357 

-a$, ii. 65, 67 

at (ask|au), ii. 133 

u{alo, ii. 336 

a{h (ashtau), i. 315 ; ii. 133 
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athala, i. 253 
Sahara, ii. 134 
athun, ii. 247 
-atho, ii. 114 
a^al, ii. 144 

ac^at, a<Jhat (Sphat), ii. 53 
4n, an (\/ant) iii. 44 
Sniko, ii. 115 
4n<J4, ii. 8 
-ati, il 105 

Stman. i. 330; ii. 76, 328 
adfi;, i. 158 
Sclhi, ii 12 
*■ -an, ii. 69 
ano, ii. 8 
ant, ii 110 
SntacliS, ib. 

-ando, iii 123 
andhajo, ii. 12, 73 
V&p, app, iii 41 
4p, Span, Spana (atman), i. 330; 
ii. 328 

apala, ii 330 

Spas, ii. 330, 348 

Spelo (&pt<}a), i. 156, 196 

4bh, ii. 21 

4ro, i. 342; ii. 219 

-amanl, ii. 70 

Sinara, i. 54; ii. 302 

ami, ii 54 ; ii. 302 

-ami, ii. 77 

amba, amber, i. 342; ii. 21 
ambatan, ii 127 
Smha, amht, ii. 302, 308 
SyS, iii 16 
-Sr, -4ru, -aru, ii. 94 
-41, -41u, ii. 90, 94 
-41a, iii. 142 

Slaya, i. 182; ii. 10, 93, 98 
Sv, iii. 44 
-4v, ii. 63 


-avat, ii. 69 
Svatto, i 334 
-4van, ii. 69 
-avo, ii. 336 
4$1, ii 137 

fiqcharya, i. 136, 344; ii. 2^6 
asbaelha, i. 259 

asara, asiro (a^raya), i. 182, 357; 
ii 10. 

-Shat, ii. 65 
-Shi, ii. 213 
-4hig, ahug, ii 220 r 
She (v'as), iii. 172 
Shed, aber, i. 266 
-aho, ii. 213 

-4J, -4Ju, ii. 90 r 

ajokli, ii. 104 


I 

i, ih, ii. 317, 319, 329, 336 

-ia, -io, iii. 133 

i&g, iii. 262 

ik, ikk, ii. 131 

-ika, ii 83, 34, 111, 156 

ika<}o, ii. 146 

-ik4, ii. 164 

ikaha^, ii. 141 

ikshn, i. 135, 218, 310 

igSraha, ii. 134 

igyarahvap, ii. 248 

ingSlo, (angira), i. 129, 250 

ingianno (ingitajiia), 302 

inara, i. 156 

inanam, ii. 335 

-ino, ii. 114 

it, itoi, iii. 260 

-ita, ii. 102 

iti, i. 180, 196 

ittbe, ii. 336, 346 
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t 


itthl, itthika (strl), i. 363 
itna, ii. 336 
idhar, ii. 336 
-in, -ini, ii. 153, 164 
-ini, ii. 84 
imi, fii. 262 
* imli, i. 134 

-iya, ii. 84, 88, 156 
iyanam, i. 186 
-iru, ii. 113 
-il, ii. 94, 95 
-ila, -ild, iii. 134 
ilsl, i. 130 ** 
iva, i. 180 


1, ii. 317, 336 
-1, ii. 83 
-lo, ii. 83, 89 
-lg, ii. 223 
Ign, ii. 336; iii. 264 
Ikh, i. 310 
-In, ii. 170, 231 
-ino, ii. 114 
•indo, iii. 123 
-tya, ii. 84, 85, 156 
-Iro, ii. 97 

-11, -lift, -llo, ii. 95, 97, 98 
tsar a (Igvara), i. 358 
-ihi, ii. 215, 218 
t{, ii. 98 

U 

u, ii. 318, 336 
-ua, -nft, ii. 39 
uajjhuao, i. 328 
-uka, ii. 35, 112 
ukhandijanu, iii. 71 


ug, ugg, ugav (Vudgam), i. 294; 
iii. 39 

ug&r (udg&ra), i. 179 
ugftl, ugalhna, il. 
uchakka, ii. 72 
uclial, uclichfd, ii. 79 
uchan, ii. 80 
uckcha, ii. 13 

uchchhd '(ikshu), i. 135, 146, 
218, 310 

uj&cinfti ujatlu, ii. 36 
nnclva, ii. 13 
uncha^ u- 122 
unchal, ii. 79 

u^h (■y/uttha) i. 294 1 ; iii. 40, 83 

uthu, ii. 87, 92 

ud (uy, yAiddt), U(Jir, iii 44 

udako, ii. 33 

udau, ii. 41, 43 

ud»k, ib. 

udan, ii. 81 

unth, ii. 134 

undo, ii. 81 

utar (v'uttyl), iii. 54 

utfixnft, utaru, ii. 36 

uti, ii. 336 

-ntt, ii. 108 

utthe, i. 314 ; ii. 336, 346 

utthon, ii. 346 

utna, ii. 336 

utsava, i. 817 

utsuka, il. 

uda, ii. 21 

udumbara, i. 133, 180 
udgfira, i. 139 
udra, ii. 21 
udvodha, i. 245, 271 
udhnr, ii. 336 
udhftld, ii. 37 
un, i. 343; ii. 48 
unaig, unis, ii. 134 
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unag, unhiig, ii. 318 
unala, ii. 93 
uni, ii. 319 
ungall, i. 134 
nnillr, ii. 231 
unho, i. 347 
upa, i. 200 

upajjhuyo (upadhyilya), i. 328 
upano, iii. 141 
upnri, ii. 298 
upavishta, i. 179; iii. 38 
uppalam, i. 284 

ubalna, ubdranu (ujjviUana), i. 

294 

ubidako, ii. 3*3 

ubhdrnit (udbb&rana), i. 294 

umraii, ii. 152 

umhal, i. 347 

urla, ii. 344 

uran, ii. 207, 219 

-ul, -01, ii. 99, 100 

ulka, L 180 

ulko, ii. 33 

uvavajjhibiti (^/upapad), iii. 20 

us, ii. 318 

ushun, i. 172 

ushma, i. 172, 347 

uh, uhai, ii. 318, 336 

uhado, ii. 336 

A 

u 

0, ii. 318, 339 
unn, ii. 336 
Okh, i. 135, 218, 310 
ungh, ii. 82, 92 
OngbOs, unghasa, ii. 82 
Onghaju, ii. 92 
OcMni, ii. 80 
Ocbo, ib. 


uncha, ii. 13, 79 
unchal, ii. 79 
-uniko, ii. 115 
-ugo, ii. 114, 115 
-Ondo, ii. 81 

Ot, ii. 21 
-Ot, ii. 108 
Od, ii. 21 
On, i. 343 ; ii. 48 
Onavin^ati, ii. 134 
Onh, i. 347 
Opar, ii. 298 
itrafi, i. 343 
vis, i. 218, 310 
-ubi, ii. 215 


RI 

riksha, i. 159, 218, 310; ii. 14 

jitu, i. 159 

v'Vidh, ii. 53 

riddba, i. 159 

yishabha, i. 159 

risbi, i. 160 


E 

-e, ii. 262 

c, ii. 317, 336 

eiirnhn, i. 260, 243; ii. 134 

-eg, ii. 262, 271 

eka, ck, cku, ekk, i. 141, 156 
ii. 130, 245 

eka- (in comp.), i. 253, 259, 288 
ii. 134, 141 
ckottara, ii. 142 
ckhana, ii. 336 
ckhanc, ib. 

cgye (age), i. 142; ii. 296 
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etalo, ii. 336 
otha, ib. 
ed, e«J.i, i. 134 
ede, odo, ii. 336 
-cn, ii. 169 
eta, ii. 336 
etiro, ete, ib. 

-eto, ii. 103 
ethakfira, ii. 280 
em, email, cmatita, ii. 336 
-or, ii. 276, 279 

erai)d a > i. 18* 

-era, -ero, ii. 98 
-era, ii. 199 

-el.^-elfi, -olu, ii. 95, 97, 98 
-elo, iii. 134 
ovaijo, ii. 336 
evo, ovo, ib. 
esu, -csuq, ii. 219 
eh, chft, ehsin, ii. 317 
-chi, -ehiij, ii. 219 
chvan, ii. 336 


AI 

ai, L 185 
ainqi, ii. 137 
aidan, ii. 336 
aicja, ii. 336 
-ait, ii. 69 
-aiti, ib. 

•aito, ii. 103 
-ail, ii. 95, 167 
aisa, ii. 336 


O 

o, u. 318, 336 
-on (ord.), ii. 143 


-on (pi.), ii. 218, 243 

-on (loo.), ii. 236, 346 

oka, ii. 345 

-oko, ii. 112 

okovka, ii. 345 

okhanc, ii. 336 

oganls, ii. 134 

ogal, i. 293 

ojha, i. 328 

onja}, i. 252 

oth, onfh (oshtha), ii. 7 

oUiiiru, ii. 92 

othl, ii. 87 

o<le, odo, ii. 336 

o^iav, onav, oiju (v'avanam),iii. 57 

oncjia, ii. 81 

otiro, ii. 336 

-oti, ii. 108 

odnva, ii. 345 

ovoka, ib. 

os, i. 356 

oshtha, i. 317 ; ii. 7 
ohi, ii. 204 


AU 

-aut, ii. 69, 106 
-auta, anti, ib. 

-nun, -uuna, ii. 69 
our, ii. 341; iii. 270 
aushadha, i. 133, 252 
aushtrika, ii. 87 


K 

ka, ii. 344 
-ka, ii. 26 

kaoval, i. 255; ii. 23 
knnh, ii. 253 
kanliaiya, kanho, L 163 
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kaohig, kagni, ii. 323, 326 

kakadi, L 130, 133, 318; ii. 35 

kakado, i. 318 

kakkho, ii. 7 

kaksha, ii. 7, 87, 257 

kakhana, ii. 338 

kankan, L 199, 296 

kankar, L 130; ii. 95 

kankarild, ii. 95 

kangng, i. 296 

kachak, ii. 31, 88 

kachanen, ii. 68 

kachuf, ii. 68 , 89 

kachiandh, ii. 126 

kachim, i. 273 

kachchh, ii. 7 

kacbchhapa, i. 153, 273 

kachliO, ii. 328 

kand, L 341 

kanjho, i. 356 

kat, kit (-/krit), i. 333 ; ii. 13; 

iii. 59 
kat, L 145 
katait, iL 105 
katdn, ib. 
katdha, i. 199 

kathan (kathiga), i. 145, 155; ii 
13, 82 

katlioni;, ii. 82 
kad, iL 93 

ka^ak, kafki, ii. 31, 33 , 43 
ka^akad, ii. 104 
ka^aklia, karkhait, ii. 103 
kaddhl, i. 199 
kactihlg, ii. 338 
kadil, ii. 98 

kadh, kaddh (vkyish), i. 353 • 
iii. 57 
kag, iL 324 
kanik, ii. 231 
kanl 9 , ib. 


kagtaka, L 297; ii. 29, 93 
kanthila, ii. 89 
kanfhl, L 270 

kagda, kagdidld, i. 297; ii. 29, 93 
kagno, L 343 ; iL 7 
kata, ii. 338 
kataran, i. 334 
katl, i. 334 
kath, i. 267; iii. 37 
kad, ii. 338 
kadala, ii. 345 
kadali, i. 142 
kani4 (kanyu), i. 341 
kann, i. 343; ii. 7 
kankago, kangan, L 199 
kankala, kangdi, i. 198 
kanthl, i. 270 
kandha, i. 297; ii. 9, 109 
kann, i. 343 ; ii. 7 
kannh, i. 300 
kanhagen, iL 60 
kanhavdJA, ib. 
kapadd (kapj-d), i. 199 , 313 
kapadidndh, ii. 126 
kaparda, i. 158, 209 
kapd{a, L 200 

kapdi, kapdh, etc., i. 259, 318 

kapiltM, i. 273 

kapdia, i. 318 

kab, ii. 338; iii. 257 

kabai-d, k'aburi, etc., i. 130, 319 

kamala, i. 255 

kainuu, ii. 41 

kamln, ii. 167 

kamp, kdmp, etc. (v/kamp), i.279; 
ai. 34 

kambald, kammal, etc., ii. 23 
kaya, ii. 344 

ka* (v^n). L 98 , 160 , 181; ii. 

17 * 19, 38, 162, 179, 285 ; iii. . 
11, 16, 18, 23, 41, 72, 75, 77 
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kar, kar& (genitivo), ii. 277, 279, 
287 

kara (hand), ii. 11 
karapanoo, ii. 67 
kara^ i. 199 
4 karia, i. 247 
kari&ndh, ii. 126 
kariso, i. 160 
karodkl (krodliin), ii. 167 
karok (kro^a), i. 269 
karka(ikd, i. 133; ii. 36 
karjal, ii. 16# 
kariin, i. 343 ; ii. 7 
kartana, i. 333 
kardama, i. 334 ; ii. 26 
kaifmta, i. 199, 318 
karpatan, ii. 127 
karpasa, i. 269, 318 
karsh (v/krish), i. 322, 363; iii. 57 
kal (kalyum), i. 350; iii. 264 
kavadl, i. 200 
kavala, ii. 24 
knvd, ii. 344 
kavi, ii. 191 
kaqu, ii. 325 
kavala, i. 348 
kaijmira, i. 348 
kosh^a, ii. 90, 93 
kns, knsailu, ii. 96 
kas (pron.), ii. 344 
kasak, ii. 31 
kasanen, ii. 20 
kasata, knstala, ii. 93 
kosii, ii. 338 
kasis, kasu, i. 149 
kah, kahna, otc. (v/kath), i. 267 ; 
iii. 37 

knha, ii. 324 
kohan, i. 355 ; ii. 338 
kaMr, L 299 ; ii. 127 
kahiQ, ii. 323 


kahun, ii. 253 

knja, i. 244 ; ii. 13 

kajes, i. 171 

ka, ii. 276 

kaith, ii. 167 

kanhnQ, ii. 338 

kanhln, ii. 328 

kaka, kag, i. 198 

kaka, i. 210 

kakh, kankh, ii. 7, 257 

kanknda, i. 318 

kachhe, i. 218; ii. 257, 258 

ka] (kacha), i. 199 

kiij (karyn), i. 349 

kiuchana, ii. 17 

kiit, katna (v/kfit), i. 333 ; ii. 20, 
36; iii. 69 
kfitft, ii. 36 

ka^lhna (v/krish), i. 353, 354 ; ii. 

20, 32, 41 ; iii. 57 
kan&, ii. 13 
ktint&, i. 297 ; ii. 29 
kantil, ii. 98 
katar, i. 334 

kriduu, kado (kardama), i. 334; 

ii. 26 
kan, ii. 7 
kana, ii. 13 
kdnkud>, i. 133 
kangu, i. 198 

kiindh, kandha (skandha), i. 297, 
300; ii. 9 

kdnh (krishna), i. 163, 347 

kapad, i. 199, 318 

kapur, i. 318 

kitpus, i. 169, 318 

kabar, knbara, i. 130, 146, 319 

kabalo, kumbala, ii. 23, 89 

kam (kanna), i. 152, 345; ii. 41 

kama (beam), ii. 195 

kaya, ii. 324 
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-kftr, ii. 126 
kar, ii. 279, 284 
karagkaQ, i. 260 

karaj, karju (karya), i. 171, 2*19, 
349 

karoo, ii. 325 
karigar, ii. 167 
kuro, i. 247 
kartika, i. 334 
karshipana, i. 355 
kil, kali, kAlh (kalyam), i. 350 
kala, L 244, 247 ; ii. 13 
kolikar, ii. 279 
>kavada, ii. 89 
kSvnnjii, L 105 
kaqmira, i. 348 
kaslita, i. 315; ii. 7 
kusis, L 149 
kali, ii. 324 

kahu, kahuo, ii. 323, 326 
kaMdavun, i. 353 
kalian, i. 355 
kahar, kahari, ii. 327 
kakuvana, i. 355 
ka]a, i. 244; ii. 13 
ki, ii. 324 
kia, lb. 
kinon, i. 257 
kikatfe, ii. 338 
kikkur, ib. 

kichlii, kichku, ii. 328 
kitta, i. 145 
kida, kido, i. 199 
kitaka, ii. 332, 338 
kitaro, ii. 331, 338 
kitek, ii. 333 
kitthc, ii 338 
kitna, ii. 331, 338 
kiddhau, iii. 144 
kidhar, ii 338 
kin, kinh, ii. 323, 326 


kivau, iii. 144 

kiran, i. 130; ii. 17 

kileg, i. 171; ii. 7 

killu, i. 150 

kis, ii. 326 

kitsan, i. 160 

kise, ii. 324, 326 

kis6, ii. 328 

kika^l, ii. 331, 338 

kiM, ib. 

kihi, ii. 323 

kl (gen.), ii. 276 „ 

kl (pron.), ii. 323, 324, 326 

kid, kl<Jo, i. 199 

kklriqa, i. 156; ii. 323 

kinau, iii. 144 

kutjvat* (kumara), i. 255 

kukkur, ii. 184, 200 

kukh (kukshi), i. 218 

kuehchho (kukshi), i. 310; ii.! 

kuchh, ii. 328 

knnclii, kunji, i. 199; ii. 35 

kunjada, ii. 165 

kutam, i. 146 

kuta<)l, i. 273 

kuttini, i. 146 ; ii. 170 

kutij, ii. 98 

kutb&ra, i. 270, 273 

ku^apu, i. 334 

kuiji, kudh, i. 316 

kudic, ii* 138 

kund, kun<Jala, ii. 93 

kundala, ii. 24 

kutho, iii. 338 

kudanen kuddavun (v'kurd), 
150, 334 
kuddal, i. 157 
kuba4&, »■ 286 
kubiro, i. 130 

kubo, etc. (kubja), i. 285, 280 
kumid, ii. 163 
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kumbl, kuijbt, etc., ii. 87, 165, 170 
kumbar, etc. (kumbbakara), i. 

144, 298, 346; ii. 126, 165 
kurbl, ii. 100 
kula^i. 155, 244, 247 
^ kulutha, ii. 164 
kulli, kurll, ii. 24 
kulharl, k ubfi.ru, etc., i. 270 
kushfba, i. 157 ; ii. 85, 167 
ku&anu, kuhonu, iii. 51 
kusathi, ii. 167 
kubutjl, ii. 1417 
ku|a, i. 244 
kudu. i. 203 
kfinii, ii. 35 

kucfna (-/kurd), i. 150, 334 

kftpa, i. 150, 203 

kfis, ii. 218 

kfipil, ii. 90 

kpipalu, ft. 

krishaka, i. 160 

kj-ishna, i. 163 

ke, ii.' 323, 326, 338 

-ke (gen. afT.), ii. 260, 276, 278 

kei, ii. 326 

koug, ii. 323, 328 

keunnsi, ii. 326 

ketolo, ii. 331, 338 

keda, kode, ii. 333, 334, 338 

keta, kete, ii. 332, 338 

ketiro, ii. 338 

ke<Jo, ft, 

kebe, ib. 

kcmuua, ib. 

kemano, ii. 323 

ker, kera, etc. (gen. off.), ii. 281, 

284 

keriso, ii. 323 
kera, ii. 323, 338 
keld, 142, 202 ; ii. 24 
kevat (kairarta), i. 157 


keva^o, ii. 334, 335 
kova<Jha, ib. 
kevare, ii. 338 
kevi^o, i. 202 ; ii. 24 
kero, ii. 331 
kega, ii. 90 
kegarl, i. 259; ii. 85 
kcsa)u, ii. 90 
kcha, ii. 327 
koharl, i. 259; ii. 85 
kebavun, (^/katb), i. 138, 243; 
iii. 41 

kchi, ii. 326 

kehvag, ii. 338 

kaick, ii. 327, 333 

kaiclihana, i. 85 

koisa, i. 158; ii. 325, 331 

ko (objective aff.), i. 48 ; ii. 253 

ko (pron.), ii. 323, 326, 338 

koil (kokila), i. 187, 201; ii. 24 

kol, ii. 326 

koO, ii. 327 

koovala (komala), i. 197, 253 
kokh, i. 157, 310 
kot, i. 315, 316 
kotha, kotbi (kosbtba), i. 315 
kothii, kothoo (adv.), ii. 338 
kodbi (kushthin), i. 157, 316 ; ii. 
85, 89 

kon, konl, konbl, ii. 323, 338 
koro, ii. 277 . 

kos, koh, kobu (kroga), i. 259; 
ii. 7 

kobu (pron.), ii. 33, 338 
koliyo, ii. 24 
kolJ, ii. 169 

kaug, i. 48; ii. 253, 260 
kauijl, i. 158, 200, 333 ; ii. 164 
kaun, ii. 328, 338 
kauuusi, ii. 326 
kaun, ii. 322, 323 
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kaula, ii. 91 
kaalard, ib. 
kya, ii. 324 
kydn, ii. 338 
krl, iiL 64 


KH 

kharjyo, iii. 138 
khaggo (kbadga), L 285 
khacharat, ii. 68 
r khajnnn, iii. 51 
khajur, i. 319 
khnt (khafvil), ii. 48 
khata, khatta, ii. 82 
khatapan, ii. 72 
khatas, ii. 82 
khatiandh, ii. 126 
khadaka, ii. 31, 33, 98 
khadag, i. 285, 299 
kha^kbadat, ii. 68 
khatja, iii. 60 
khadd, ii. 35 
khan, ii. 7 
kbana, ii. 98 
khananu, iii. 50 
kbana, i. 299 
khnnanl, ii. 20 
khnnil, khanercn, ii. 98 
khanda, L -299 

khundi (khadga), i. 285; ii. 104, 
105 

khandai't, ib. 
kliattrl, ii. 88, 156 
khan, i. 130 ; ii. 7 
khani, khanu, i. 299 
kh:mo, i. 285 

khandha, i. 300, 306; ii. 9 
khapunu, ii. 43, 53 
khapanen, ii. 35 


khapati, ii. 53 

khapau, ii. 43 

khapl, khapya, ii. 35 

khom&, i. 174, 310; ii. 159 

khnmbh, i. 313 r 

kharadya, ii. 35 

khalada, ii. 120 

kbavajyil, ii. 89 

khara (y'khad), iii. 68 

khavljano, ib. 

khnskhas, ii. 104 

kha (v/khad), i. 202; 204 ; ii. 36; 

iii. 40, 68 
khavi, ii. 36, 37 
kh&n, ii. 166 
kbapyain, ib. 
khansna, i. 191 
khaj, khajanen, ii. 191 
kliat (kbatva), i. 154 ; ii. 48 
khiinda, i. 285 
khadho, iii. 140 
khanora, ii. 100 

khanda, kbanab, i. 273, 306; ii. 9 

kbar, i. 310 

khkl (below), ii. 98 

khal (skin), ii. 120 

khavavincB, iii. 77 

khicb, iii. 64 

khicbau, khichav, ii. 63 

khinj, iii. 64 

kbina, f. 130; ii. 7 

khitrl, ii. 88, 156 

kbimit, i. 130; ii. 159 

kliilauna, iL 70 

khilau, ii. 41 

khilld, ii. 36 

kbisalahat, ii. 65 

khisiyahnt, ib. 

khlr, i. 309 

khujaluhat, ii. 65 

kbudako, iL 33 
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khudha, khuddhisi, ii. 159 
khusad&ni, khusrani, ii. 70 
khusaiju, i. 322 

khuliu, khfthu, i. ISO, 191, 203 ; 

ii, 202 

khuhambo, i. 191 
khe, ii. 253, 256 
khech, khench, iii. 64 
lchetu, i. 310 

khod, khedavuD, etc. (kshetra), 
i. 310, 338; ii. 37 
khct (kshotrti), i. 218, 310, 338 
kliotr!, ii. 88 
khop (yTiship), i. 196 
khol, khc}, i. 239, 210, 244; 

a. 36 

khcrnu, i. 200 
kliogir, ii. 232 

khod, khod, khol, etc., ii. 20; 

iii. 62 


G 

gajak, ii. 32 

gujanu, gnjjiia (y'garj), i. 319 
gatho, iii. 138 
gathlla, ii. 95 
gathri, i. 120 
god, gadbad, etc., i. 336 
gadahu, ii. 164 
gadbadftt, ii. 67, 68 
gaddb, iii. 59 
gadha, ii. 95 
ghdhui, ii. 62 
gadholu, ii. 95 
-gan, ii. 200 
gand^a, ii. 82 
gandh (v'granth), iii. 59 
gadha, gadaha, otc. (ganlablm), 
i. 335 


gantait, ii. 105 
gandhajii, ii. 101 

gabbh, gabhu, otc. (garbha), i. 
319; ii. 7 

gabbhin, gabhin, etc. (garbliini), 

i. 183, 319 

gambhir, i. 81, 150; ii. 13 

gnranu, i. 247 

garabhu, ii. 7, 11 

garbhan, i. 183 

garbhini, i. 165 

gnlav, gajau, ii. 63 

gavudno, ii. 288 

gab, gagh (-y/gnih), iii. 42 

galiak, gahako, ii. 31, 33 

gahiira, gallin'!, i. 81, 150; ii. 13 

gftfi, ii. 26, 37 

g»U> gatjv, etc. (grama), i. 254; 

ii. 7, 26 

ganvaden, ii. 118 
gaijvl, ii. 88 

gajanoo, gajna (v^garj), i. 319 
ganja, i. 297 
gu{u, i. 337 

gadanu, giidavtin, etc., i. 336 

gad a, ii. 149 

gadl, i. 336; ii. 149, 192 

gadlul, giidbo, ii. 13 

gand, i. 147, 227 

gat, i. 337 

gaddmi, ii. 77 

gadha, i. 335 

gan, i. 256 

ganth, i. 267; iii. 59 

gabh, i. 319; ii. 7 

gabhin, i. 145, 183, 319 ; ii. 165 

gabhfij, ii. 100 

gam (grama), ii. 7, 26 

gdmadnn, ii. 119 

gavun (v^giii), ii. 37 

gnha, i. 267 
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gijh, i. 160, 337; ii. 21 
gidh, giddh, ib. 
ginna, i. 130 
gimh, glm, i. 347 
giyardn, i. 260 
giruku, ii. 42 
gihanu, ii. 19 
giliu, i. 160 

gld, gldh, i. 160, 337; ii. 21 
gu&r, ii. 167 
guj, gujho, i. 359 
gudko, ii. 38 
-gunapana, ii. 73 
gudt, i. 240 
gunis, ii. 136 
gunth (v/grauth), iii. 59 
guru, ii. 166 
•gul, -guli, ii. 200 
gusail, ii. 167 
gusain, ii. 168 
gusau, ii. 42 
guj, i. 359 

guth (Vgranth), iii. 59 
geph (v/grah), iii. 42 
geru, i. 146 
geh, ii. 14 

gehun, i. 81, 169, 267 
go, i. 267; ii. 245 
gochh&it, ii. 105 
gotii, ii. 245 
gotu, i. 337* 
gotthl, ii. 218 
gotbu, ii. 110 
godi, godlj, ii. 98 
gondas, ii. 82 
gontja, ii. 82, 90, 98 
got, i. 337 
gom, L 267 
gor&, i. 158 
goro, ii. 247 
gol, i. 240, 244, 247 


gold, ii. 148 
golara, ii. 94 
goll, ii. 203 
golo, i; 247 
gosaio, i. 257 ; ii. 154 
gosavi, ib. 
goh, i. 267; ii. 48 
gohal, i. 260 
gohun, L 169, 267 
gyaraji, gyarah, ii. 134 
grasth, i. 166 
grasaneo, i. 154 
grisatl, i. 166 
grihastu, ib. 
gwaliu, ii. 165 


GH 

ghatanu, iii. 71 

ghatitd, ii. 79 

ghadavuij, ii 43 

ghnda, ghadt, i, 199; ii. 91, 92 

gba^du, ii. 43, 44 

ghadival, etc., ii. 91, 92, 94 

ghanagburo, ii. 127 

ghanaglianati ii- 68 

ghana, ii. 13 
ghanera, ii. 98 
gbouta, ii. 93 
gbamori, ii. 100 

ghar (gjiha), i. 192; ii. 14, 95, 
183, 191, 206, 280 
gboracha, ii. 110 
gbaratu, ii. 64 
gliarela, ii. 95 
gbasavat, ii. 67 

gha, gbiv (ghata), i. 187, 202; 
ii. 100 

ghS.il, ghayal, etc. ii. 100 
ghat, ii. 89 
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ghin, ghanola, ii. 98 
ghantadt, ii. 119 
ghfim, ii. 26, 99 
ghamela, ii. 99 
ghamoli, ii. 100 
ghSsaneg, »• 67; iii. 88 
ghisav, ii. 63 
ghiii, glil, etc. (ghfita), i. 160; ii. 
166, 167 

ghumni, etc. (v'ghum), i. 150, 
344; ii. 64 
ghurnn, et%, it. 

ghul, ghoj (v'ghurn), ii. 20, 41, 
65; iii 56 
ghusail, ii 96 

g Be, ghen (v'grah), iii. 42,143,220 
gho, ii. 48, 151 

ghodi, ghoru (gliotaka), i. 199 ; 
ii. 29, 89, 125, 149, 164, 185, 
186 

ghomO, ii. 38 
ghornro, ii. 60 
ghoro, ii 30 


CH 

chaiitho, i. 334 
chanar, i. 148; ii. 22 
chak, cto. (chakra), ii. 23 
chanchali, ii 24 
chafak, ii. 32 
chatal, i. 215 

chad, cha^h, ii. 43, 53, 64, 65, 69 
chatnr, ii. 132 

chand, etc. (chandra), i. 297, 337, 
338; ii 21 
chantlon, ii. 17 
chapkan, etc. (chap), i 213 
chah, chahh (v'charv), i. 352; iii.* 
40 


chahlq, i. 253 

chamak, ii. 32 

chamatkara, ii. 33 

chamar, i. 183, 346; ii. 126, 165 

cham&rin, i. 183; ii. 165 

chamelo, ii. 97 

chamkavat, etc., ii. 65 

chamra, i. 345 ; ii. 120 

charu, ii. 37 

charchaifc, ii. 103 

charyaito, ii. 104 

chal, chall, otc. (\/chaI), iii. 34, 

78 

chalavan, ii. 70 • 

chavanl, ii. 19 

chahunpna, i. 276 

-chi, -chi, etc., ii. 276, 289 

ch&g, i. 182 

chanvclo, ii. 97 

changalepai), ii. 73 

chfi^uya, ii. 39 

chdndigo, ii. 114 

chind, i. 297, 337; ii. 21 

chindalo, ii. 119 

chip, chigp, etc., i. 211, 212 

chib, etc. (v^charv), i. 352 ; ii. 68; 

iii. 40 

eham (charman), i. 345, 346; ii. 

61,118 

chamar, i. 346 
chamota, ii. 123 
ch&r, ii. 132, 245 * 

charanl, ii. 20 
charog, ii. 245 

chalagen, etc. (t/chal), i. 155 ; ii. 

51; iii. 34 

ehalanl, chalunl, i. 133 
chilis, ii. 137 
chis, i. 210, 215 
chito, i. 336 
chitth (v^Bthi), i. 230 
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cliiijiya, ii. 159 

chito, ii. 29 

ohittl, L 310 

cliindh, etc., ii. 118, 122 

chinh, chihan, etc. (chinha), i. 

358 ; iL 94 

chip, chiptd, etc., i. 212 
chimkatu, ii. 64 
chimta, etc., i. 212 
-chiya, ii. 289 
chirtu, ii. 149 
chirria, ii. 

chishtk (Vsthu), L 230; iii. 34 

(?hlk, ii. 91 

chid, ii. 191 

chlnt, i. 336 

chltt, ii. 29 

chiro, ii. 30 

chuk, iii. 224 

chukautl, ii 108 

chutilil, ii. 95 

chucldo> ii- 161 

chunuk, ii. 44 

chuna, etc., i. 344 ; ii. 9; 

chunavat, ii. 65 

chup, i. 212 

chura, i. 343 

chuhanu, chunu, i. 321 

chuna, etc. (churna), i. 343, 314; 

ii. 9 

chmtl, etc. (churija), ii. 
chengarat, ii. 68 

cheda, cheli (chela), i. 240; ii. 

9, 40 

chepat, ii. 68, 123 
-cho, ii. 140, 276, 278 
chok, ii. 247 
chokh, i. 134 

chonch, chont, i. 134, 215, 297 

chotlio, i. 144, 334 

chobd (v'eharv), i. 352; iii. 40 


choranl, ii. 166 
chorl, i. 158, 349; ii. 78 
choravap, ii. 73 
chorano, ii. 114, 115 
chor&onft, iL 141 r 

chau (char), ii. 129, 140 
chaunr, chaunrl, etc. (chamara) 
i. 148, 256; ii. 22 
chaukh, i. 134 
chaughe, ii. 245 
chaunk, ii. 31, 33, 96 
chant, chauth, ii. 33, A44 
chauijahao, i. 834 
chauda (chauya), ii. 80 
chautha, i. 144 

chaudaha, etc. (chaturda^a), *1 
144, 334; ii. 134 
cliaudharl, ii. 166, 167 
chaubai (chaturredi), ii. 87 
chaubls, i. 253 

chaur, chaurl, i. 148, 256; ii. 22 
chanranja, ii. 141 
chauvi, L 253 


CHH 

chha, i. 261; ii. 132, 140, 246 
chhakada, i. 198 
chhatth;!, L 261; iL 143 

chhagd> iii- 62 

clihattis, ii. 140 
chhattri, ii. 88, 156 
chhan, i. 130 ; ii. 7 
chhap, etc., L 210, 211, 213 
chhappan, ii. 140 
chhabila, ii. 95 
chhabbls, i. 253 
chhama, i. 130: ii. 159 
chhay, i. 261; ii. 132, 140 
chhaho, i. 261 
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chh&, i. 261; ii. 324 
chhannu, ii. 141 
chhugv, ohhiinh (chhayil), ii. 48 
chhaoMra, ii. 94 
chMd, iii. 52 

chhfipd, etc., i. 211, 212, 213 
chhfipiru, ii. 112 
chhamu, ii. 299 
chhuycli, ii. 95, 97 
chMr, L 310 
chhaliyd, i. 261 
chhavaclii, 
chhavo, ii. 
chhijanu, iii. 50, 138 
chhitl, i. 196, 310 
cliMn, ii. 7, 283 
ehbinanu, iii. 50, 138 
chhinnil, i. 218 
clihinno, iii. 138 
chhip, etc., ii. 211 
clihipanjd, ii. 141 
chliipdv, ii. 64 
chhipdvanl, ii. 69 
chhibard, i. 213 

clihimd (kshamd), i. 130, 310; ii. 

159 

chhlo, ii. 10 
chhlnt, i. 336 
chhud, i. 261 
chhut, ii. 43, 70 ; iii. 52 
chhutdfi, ii. 43 
chhut&pd, ii. 72 
chhuto, iii. 138 
chhurl, i. 218, 310; ii. 9 
• cbhnbapu, etc., ii. 65; iii. 51 
chhc (shasli), i. 261 
chlie (V^s), iii. 186 
chhokdu, ii. 42 
chhenchaclami, ii. 77 
chliO(Jhna, i. 254 
chhetal, ii. 85 


chheliya, i. 261 
chholl, i. 142 
clikelemi, ii. 77 
chlievan, i. 261 
chho, ii. 151, 190 
chhokada, i. 215, 261; ii. 72, 
120, 163 

chhokadapuni, ii. 72 
chhotd, ii. 72 
ckhod, iii. 52 

J 

jaii, i. 81 

jnkhana, ii. 337 , 

jag. jagg, etc. (yajna), i. 303; ii. 
15 

jagatu, i. 81 
jagilna, iii. 78 
jaugal, i. 248 
jangh, i. 81, 296; ii. 18 
jaj, jajan, etc. (yajna), i. 303; 
ii. 15 

jajman, i. 197 
jatd, i. 196 
ja$i#l, i. 168 
jadaO, ii. 41 
jadtini, ii. 70 
ja<j<)ho, ii. 161 
ja<jna, ii. 41 
jaijya, ii. 35 

jatan (yatna), i. 171; ii. 16 
jatra (ydtrd), ii. 159 ' 
jathanep, i. 146 
jatha, i. 147 
jad, ii. 337 
janam, i. 171; ii. 60 
janeii, janoi, janyo (yajnopavita), 
i. 303 

japna, i. 196 
jab, ii. 337 
jamul, i. 192 
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jamu, jambu, i. 297, 298 
jaru (jala), i. 247 
jalladani, iL 167 
javun (y'ya), i. 249; iii. 36, 213, 
222 

jashpur, i. 304 
jas&, iL 337 
jah&o, ib. 
jahin, ii. 321 

jalJLnd, etc. (y'jval), i. 244 
jajakat, ii, 122 
jaju, jalo, ii. 151, 193 
ja (Vya), i. 249; iii. 36, 213,222 
.fl&Qval, i. 255 ; ii. 193 
janhn, ii. 337 
jag (yajna), i. 303; ii. 15 
ja.garni, etc. (Vjagri), ii. 36, 51; 
iii. 78 

jagarOk, ii. 44 
jagO, iL 36 
jangh, i. 296 ; ii. 48 
jachanflk, ii. 44 
jichd, ii. 37 
j&to, i. 192 

jin, jin, etc. (Vjna), i- 303; ii. 

104; iiL 41 
jinito, ii. 104 
jit, ii. 52 
jitri, ii. 159 
jimil, L 192 
jamiiio, i. 159 
jimu, i. 297 
jumotu, ii. 122 

jim, jil, etc. (jila), L 81, 247; 

ii. 7, 199 
jalapanu, iL 72 
jiluya, ii. 40 
jisti, ii. 54 
jahi, jihirj, ii. 321 
jinnu, L 242 
jiiranu, ib. 


jika<je, ii. 337 
jijmin, i. 197 
jithnt, ii. 106 
julahin, ii. 337 
jitoka, ib. 

jiti, ib. 
jitthe, ib. 
jithi, ib. 
jithe, ib. 
jidhar, ib. 
jindu, ii. 117 
jindudo, ib. 

jin, jinin, iL 321 

jib& (Vya), i- 249; iii. 36, 213, 
222 

jilan&, i. 241 

jio, ii. 321 
jib, ib- 
jiha, ii. 337 
jibi, ii. 321 

jl (jtro), i. 252; ii. 156 
jUi, ib. 
jlna, L 241 
jlban, ii. 17 

jlbh (jibv&), L 155, 185, 359; ii. 

48, 191, 207, 209, 217 
ju&ntQ, i. 192 
jugala, ii. 24 
juguchha, i. 196 
jug&t, i. 172, 173; ii. 232 
jujh, etc, (v'yudh), i. 268, 328 
(V'yuj), iii- 54 
juna, junereQ, ii. 99 
juiimana, ii. 176 
juvaia, juja, otc. (yugala), ii. 24 
juth, i. 267 
juh, ib. 

jo, ii. 321, 337 
jeiig, ib. 
jekhane, ii. 337 
jetalo, ib. 
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je^ha, ii. 337 

jethaku, ib. 

jethaut, ii. 106 

je^a, je<Je, ii. 337 

j etiro, jetc, ib. 

jethop, jebe, ib. 

jem, jomana, ib. 

jevado, jeva(JM, ib. 

jovo, jevhan, ib. 

jeher, L 139 

jais&, ii. 337 

jo (pron.), ii 321, 337 

-jo (gen. off.), ii. 276, 289 

joeto, ii. 103 

jogita, ii. 79 

jo$, jot, etc. (yoktram), i. 249 

j«d (v'yuj), iii. 54 

jot, joti (jyoti), i. 197 

jodhapan, L 268 

joru, ii. 207 

johi, ii. 322 

jan, ii. 185 

jaun, ii. 321 

jvalp, i. 192 


JH 

jhagp&lu, ii. 60, 94 
jhangall, i. 192 
jhangu, ib. 
jhatak, ii. 32 
jhatann, ii. 52 
jhatcl, ii. 99 
jhndak, ii. 43 
jhanda, i. 139 
jhanjhanahat, ii. 65 
jhapak, ii. 32 
jhapaa, ii. 82 
jhamak, ii. 32 
jhambel, ii. 97 


jharl, i. 272 

jharokha, i 177 

jhalak, ii. 32 

jhajavanl, ii. 127 

jhtlnkn&, L 176 

jM$, ii. 52 

jhadna, i. 177 ; ii. 36 

jhatlavo, ii. 121 

jhadO, ii. 36 

jhantna, i. 177 

jhama, i. 272 

jhamp, i. 177, 276; ii. 91 

jhampal, ii. 91 

jh&lar, i. 332 

jh&luya, ii. 40 

jhin, jhl, etc., i. 192 

jhijhak, ii. 32 

jhidak, ib. 

jhilga, i. 332 

jhilinil, ib. 

jhukavat, ii. 65 

jhunjhulahaf, ib. 

jhuttho, ii. 161 

jhudalo, ii. 93 

jhudd®, ii. 161 

jhulko, ii. 33 

jhul, jholfi, etc. ii. 158, 332 
jhemp, i. 139 
jhok, ii. 33 

jhop, jhomp, etc. ii. 91, 120 


T 

takaii, ii. 43 
tako, ii. 247 
tatak, ii. 32 
tattl, i. 237 
ta(ho, i. 337 
tan, tan, etc., i. 227 
tanak, ii. 32 
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tap, pippi, etc., i. 214 
tapak, i. 214 ; ii. 32 
tamak, ii. 32 

talnS, talanen, etc. (\/tal), i. 244; 
iii. 59 

tasak, ii. 32 
tahak, ii. 32, 33 
takapu, i. 337 
tahni, i. 226 

tdkanen, i. 324; iii. 224 
tat, i. 215 

|5n, tAnnil, etc., i. 227 
fandia, i. 231 
<<tap, etc., i. 214 
tamo, i. 342; ii. 21 
tih&4, i. 231 

tio, i 150 

tikadl, tikajl, etc. (tilaka), i. 197, 
226; ii. 120 
tikalt, ii. 105 
tikau, ii. 41 

tip, etc., i. 214, 215 
tilavi, i. 314 

tih, i. 163, 347 
tihal, ii. 

tilA, i. 226 

tJk&, (tilaka), ii. 120 

tip, i. 214, 215 

tth, i. 259 

tund, L 226 

tubapu, i. 276; ii. 30 

tut,tflt,etc.^/trut), i. 336; iii. 52 

tc, i. 837 

toka^a, ii. 120 

tekuya, ii. 39 

teknd, i. 142 

to<Ja, tedha, etc., i. 237, 350 

tep, i. 215 

tehalyll, ii. 35 

tokfi, i. 215, 261 

topnS., L 214, 215 


tobo, ii. 80 

tri, tre, etc. (Sindhi=Skr. tri), ii. 

137, 139, 143, 245, 247. 

TH 

r 

thag, i. 314; ii. 165, 167 
tbagan, tbagin, ii 165, 167 
thagl, ii. 78 
thagna, i. 197, 314 
tbathol, ii. 100 
thanak, ii. 32 
thai^a, i 230, 237 r 
than&k, ii. 43 

thapak, thapna, etc., i. 214; ii. 82 
thamak, ii. 32 „ 

tbaranu, thaharafx, etc., i. 231 
tbarav, ii. 64 

tM (v'sth5), i. 230, 231; iii. 34 

tkak, etc. (derivs. of tlia), i. 231 

thakurain, ii. 166 

-thdru, ii. 274, 295 

-thare, ii. 295 

thiH, i. 231 

thikana, ib. 

thithak, ii 32 

thipka, i. 214 

thir, i. 231 

thtkj ib. 

thuntho, i. 226 

thekiri, ii. 87 

thekuya, ii. 39 

thontami, ii. 77 

thop, i 231 

thclna, i 142 

thevanen, i. 142 ; iii. 224 

thonth, i. 215 

D 

dansna, i. 225 
dakar, i. 139, 179 



daknit, ii. 69 
cjakaut, ii. 106 
4ank, (lankh, etc., i. 225 
danklla, ii. 95 
dangu^ii. 12 
danganu, i. 225 
dachak, ii. 32 
dajbanu, iii. 50 
(Jatta/i. 229 
4ataa, ii. 

^a^bu, ii. 175 
(Jadho, iii. 13^ 
dandu, etc., i. 229, 230 
(Job, dubnu, etc., i. 225 
(Jabalo, i. 319 
(Jablft, i. 225; ii. 40 
dainirjajju, iii. 72 
tfayu, i. 237 
dayalu, ii. 59 
dar, i. 225; ii. 60 
cjar&lu, ii. 60 
4al, etc., L 226 
dasanen, i. 225 
dab, ii. 133, 247 
dahanu, iii. 49, 137 
-<Ja, - 41 , ii. 116, 118 
dtLa, i. 310 
(Jain, i. 237 
dan 9 , etc., i. 225 
4akuy5, ii. 39 
(Jaku, iL 36 
dukh, i. 182 
<J&nk, i. 225 

^a^Lh, dadhi, etc., L 225, 237, 
273; ii. 35 
danu, L 237 
ejanta, etc., i. 229 
dand, etc., i. 229, 230 ; ii. 85 
(Jabhero, ii. 97 
<Jal, etc., i, 226 
<J{tlixa, L 240 


dalnii, iii. 228 

dahap, i. 330 

dahan, ii. 13 

d&bar, L 225 

4&bn&, i. 225; iii 50 

tfianu, i. 242 ; ii. 19 ; iii. 80, 139 

dianyatu, ii. 109 

diaranu, L 242 ; iii. 80 

4io, i. 237; ii. 93 

dighero, ii. 117 

clijanu, i. 242 

ditho, iii. 138 

dinu, i. 237 ; ii. 194 

din (Jim, i. 228 

4iti, i. 162, 315 

dino, iii. 139 

ijibiya, i. 225 ; ii. 159 

disayu, i. 161; iii. 138 

clith (dfishti), i. 162, 237, 315 

(Jukhu, i. 237 

(Judho, iii. 137 

dabiro, i. 319 

<Jubnb, iL 37 

dubhanu, iii. 49 

dumur, i. 133, 180 

(Julnil, L 227 

cjuhanu, iii. 49 

deii, ii. 12, 194 

(Jckhanu, i. 242 

donguya, ii. 39 

<Jo<Jaru, i. 334; ii. 22 

dedh, etc. (14), L 237* ii. 144 

<Jcnu5, ii. 40 

deni, ii. 22 

desl, ii. 86 

debu, ii. 86, 225 

-<Jo, ii. 118 

dodbi, i. 286; ii. 14 

dobti, iL 36 

domadsi, i. 120 

dol, dol, dor, etc., i. 227 
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DH 

(JhakolO, ii. 95 

dhakkfi, etc., i. 227; ii. 95 

(Jliablld, ii. 95 

dhalait, ii. 102 

dhav&t, ii. 63 

dh&l, ii. 144 

4halu, ii. 36 

dhlla, etc. foithila), i. 155, 272; 

ii. 24, 77, 120 
dhona, i. 241; ii. 62 
dholak, iL 121 
c dholal, ii. 62, 63 

N 

na, ii. 133 
-ni, -ni, ii. 168 
nia, i. 300; ii. 52 
niattaY, L 164 ; iii. 60 
nichham, i. 327 


T 

tain, ii. 311 
takhana, ii. 337 
tattug, iL 192 
ta(Jak, ii. 32 
tadatadahat, iL 65 
tan, ii. 131' 

-tano, ii. 287, 288 
tata, ii. 337 
tato, iii. 138 
tath&kar, ii. 280 
tathay, i. 314 
tad, ii. 337 
-tana, ii. 289 
tautu, tand, etc., ii. 174 
tap, iiL 58 


tapak, i. 214 
tap&ii, ii. 44 

tam, tame, etc., ii. 309, 311 

tar (V'trt), iii. 54 

tala, tale, etc., i. 184; ii. 2 f 98 

talao, i. 240 

talaiya, ii. 121 

tav (-y/tap), iii. 59 

tasa, tason, ii. 337 

tahag, ib. 

tahvln, ii. 309, 311 
taig, ii. 311 r 
taii, i. 198, 200 
t&ngft, ii. 139 
tanhan, ii. 337 

tad, i. 240 r 

tadnii, i. 229, 334 
tdg, tan, etc. (tana), i. 227, 229; 
ii. 7 

tant, ii. 174 

tamM, etc. (tdmia), i. 342 ; ii. 21 
tambolt, etc., ii. 86 
tSr (v'tjt), iii. 54 
t4r(L ii. 38 

tarun, i. 247; ii. 193, 206 
taro, ii. 312 

tdv (\/tap), L 198, 200; iii. 59 
tdha, ii. 315, 319 
tfil, i. 240 

ti-, tir-, etc. (trlni in comp.), ii. 

139, 140, 141 ‘ 
tiag (tyaga), i. 324 
tikadc, ii. 337 
tighe, ii. 245 
tin, tinka, etc., i. 160 
titi, titthe, -tidhar, iL 337 
titaka, titna, ib. 
tinro, ii. 345 
tipauliya, i. 129 
tiriy&, etc. (strl), i 171, 314 
tirkha, i. 163, 347, 348 
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tirpat (tyipta), i. 166 
tila<J&, ii. 129 
tis, ii. 316 
till, ib. 

tihadcfc ii. 337 
, tihS. (pron.), ib. 

tiha (tyishna), i. 163, 347 
tiija, ii. 337 
tlkha, i. 300 

ttjo (tyitlya), i 160; ii. 143 
tin, i. 337 ; ii. 131, 245 
tlnop, ib. • 

tiy&, timl, etc. (strl), i. 171, 314 
tin, i. 155 ; ii. 137, 140 
tlal, i. 179 
tlsra, ii. 143 

tu, tO, etc. (tvam), iL 309, 310, 
312 

tutanon, etc. (y'trut), i. 227, 237, 
336 j m. 53 
tutho, iii. 139 
tud, etc. (%/tud), i. 226 
tund, i. 227 ; ii. 90 
turn, tumke, etc., ii. 309, 312, 345 
turont (tvaiitam), i. 324 
turl, tfirl, etc., i. 349 
tul (v'tul), L 351; iii. 60 
tus, iii. 139 
tuna, tuba, etc., ii. 309 
-te, ii. 295, 315 

te-, tels, etc. (trim in comp.), i. 

253; ii. 139, 140 
tctalo, ii. 337 
ted it, teclc, etc., ib. 
tedlia, i. 237, 350 
tetiro, ii. 337 
tentuli, i. 146, 240 
tebe, ii. 337 
temanu, ib. 

teraha, etc. (trayodaqa), i. 136, 
243; ii. 134, 135, 312 


tel, i. 151; ii. 7 
tell, ii. 86 
tevndfi., ii, 337 
tevaro, tevo, tevhaQ, ib. 
tesl, i. 179 

to, ii. 302, 310, 313, 337 
-to, iii. 124 
toig, ii. 298 
tod (l/trut), iii. 52 
ton<), tondal, otc., i. 227 ; ii. 94, 
95 

topnii, L 214 

toma, etc., ii. 309, 311, 312 
tol, taul, etc. (Vtul), iii. 60 
tyauo, ii. 337 


TH 

thakaija, ii. 97 
thnkna, i. 230 
tha^a, i. 237 

tbanu, than, etc. (stana), i. 313; 

ii. 175 

thandfi, i. 237 

thamb, etc. (v'stambh), i. 313; 

iii. 60 

tharelo, ii. 97 

thavun (y'stha.), i. 230, 243; iii. 
35 

thd (VstM), i. 230 ; iii. 208 
thfidM, iii- 35 
thapa, etc., i. 230 
thdmb, etc. (Vstambh), i. 313; 
iii. 60 

tharo, ii. 312, 314 
tha}l, L 244 

thi, thianu, etc. (%/stha), i 230; 

iii. 35, 211 
-thi, ii. 273, 274 
thont, i. 226 
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thoravl, ii. 73 
thorero, ii. 117 


D 

dags, ii. 12 
dakhin, L 310 ; ii. 13 
dachhin, ib. 
datta, etc., i. 229 
da<J. etc., ib. 
dand, etc., ib., ii. 85 
dabna, etc., i. 224 
r dayalu, ii. 59 
doriuii, i. 152 

darg, dare (\Alng), L 162; iii. 16 

dal, i. 225, 226 
das, ii. 133 
dahina, i. 225; ii. 13 
dabl, L 267; ii 155 
da, iL 276, 291 ; iii. 42 
daohl, ii. 85 

d&kh, L 182, 310 ; ii. 48 
d&t, etc., i. 229 
dadh,L 225 

didW, L 225, 237; ii. 85, 92 

dadhiald, ii. 92 

dand?. i- 229 ; ii. 85 

dad, ii. 175 

dadur, i. 334 

dana, ii. 152 

dint, iL 85 

dAbna, etc., L 224 

dam, dav, etc., ii. 61 
damad, L 199, 210 
dal, i. 226 

das, iL 14, 195, 214 
dah (v'dah), L 225 
dabud°. ii- H®, 189 
dal, i. 226 

dikbana, dikblana, i. 162, 241 


ditthl (drisbti), i. 162, 315 
din, ii. 8 

dinnau, diyau, iii. 144 

(liya, i. 203; ii. 9 

dirljano, iii. 72 r 

dilani, iii. 80 

divaddhe, i. 238 

diva, i. 203 

di 9 , dis (V^rig), i. 161 

did, ii. 9 

ditk (dpshti), i. 162, 237, 315 
dtvo, iL 9 - 

dnV, iL 131 
dutl, ii. 248 

dudhalu, etc., ii. 91, 94, 97, 98 

dupuia, i, 133 

dubld, i. 181, 319 

duritno, ii. 288 

dulbin, etc., i. 271 

dusallu, ii. 101 

duserl, ii. 129 

dushtnmi, ii. 77 , 

dim, diija, L 150; ii. 143 

dflnhan, i. 257; ii. 26 

dudh, i. 286; ii. 14, 91, 94 

dirnd, i. 188, 201 

(lub, i. 182; ii. 48 

dube, ii. 87 

ddsrd, ii. 143, 247 

dfidhatil, ii. 79 

do (v'da), L 139; ii. 33; iii. 43, 
140, 218 
de (devn), i. 253 
deii, i. 253 

deft], dersd, etc. (devalaya), i. 

149; ii. 10, 232 
dekh, i. 161; iii. 45 
dedb, i. 237 
deyar, i. 253; ii. 22 
dev, ii. 188, 189, 208, 216, 225, 
263, 272 
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<les (deija), ii. 8, 224, 225 
desi, ii. 86 
deh, ii. 173, 176 ' 
do, i. 324; ii. 129, 131, 245 
dogl^e, ii. 245 
dojiyii, ii. 129 
don, i. 324; ii. 131, 245 
donoo, ii. 245 
dopatta, ii. 129 
dobhushiyd, ib. 
dor, ii. 149 
dol (-v/dul), k 227 
dolada, ii. 129 
dram, i. 26 
• 

% 

dh 

dhak, dlmkk, etc., i. 130, 227 
dhukeKk, ii. 36, 95, 161 
dhaj&, ii. 9 
dhntlok, ii. 32, 33 
dhadnval, ii. 168 
dhanaru, ii. 92 
dhaniunl, ii. 169 
dhatura, ii. 22 
dhani, ii. 88 
dhani, ii. 34, 88 
dhnmaka, i. 268 
dharam, i. 171; ii. 26 
dhavala, i. 268 
dhavad avu 0) iii. 81 
dliaijd a l}'a, ii. 167 
dhat, ii. 174 

dhan, etc. (dhanyn), i. 341 ; ii. 78 

dhumpnu, L 276 

dhav, etc., ii. 51; iii. 81 

dhiko, i. 130, 227 

dhl, etc. (duhita), i. 192, 210 ; ii. 

103, 207 
dhiru, ii. 164 


dhuanu, i. 242 

dlmarinl, ii. 20 

dhutala, iii. 143 

dhutta (dhurta), i. 334 

dhulfil, ii. 62 

dhulana, L 241 

dhulvadil, etc. (dhu}), i. 152 

dhu&Q, etc. (dlidma), i. 257; ii. 

26 

dhup, i. 152 
(lhupcl, ii. 127 
dhon<Ju, ii. 90, 149 
dhoncjal, ii. 90 

dhoti, etc. (dhautra) i. 171, 338 • 
dhona, i. 241 ; ii. 62 
dhobin, etc., i. 183; ii. 167 
dhobi, etc., i. 183; ii. 154, 165, 

167, 169 
dholai, ii. 62 
dholana, i. 241 
dhoha, ii. 167 
dliojun, i. 268 ; ii. 82 
dhaonkunl, i. 268 
dhaula, ib. 
dliyan, i. 327 


N 

-na, ii. 334 

nanvan (v'nam), iii. 19, 20, 57 
nnkharclo, ii. 161 4 

nanga (nagna), i. 191, 300 
naehhattar, i. 171 
nati, iL 184 
nadinave, ii. 140 
nandhapal, i. 330 ; ii. 72 
natait, ii. 103 
nadi, ii. 190, 226 
nadMnave, ii. 140 
nam, iii. 19, 20, 67 
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nar, ii. 226 
narelu, i. 201 
navanl, ii. 156 
navusl, ii. 140 

navve, navad, otc., iL 137, 141 

nashtami, ii. 77 

nahan (snana), i. 347 

nahiyar, L 167 

n&l, nuu, ii. 58 

nfiknd, ii. 40 

nach (%/npt), L 327 ; iii. 36 
najo, ii. 161 
nat (latti), 248 

riiati, natu, etc. (nnptji), ii 58, 
155, 193 

num, n&nv, otc. (narnan), i. 254, 
•256; ii. 60, 152 
ndrangl, i. 130 

nariyal, etc. (narlkela), i. 201 
nari, ii. 185, 199 
n&La, ii. 9 

nav (v^nam), iii. 67 
nahanen, i. 347 
-ni, ii. 334 
niug (norai), i. 256 
nikat, i. 183 

nikal, nikal, etc. (\/nishkrish), i. 

354; iii. 58 
nikas, nikas, etc , ib. 
nitas, etc., i. 152 
nind, i. 182, 337; ii. 4S 
nindaito, ii'. 103 
nidralu, ii. 59 
ninanare, ii. 140 
nindiis, ii. 82 
nipataru, ii. 94 
nibad, nibar (nivpt), iii. 60 
ninma, i. 340 
nirmala), ii. 79 
niva (v^nam), iii. 57 
nigalu, ii. 89 


nihaehai, etc. (nigchaye), L 140, 
307; ii. 297 
nihud (•/ruurt), iii. 57 
v/nt, iii. 44 
-nln, ii 262, 271 
nicha, niche, i. 184; ii. 297 
n!j (nidra), i. 182, 337; iL 48 
nit, i. 152 

nlnd (nidrd), i. 182, 337 ; ii. 48, 
82 

-nun, ii. 253, 261 
nuni (y'nam), iii. 57„ 
nupdr, i. 168, 175 
n (iii, i. 144, 248 
-no, ii. 262 
-ncQ, ii. 253 

neo, nev, etc. (nemi), i. 191, 256 
nengta, L 248, 301 
neiju, etc. (nayana), i. 140; ii. 17 
nemaito, ii. 103 

neval, ncul, etc. (nakula), i. 139 
187, 201 

nevun (navati), ii. 137, 141 
neheml, i. 139 
-no, ii. 276, 287 
nodi, iL 226 

noru, noliyuo (nakula), i. 187, 
201 

nydv, etc. (nyaya), L 341 
nM (y^nd), i. 148, 347; iii. 68 

P 

-pa, iL 71 

pak (v'pach), iiL 88, 78 
pakkd, etc. (pakva), i. 153, 324 ; 
ii. 25 

pakh, i. 310 
pakhl, ii. 154 
pagadt, L 154 
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pach, iii. 12, 38 

pochunnu, ii. 141 

pachavan, ii. 

pachAs, ii. 137, 140 

pachlg, etc., i. 253 

pachpan, ii. 141 

pnchhatav, i. 218 

pachhim, i. 307 

pachho, ii. 297 

panchanna, ii. 141 

panchlil, ii. 154 

panj, ii. 132/il40, 246 

panjaha, ii. 137, 141 

pataka, ete., i. 133 

pataka, ii. 43 

patvArl, ii. 154 

pattA, etc., i. 224, 336 

pat} (y'pat), i. 224; ii. 64; iii. 

56, 226 

pn<;lav (papao), ii. 64, 66 
padi (prati), i. 321 
padisA, ii. 199 

padosl (parosl), i. 321; ii. 155 

pndchhaya, i. 321 

paclh, parh (v/pajk), i. 270; ii. 

37 ; iii. 40 
padhama, i. 132 
-panu, -pano, ii. 71, 75 
pankappaeJA, otc., i. 152 
pnnditAnl, ii. 166 
pandita, ii. 72, 166 
pappnrah, ii. 134 
puti, ii 184, 190 
patta, ii. 29 

patthar, i. 148, 153, 313, 320; 

ii. 97 

pattharailA, ii. 97 
-pan, ii. 71, 75, 172 
pan- (panclian in comp.), ii. 125 
pandarah, pandhrAjj, etc., ii. 134 
pandhado, ii. 117 


pannAs, ii. 137 
par, pari, ii. 298, 344 
parnkh, etc. (parlksha), i. 145,182 
parakhauA, ii. 187 
panin, panjAhu, etc. (v’pari-ni), 
iii. 44 

parab (parvvan), i. 131, 171, 322. 

352; ii. 60 
pnrula, ii. 344 
paralokn, ii. 127 
pains, i. 356 

parasnA (v'sppish), i. 171, 350 

parosl, ii. 154 

parganA, i. 320 

parclihAlp, i. 321 

parjant, i. 136 

parti, ii. 164 

partu, ib. 

paraAlA, i. 320 

parbatiya, iL 86 

parbhu, i. 322 

parson, iii. 265 

palang, i. 199, 349; ii. 119 

palanga^l, ii. 119 

pnlAn, ii. 349 

pm;u, i. 135, 260; ii. 185 

pnsibA (y'praviq), i. 316 

pastavaneij, i. 218 

pastls, ii. 140 

paliarfi, ii. 36, 38 

paharyo, i. 267 ; ii. 142 

pahirA, i. 181 

pahirunA, etc., i. 177 ; ii. 69, 70 
pahila, i. 131, 138, 267; ii. 142 
palmn, ii. 258 

pahvmchnA, etc., i. 276, 343; iii. 
65 

-pa, ii. 71, 75 

pA, pAv, pAra, etc. (v'prAp), i. 202; 

iii. 18, 41 
v/pA, iii. 44, 228 
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pal, i. 262 
pan, ii. 144 
paug, i. 256 
p&un, ii. 144 
pic, ib. 

paus, pavas (pravrish), i. 165 
piny, i. 255, 256 
pikatf, i. 138 
pakh), ii. 154 
p&gal&mi, ii. 77 
pachhe, ii. 297 
pinch, ii. 132 
pinchvan, ii. 248 
■»pat, i. 273 
pitalo, ii. 119 
p&tavineQ, etc., i. 320 
pita, i. 153 
pith, L 162, 315 
pidi, L 224 
p&daku, ii. 36 
pido, ii. 150 
pi^lmi, ii. 37 
p&dhi, ii. 85 

pin, pin (paraa), i. 343; ii. 14 
pin (itman), i. 330; ii. 328 
pin), puni, i. 149, 152; ii. 125, 

156 

pipt, ii. 85, 165 
paras, i. 356 
pirccho, ii. 110 
parkhnncn, i. 145 
pilanu, i. 247 
pilin, i. 349 

pis, etc. (pirgre), i. 183, 355 ; ii. 

25, 299 

pihad, i. 154, 2G0 
pahun, ii. 258 
pihuni, i. 343 
pahon, ii. 299 
pi, (api), i. 175 

pi (v^pa), i. 240, 241, 242; iiL 44 


pin (piti), i. 165, 187, 202; ii. 
58, 187, 194 

pik, pika (V'poch), i. 129; ii. 25 ; 
iii. 38 

pichhali, ii. 101 
pichhe, ii. 297 
pinnnn, ii. 60 
pinjara, i. 130 
pit, i. 162; iii. 63 
pitth, etc. (prish^ha), i. 162, 165, 
315 

pitiyi, ii. 90 • 

pindhibi, i. 177 
pinro, ii. 345 
pippala, ii. 24 
piyara, ii. 94 

piyusa, i. 187, 203; ii. 81, 82 
pirtb.1, i. 145 

pirbhu (par\'an), i. 131, 322, 352; 
ii. 60 

pilsaj, i. 276 
pil&ni, L 240 ; iii. 80 
pisal, ii. 63 
pistoUs, ii. 140 

pih (Vpravi?), i 316; iii. 38, 139 

pijapen, i. 240 

pi (priya), ii. 156 

pi (v^P*)! 240; iii. 44 

pichhe, ii. 297 

pif, L 162 ; iii. 63 

pith, etc. (prishtlia), i. 162, 315 

pitho, iii. 139 

pid, ii. 48, 50 

pidanu, etc. (y'pid), i. 240; ii. 50 

pi<jh&, i. 270 

pidho, iii. 141 

plpola, ii. 24 

pllii, i. 243 

pilha, i. 323 

pih, pis (v^pish), i. 259; iii. 139 
pua, i. 337 
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pu&n, ii. 297 
putru, i. 103 
putreto, ii. 

puth, puthi (prishtha), i. 315 
pu^hult, ii. 104 
-pun, -pug&, ii. 71, 75 
' put, i. 337 

putall, etc., i. 133 
putura, i. 172, 158 
punish, ii. 199 
purushatan, ii. 76 
pusapen, i. 248; iii. 40 
puhap, puhup (pushpa), i. 191, 
307, 331 
puhukar, i. 307 

pucfih, etc. (prachh), i. 218 ; iii. 40 
pftj&il, ii. 58 
. pitnaii, ii. 174 
p0r&, i. 343, 344 
pftrba, ii. 25 
pOrjanu, iii. 71 
pekkh, i. 162 
petau, petO, ii. 42, 112 
pc^ho, j. 316; iii. 139, 144 
pod, i. 135 
penth, i. 139 
penu, ii. 38 
pem, ii. 61 

pelapa, etc., i. 240; ii. 36 
pclo, ii. 340 

peq (pravi<;), i. 316 ; iii. 38 

peharamp, i. 177 

pehclo, i. 138, 167; ii. 142, 344 

pai, ii. 298 

pain rath, i. 168 

poith (v'pravh;), i. 316 ; iii. 38 

pain<Jlm, i. 168 

paintalis, i. 168, 215, 292 

paintis, ib. 

pairuk, ii. 43 

-po, ii. 71 


poe, ii. 297 

pokliar, i. 133, 306 

poptl, ii. 144 

pota, i. 158; ii. 343, 344 

pothl, i. 313; ii. 29, 202 

poner, ii. 134 

poh, i. 259 

pohe, i. 135, 260 

paune, ii. 144 

PH 

phakanu, i. 276 

phat, etc. (v^sphat), i. 308; iii. 53 

phail, etc. (id.), ib. 

phona, ii. 9 

phanas, i. 192 

phandrul, ii. 100 

phas, etc. (visprish), i. 307, 355 

phaskemi, ii. 77 

ph&nsi, etc., i. 355 ; ii. 8 

pkank, ii. 191 

ph&t (v^sphat), L 308 ; iii. 53 

phatak, i. 308 ; ii. 31 

phad, etc., i. 308; iii. 53 

phandn5, i. 307 

phil, phar, i. 247; ii. 8 

phalli, i. 355 ; ii. 8 

phit, (y'sphat), L 308; iii. 53 

phut (-i/sphut), i. 308; iii. 53 

phup (pushpa), i. 307, 331 

phftl, i. 151, 152 

phenknrt, i. 276 

pher, iii. 56 

phod, i. 307; iii. 54 

pho^a, i. 307; ii. 29, 30 

phodO, ii. 38 

B 

bak, i. 252 

bakara, etc., i. 131, 144, 319; ii. 

22, 150, 162 
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bagn|a, i. 252 
. baghitolo, iii. 143 
bachil, bncbha, etc., i. 153, 317; 

ii. 9, 121, 151 
bachanti, etc., i. 178, 211 
boj, bnj (^*#*0* *• 328 ; iii. G6 
bnjhanu, i. 328 ; iii. 48,137 
bnjlio, iii. 137 
bate, i. 164, 216 
ba{na, etc., i. 164; ii 62 
bojhan, i. 178 
bail (vata), i. 199; ii. 8 
bad a (vj-iddha), i. 163; ii. 72, 79 
'badhal, i. 334; ii. 155, 165 
badhipajju, ii. 72 
badhin, ii. 165 
baniaQ, ii. 187 
baniain, ii. 168 
bat- (vartti in comp.), i. 151 
batti, i. 154, 334 
battts, i. 331; ii. 138, 142 
bndho, iii. 137 
baniina, iii. 78 

bandhanu, etc., i. 300; iii. 48 
bnnna, iii. 78 
bapnutl, ii. 107 
bar, ii. 12 

barns, barsa, etc. (varsha), i. 173, 
355; ii. 9, 14 
bnrethan, ii. 165 
bnrochu, ii. 168 

barkhu, otc. (vnrslrn), i. 261, 355; 
ii. 9 

barchhuit, ii. 103 
bar], i. 852 
barhyn, i. 355 
balnd, ii. 199 
bain, ii. 206 
bali, i. 182 
bavanja, i. 331 
bahattur, i. 288, 331 


babangl, i. 131 

bahin, i. 138, 155, 183, 202, 266 ; 
ii. 170 

bahira, i. 138, 267 ; ii. 13 
bahu, bahd, etc. (vadhfi), i. r 183 ; 

ii. 55, 184, 216, 226 
bfi- (dvi in comp.), L 253, 288, 
331; ii. 138 

baa (vayu), i. 147 ; ii. 54 
bfi.iidA, baiila, etc. (vfitula), ii. 100 
bans, etc., ii. 8, 121, 164 
bansult, ii. 121 » 

banb, i. 182; ii. 54, 173 
bag, i. 183, 323 : ii 49 
bognn, i. 133 

b&gh, i. 320, 351; ii. 21,165,*169 

bachhurt, i. 133 

bi'tchhnu, i. 351 

bujh, i. 359 

banjha, i. 327 

badho, ii. 155 

bat, i. 164, 182 ; ii. 49 

b&ti, i. 182; ii. 49 

badal, i. 145 

b&ndhnu, i. 300 

blip, ii. 191, 215 

baph, i. 191, 307, 331 

baba, ii. 152, 192, 204 

buynko, ii. 161, 192 

b&yujj, ii. 26 

barapn, i. 324 

Mrah, etc. (dvudaqa), i. 243, 331 ; 

ii. 134, 138, 246 
baluk, ii. 199, 201 
Mlantapap, ii. 73 
halnpan, i. 330 ; ii. 72 
bali, bald (bftluka), i. 147 ; ii. 39 
balna, i. 324 
bahotl, ii. 122 
bi- (dvi in comp.), i. 331 " 
bio, ii. 143 
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bikat, i. 182 

bikav, ii. 64 

bikd, ii. 10, 157 

bikh, i. 261; ii. 8, 174 

bigadl, etc. (yVighat), i. 273; ii. 

36, 70; iii. 61 
bichhanu, ii. 70 

bichhud, etc. (vpgchika), ii. 146, 
307 

bijll (vidyut), i. 146, 181, 182, 
327 

bitapap, ii.«4 
bitnil, i. 351 

bind!, i. 147; ii. 54, 174 

bindha}, ii. 94 

biranave, i. 331; ii. 139 

birasl, tb. 

birt, L 166 

bildito, ii. 104 

bis, ii. 174 

bih, i. 242 

bihan, i. 202 

bihun, ii. 16 

bihl (v'bhl), iii. G8 

bihu, ii. 8 

blj (vlja), i. 331; ii. 143 
bis (vingnti), i. 155; ii. 137,140 
blsv&o, ii. 248 

bujb (t/budh), i. 273, 328; ii. 66, 
107 ; iii. 48,137 
bujhail, ii. 96 
bujbantl, ii. 66, 107 
bud, b&d> etc., L 132, 276; iii. 
62 

buddba, otc. (vriddha), i. 163; 
iL 159 

budhupaij, i. 330; ii. 72, 73 
bund, bund (vindu), L 135 ; ii. 
54, 174 

bundhanu, iii- 18, 137 
bulana, i. 211; iii. 78 


be, i. 331 

be&lls, i. 331; ii. 139 
beiisd, i. 143 
beng, i. 351 
boch, iii. 64 
beta, ii. 186, 204, 228 
botl, ii. 207 
betuii, ii. 41 
beduk, ii. 44 
beglha, L 273, 316 
bepilrl, i. 351 
ber, i. 142; ii. 22 
bol, i. 157 

belna, ii. 17 *• 

behen, i. 138, 202 
beherd, i. 138 ; iL 13 
baigun, i. 167 

baith (vAipavig), i. 179, 241, 242, 
316 ; ii. 31; iii. 38 
bokar, i. 319 ; ii. 22 
bona, i. 158, 200 
bol (v/brti), iii. 37 
byontna, i. 144 
byoru, i. 143 


Bn 

bhanv (v'bhram), iii. 34 
bhanvara (bhramara), i. 320; ii. 
22 

bhanva'i, ii. 55 
bhago, iii. 187 
bhagat, i. 287 
bhang (\Zbhanj), iii. 39 
bhajanu, ii. 38; iii- 50, 137 
bhnnunu, ib. 
bhanj, iii. 39 
bhatakn, ii. 37 
bbatuadL ii- 117 
i bhattl, i. 154 
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bhadua, ii. 39 
bhntijfc, i. 161, 165 
bhanvdl, ii. 155 
bhabdt, i. 145 
bhara (Vbhmn), iii. 34 
bhay, ii. 10, 222 
bhayau, iii. 195 

bhar, ii. 19, 20, 38, 51, 70, 108, 
109 

bharara (v'bhram), iii. 34 
bliaryatu, ii. 109 
bbala, ii. 73, 79 
bhavuQ, ii. 55 
blnutyo, L 161, 165 
bliuito, ii. 103 

bhfil, bhail, etc. (bhrutri), i. 202, 
320; ii. 58, 103, 155, 193, 194 
bhuuj, i. 165 
bkakha, i. 261 

bhag, bhang (Vbhnuj), iii. 39 
bhag (bhagya), ii. 78 
bhajarat, ii. 67 
bh&jO, ii. 38 
bhonu, ib. 

bhad, bhudu, i. 199 ; ii. 29, 30 

blian^a, i. 199 

bhandami, ii. 77 

bhaudo, ii. 29 

bhancipania, ii. 73 

bhat, i. 286 

bhapb, i. 191, 331 

bhiir, ii. 40,' 199 

bharna, ii. 40 

bhala, ii. 9 

bhulu, ii. 39 

bhav, ii. 14 

bhav}, ii. 170 

bhavlp, ii. 170, 231 

bhashu, i.'261 

bliikkrl, i. 152 

bhig, bhij, etc., i. 176; iii. 81 


bhid, iii. 63 
bbinol, ii. 155 
^/bht, iii. 9 

bhlkh (bhikshi), i. 152 

bhttar, i. 176, 184 , 

bhukhado, ii. 119 

bhugo, iii. 137 

bhujanu, iii. 50 

bhuiianu, ib. 

bhunikatu, ii 64 

bhulanu, ii 52 

\/bh0, iii 83, 194 + 

bhti, blifiln, etc. (bhumi), i. 257 ; 

ii. 52, 89, 184 
bhOl, bhulna, ii. 51 
bhejna, i 328; iii. 65 
bhed, iii. 63 
bheda, i. 316 
bhc^luya, ii. 39 
bhcnu, i. 187, 202; ii. 194 
bhept, iii. 63 
bhaios, i. 192 
bhain, i 187 
bholi^o, ii. 117 
bhauo (Vbhram), iii. 34 
bhaun, bbaunh. (bbrA), ii. 55 
bhaunr (bhramara), i 320; ii. 

22 * 

bbauni, i. 202 


M 

ma, ii. 302 

makh!, i. 218, 310; ii. 34 
mag, ii. 8 

maghor, i. 323, 354 
mannna, i. 319 ; ii. 19 
machaY, ii. 64 
raachhna, ii. 39, 40 
inaj (pron.), ii. 302 
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majjh, majhi, etc., (madhye), i. 

327; ii. 305 
mnjhar, ii. 293 
majhol&, i. 827; ii. 100 
manjan, etc., i. 149, 319 
manjharo, ii. 100 
* mattl, i. 162, 333; ii. 35 
math, i. 270 
mnndnl, ii. 24 
mat, ii. 52 

matho, i. 313 ; ii. 29, 195, 213 

mndhu, ii. 101, 295 

manautl, ii. 107 

mandir, ii. 22 

mandkiado, ii. 117 

inaTnatalu, ii. 91 

mar (y'niri), iii. 55 

maretho, ii. 169 

marhnnu, ii. 51 

malnft (<jma<;dna), L 348 

m nsur, i. 133 

niohangu, etc. (maharglia), L 149 

273 

mnkutam, ii. 77 
mahadcvado, ii. 119 
maliima, ii. 152 
mahua, ii. 40 
mahua, i. 150 
mahobd, i. 317 
malaoen, i. 243 

mi, mnl, miu, etc. (mdtd), i. 

165, 202; iL 48, 58, 187, 191, 

202 

•mil, ii. 244 
-mao, ii. 292 
manhi, ii. 294 
mdnhain, ii. 
mukhl, i. 310; iL 34 
magen, ii. 110 
mflgitalii, iii. 143 
m§.goha, iL 110 


mag, mung, etc. (-v/mfig), i. 319; 
iii. 40 

machhl, L 218; ii. 34 

macbbuii, ii. 39 

maj (mfij), i. 319; iii. 9 

majh, i. 327 ; iL 312 

munjh, ii. 293 

manjhail, ii. 97 

m&tl, ii. 35 

matha, i. 267 

manhipo, ii. 72 

mat, ii. 48, 217, 218 

matha, i. 313; ii. 29 

-man (plur.), ii. 199, 280, 316 

mapna, i. 206 

marnu, ii. 39 

mam&, i. 181; ii. 36, 50; iii. 55 

maro, ii. 306, 312 

mftu, ii. 48, 216 

mail, ii. 154, 165, 193, 195 

mAql, i. 218, 310; ii. 34 

masuk, ii. 232 

mlso (matsya), i. 218 

-mi, iL 334 

mickhu, i. 327 

mit, mith, etc., 162 ; iii. 63 

mitt>, i. 162, 333; ii. 35 

mi {has, ii. 82 

midyol, ii. 340 

minro, ii. 345 

mirun, ii. 72, 226 

misar (mi^ra), i. 357 

ml, ii. 302, 308 

mi nh, i. 266 

miehh, i. 327 

mu, mui, ii. 302, 304 

mua (uirita), i. 165 ; iii. 144 

munh, i. 266 

mukhiri, L 322 

mukhl, ii. 88, 89 

mugnlu.nl, ii. 166 
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mugdar, etc. (mudgara), i. 286 

mujh, ii. 302, 304, 306 

muthi, i. 315 

mundil, ii. 187 

mugdfisa, ii. 83 

munt}6, ii. 86 

mutas, ii. 82 

murela, ii. 121 

musanu, iii. 51 

mttn, ii. 302, 304 

raugarSi, i. 28G 

muchh, i. 135 

mOth, i. 191, 815 

mu<}h, i. 286; ii. 72 

mut, i. 152, 338 

mfirkli, ii. 72 

murchh, i. 172 

mOl, i. 351 

musal, i. 155 

mus&, ii. 9 

men, ii. 292 

monhi, ii. 92 

mejanen, i. 139 

mora, ii. 312, 313, 314 

melon, i. 165 

mo, ii. 302, 313 

mokh, i. 307 

mott, i. 287; ii. 34, 157, 206 
modi, ii. 154 
mor, i. 144 

mohodun, ii. 118, 189 
mliananoo, L 192 
mhatala, iii. 151 
mliiiturtl, ii. 73 
mhuro, ii. 312, 314 
mhains, i. 192 

Y 

-yal, ii. 100 
yah, ii. 317, 336 


v/ya, iii. 36, 213 

-y5, ii. 83, 88 

yarahag, i. 260; ii. 246 

yalii, ii. 319 

yih, ii. 336 

yOg, il. 

ye, ii. 817, 319 

yenen, ii. 249 

•yo, ii. 83 

yog, L 249 

R 

rati, ii. 194 

rakat, i. 171 r 

rakh, etc. (\Zraksh), iii. 41 

rat, etc., L 228 
rad, etc., ii. 

ran cl, L 299; ii. 48 
randapo, ii. 72, 73 
niton, i. 171 
rato, i. 287 
ran, i. 179, 341 
rana, i. 299; ii. 48, 72 
rassl, ii. 148 

v/rah, i. 131, 138; ii. 38, 42; 
iii. 40 

rahat, i. 179, 266 

rau, i. 202 

raut, i. 202; ii. 127 
ruul, i. 202 

rakh (raksha), ii. 48, 119 
rijlL, i. 202; iL 60, 152, 184, 199 
rat}, i. 228 

r&dh, radki, i. 228 ; ii. 86 
rant}, i. 299; ii. 48, 72 
ran^itpsi, ii. 72 

r&t, i. 337; ii. 52, 112, 203, 206, 
288 

rata, i. 287 
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ran, i. 179, 341 

runl, i. 303 

ruvot, i. 202 

r&s, i. 348 

rail,, iii. 40 

richh, i. 310 ; ii. 14 

rinu, i. 179, 341 

richh, i. 218, 310; ii. 14 

rls, ib. 

-ru, ii. 273 
ruanu, L 202 
rukiil, ii. 3-41 
Vruch, iii. 19, 23 
rudhi, ii. 222 
l/rud, iii. 16, 24 
l/rudli, iii. 20 
rnno, iii. 138 
ruliina, i. 241 
rusino, ii. 17. 
rfidh, i. 316 
-re, ii. 292 

rokh, regli, etc. (rcklia), i. 272; 

ii. 48 

rent, i. 266 

renta, i. 179 

ron<li, i. 180 

ret, roti, ii. 92, 94, 101 

rctul, rctilil, ib. 

rctua, ii. 40 

rch (y'rah), i. 138; ii. 48, 49; 

iii. 40 

-ro, ii. 217, 281, 284 
roiio (roman), i. 257 
roas, ii. 82 
rogl, ii. 85 

rona, i. 202, 241; ii. 82 

L 

lakhavun, i. 266 
lakhoti, ii. 123 


v/lag, i. 300; ii 260 ; iii. 34, 210 

lagatl, ii. 53 

login, i. 172 

lagun, ii. 261 

lajalu, ii. 92 

lajllil, ii. 97 

lataknu, i. 228; ii. 32 

lath, i. 250, 315 

laijka, i. 228; ii. 72, 201 

luddu, i. 228 

ladhancn, i. 228 ; ii 44 

lad, ii. 20; iii. 61 

ladho, i. 268 ; iii. 137 

lanu, ii. 299 

lublmnu, iii. 49, 137 

lahunu, i. 268 ; iii. 49, 137 

lalmr, i. 131, 138 

-la, ii. 253, 260 

-lal, ib. 

lakh, i. 152 

lag (v^lag), i- 300; ii. 51, 52; 
iii. 34 

lagfQ, ii. 260 
IsVj, ii. 49, 92 
la(hl, i. 241, 250, 315 
lu<J, ii. 100, 101 
; ladl, ii. 85 
lat, i. 248 ; ii. 49 
lutho, i. 269 
lala, ii. 152 
lilhanu, i. 269 
liklina, i. 266 
lit, lid> >ii* 34 
lito, iii. 138 
V^lip, iii. 59, 138 
lhlho, iii. 141 
Ilia, i. 228 
luchh/L, ii. 72, 77 
luhanda, ii. 125 
luM, ii. 15 
1 luka, i. 173, 180 
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10t, i. 248 
lfln, L 144, 248 
lusanu, iii. 51 
luhanu, ib. 

lo (y'iabh), i. 248, 268; iii. 49,219 
-lo, ii. 281, 287 
lok, ii. 8, 28, 200 
long, i. 143, 191 

lop, Iona, i. 143, 144; ii. 33, 
111, 156 
loha, ii. 15, 30 
lohl, ii. 92 
lohu, ii. 15 
klu, ii. 261 
lnung, i. 143 
laund, i. 228 

V 

For tcortU not found under V, look 
under B. 

vaklmd, i. 252 
vaga^na, i. 273 
rangaj, i. 252 
rati, i. 334; ii. 72 
vato, i. 164 
vafho, iiL 138 
radhal, L 334 
rannti, ii. 53 
ratlin, ii. 202 
rar, ii. 298 
varihoko, ii. 112 
rarls, i. 173 
Tarn, i. 182 
varttanuk, ii. 44 
varhyu, ii. 14 
y'ras, i. 252; iiL 138 
vasati, ii. 53 
rasnndl, ii. 54 
vastu, iL 190 


rah, iL 118, 334 
rah&n, ii. 336 
raliitru, ii. 45 

vahO, i. 183, 267 ; ii. 55,161,190 

viV, ii. 54 r 

vaii, i. 147; ii. 54, 158, 194 

•Tig, ii. 244, 247 

vigh, ii. 170 

vughO, iL 195 

vacMJfi, ii. 92 

rachchha, i. 153 

rdjatn, ii. 45 r 

ranch, iii. 68 

vdnjh, i. 327 

valanon, i. 164 

vatsaru, ii. 192, 217 r 

vadho, L 334; iL 30, 202 
vaniko, ii. Ill 
vdt, i. 334; ii. 99 
vatul, iL 99 
radola, i. 145 
rapariko, ii. Ill 
vaph, i. 307 
rdyadil, ii. 119 
varl, i. 147 
vdrydsa, ii. 114 
Yttscrd, iL 99 
vahipo, i. 330; ii. 72 
rikin (v'rikri), iii. 64 
V'vighat, iii. 61 
I -vich, iL 292 

j vichn, rinchu, i. 146, 307 ; ii. 

193, 203 
viju, ii. 117, 194 
rijull, i. 327 
j vinuipu, ii. 42 ; iii. 71 
j vittlial, i. 347 
ricjahanu, ii. 38 
j riraii, i. 166 
j rirchhanu, i. 351; ii. 42 
• rih, i. 242; iii. 139 
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sak, etc (y^ak), iii. 36, 223 

sagnr, i. 198, 207 

saga, i. 358 

sagautl, ii. 108 

saghanu, ii. 51; iii. 36 

sango, i. 184; ii. 275 

sach (satya), i. 327 ; ii. 109 

sajyS, i. 136; ii. 49 

sajhaito, ii. 103 

eatth, i. 315; ii. 137, 246 

sad, iii. 57 

sa^sath, i. 289, 293 „ 

sapdliu, i. 356 

sat-, satt-, etc. (saptan in comp.), 
. i. 253, 288, 289, 290, 293; ii. 

133, 134, 137, 141 
sane, ii. 275 
sannh, i. 299 
sapu, i. 319 
sapedsi, i. 149 
sapotu, ii. 121 

sab, sabh, etc. (sarva), i. 351, 352; 

ii. 25, 200, 258, 340, 341 
samajhna, i. 211, 327; ii. 37, 107 
saraanm, i. 347 
somundar, ii. 21 
same, i. 140 
samfiha, ii. 200 
sambalit, iii. 68 
sar, sar (Vspi), iii. 55 
sarason, i. 355 
sarilhnS, i. 171, 266, 358 
savil, i. 100 ; ii. 144 
sasu, i. 353; ii. 194 
sasur, i. 358 ; ii. 22 
sabanu, ii. 38 
sahanctj, i. 155 
sain, i. 257; ii. 154 
sag, ii. 108 
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CHAPTER I. 

STRVCTCBE OF VERBAL STEMS. 

CONTENTS.—} J. Structure op Tire Sanskrit Verb.—} 2. Beginnings of 
the Analytical System in Sanskrit.—{ 3. Conjugations op thb Pali 
Verb.—} 4. Tenses of the Pali Verb.—{} ®> ®- The Verb in Jaina 
Prakrit.—} 7. Scenic Prakrit Verb.—} 8. Apabhran^a Verbal Forms. 
—} 9. Thb Modern Verbal Stem.—§ 10. Phases op thb Verb.—} 11. 
Single and Double Stems.—} 12. Single Neuter Stems prom Sanskrit 
Bau Boots.—} 13. The samb prom other Classes op Sanskrit Boots.— 
} 14. Modern Neuter Stems prom Sanskrit Passive Past Participles. 
—} 15. Single Active Stems.—} 16. Treatment op Sanskrit Boots 
ENDING IK A VOWEL.—} 17. THE’ STEM BEKS . —} 18. DOUBLE VehJIS.— 
} 19. Sikdhi Double Stems Dipperino in the Final Consonant.—} 20. 
Double Stems Dipperino in Vowel and Final Consonant.—} 21. Double 
Stems Dipperino only in the Vowel.—} 22. Examples and Illustra¬ 
tions.—} 23. Laws op the Formation op Modern Stems.—} 24. The 
Passive Intransitive.—} 25. The Passive.—} 26. Tire Causal.—} 27. 
The Passive Causal.—} 28. Tire Causal in’ a Neuter Sense.—} 29. 
Secondary Stems.—} 30. Bbduplicatrd and Imitative Stems.—} 31. 
Gipsy Verbal Stems. 

§ 1. The Sanskrit verb, with its long array of tenses, intricate 
phonetic changes, and elaborate rules of formation, seems to 
have been subjected at a very early period to processes of 
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STRUCTURE OF VERBAL STEMS. 


simplification. Indeed,* we may be permitted to bold that 
some, at least, of the forms laid down in the works of Sanskrit 
grammarians, were never actually in use in the spoken lan¬ 
guage, and with all due deference to the opinions of scholars, , 
it may be urged that much of this elaborate development arose 
in an age when the speech of the people had wandered very far 
away from the classical type. Even if it were not so, even if 
there ever were a time when the Aryan peasant used poly¬ 
syllabic dosideratives, and was familiar with multiform aorists, 
it is clear that he began to satisfy himself with a simpler 
system at a very distant epoch, for the range* of forms in 
Pali and the other Prakrits is far narrower than in classical 
Sanskrit. 

Simplification is in fact the rule in all branches of the Indo- 
European family of languages, and in those we are now dis¬ 
cussing, the verb follows this gqperal law. To make this clear, 
it may be well to give here, as a preliminary matter, a slight 
sketch of the structure of the verb as it stands in the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit stages of development. 

In that stage of the Sanskrit language which is usually ac¬ 
cepted as the classical one, the verb is synthetical throughout, 
except in one or two tenses where, as will be hereafter shown, 
the analytical method has already begun to show itself. By 
separating the inflectional additions, and unravelling the 
euphonic changes necessitated by them, we may arrive at a 
residuum or grammarian’s abstraction called the root. These 
roots, which have no real existence in spoken language, serve 
as useful and indispensable pegs on which to hang the long 
chain of forms which would otherwise defy all attempts at 
reducing them to order. Some writers have lately thought fit 
to sneer at the philologist and his roots, and have made them¬ 
selves merry over imaginary pictures of a time when the 
human race talked to each other in roots only. These gentle¬ 
men set up a bugbear of their own creation for the purpose of 
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pulling it to pieces again. No one, &s far as I am aware, lias 
ever asserted that at a given period of the world’s history a 
certain race of men used such words as bhu, gam, or kar, till 
some one hit on the ingenious device of adding to bhu the word 
ami, and, modifying bhu into bhata, burst upon his astonished 
countrymen with the newly-discovered word bhar&mi, “ I am.” 
What has been asserted, and truly too, is that in Sanskrit we 
find a large number of words expressing the idea of “ being,” 
in which the consonantal sound bh is followed by various 
vowels and semivowels, which, according to phonetic laws, 
spring from* the vowel u, and that as, for scientific purposes, 
some common generic term is required to enable us to include 
under one head all parts of the verb, we are justified in putting 
together these two constant unvarying elements, and so obtain¬ 
ing a neat technical expression bhu, to which, as to a common 
factor, can be referred all thc#words expressive of “ being ” in 
its relations of time, person, and condition. Analysis and ar¬ 
rangement of this sort is an essential part of every science, and 
the native grammarians had done this inch • work for us before 
European skill was brought to bear on the subject. 

Yerbal roots, then, are grammarians’ tickets, by which actual 
spoken words are classified and arranged in groups for con¬ 
venience of investigation. The roots in Sanskrit are mostly 
monosyllabic, consisting of a consonant followed by a vowel, as 
bhu, y&, ni, or of a vowel followed by a consonant, as ad, ish, 
ubh, or of a vowel between two consonants, as kar, gam, pat. 
Roots may also consist of a single vowel, as i, and in the place 
of a single consonant there may bc»a n^us, as grab, pin;, rnlai. 
Those roots which have more than one syllabic are usually of a 
secondary nature, being in some cases produced by reduplica¬ 
tion, as j&gar, in others made from nouns, as httn&r. 

Each verbal root presents six phases or grades of action: 
active, neuter, passive, causal, dcsiderative, intensive. All 
these are distinguished by certain modifications of the letters 
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of the root, and by certain prefixed and affixed syllables. Thus 
bhu, “ to be,” undergoes the following modifications : 

Active ) ,, 

Mr I bW 

Passive bhuya. 

Carnal bh&vaya. 

JDesiderative bubhCisha. 

Intensive boblitiya. 

The causal also is in some cases treated as primary stem, and 
gives rise to subsidiary forms; thus from pdtaxja “cause to 
fall,” is made a passive pdti/a, whence comes a desiderative 
causal pipdtai/isha. 

Each of these six phases may be conjugated throughout 
thirteen tenses, in each of which are nine forms representing 
the three persons of the singular, dual, and plural. It rarely 
happens in practice that any one verbal root exhibits the whole 
of these forms, but if we regard the general type, we may 
fairly say that a Sanskrit verb, as an individual entity, is an 
aggregate of seven hundred and two words, all agreeing in 
expressing modifications of the idea contained in the root- 
syllable, which is the common inheritance of them all . 1 Of 
the thirteen tenses, nine are conjugated according to certain 
rules which, with some exceptions, hold good for all verbs in 
the language, but the remaining four tenses are subject to 
rules by which they are divided into ten classes or conjuga¬ 
tions. These four are the present, 'Imperfect, imperative, and 
optative; and before we can determine what form a verbal 

1 Namely, 6 phases x 13 tenses x 9 persons = 702. But this is an extreme calcu¬ 
lation, for the Subjunctive (Let) >» only found in Vedic Sanskrit; and the two forms 
of the Perfect (Li;) may be regarded as variations of the same tense. Thus the 
number of tenses may be reduced to ten, vis. Present (Lot), Imperfect (Lab), 
Optative (Lib), Imperative (Lot), Perfect (Lit), 3-orist (Lun), Future (Lrt), Con¬ 
ditional (Lrh), Second Future (Lut), Bcncdictive (isir Lin). By this reckoning the 
number of forms would be 6 x 10 x 9 = 640. 
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root can take in any of these tenses^ we must know what con¬ 
jugation it belongs to. 

Inasmuch also as the Sanskrit grammarians class the active 
and neuter phases together, we must find out which of these 
two phases any given verb employs, for the terminations of the 
tenses and persons are different. Some verbs employ both, but 
the majority are conjugated only in one of the two, and as 
there is no rule as to which of the two is to be used, the dic¬ 
tionary is our only guide. The active, or Parasmaipada, as it 
is called, stands to the neuter, or Atmanepada, in the same rela¬ 
tion as the active in Greek does to the middle voice, and the 

” A 

resemblance is the greater, in that the Atmanepada, like the 
middle voice in Greek, uses the terminations of the passive. 

Although each of the seven hundred and two words which 
make up the complete typical Sanskrit verb contains the 
common root-syllable, yet this syllable does not appear in the 
same form in each word, but*is subject to certain euphonic and 
other influences which affect both the vowels and consonants 
composing it, and often materially alter its shape. Thus the 
verbal root KAR, “do,” appears in classical Sanskrit in the 
following forms: 

1. If Kri, in 1 du. pf. Par. chakriva, 1 pi. id. chakrima, 2 e. 
pf. Atm. chakrkhe, 1 du., 1 and 2 pi. id. chakrirahe, cliakrimahe, 
chakridhte; in the whole of the 1 aor. Atm., as akrkki, akrithuh, 
akrita, etc.; in the pass. part, krilah, and gerund kritvu, and in 
the benedictive Atm., as krishUhfa , etc. # 

2. fsfi kri, in bened. Par., as kriydsam, kriy&h, kriyut, etc., 
and in the passive present, as kriye, kriyasc, kriyato, etc. 

3. cfiXi kar, in pres. Par., as lcardmi, karoshi, karoti, and before 
all weak terminations. 

4. kur, in pres. Atm., as kur re, kuru&hc, kurute, and 
before strong terminations. 

5. «RTT kdr, in pf. "Par., as chakdra, and 1 aor. Par., as 
akdrsham, also in the causal, as k&rayaii. 
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6. sfi kr, in 2 and 3 pj. pf. Par., chakra, chakruh, and 1 and 
3 s. pf. Atm. chakre. 

In the same way the root CR U“ hear,” appears in some parts 
of the verb as gri, in others as gru, grit, grin, and grdv. In the 
whole range of verbal roots there is perhaps not one which 
does not undergo more or less modification in the course of 
being conjugated. 

Not only does the root-syllable present itself in various 
forms in the several tenses, but the terminations of the nine 
persons differ in each tense, and sometimes one tense will have 
two sets of terminations. Moreover, the endings pf any given 
tense in one phase, differ from the corresponding ones of the 
same tense in another phase. Thus the terminations of the 
present tense are in the active phase 


Singular 

1. ami. 

2. si. 

3. ti. 

Dual 

1. avah. 

2. thah. 

3. tab. 

Plural 

1. amah. 

2. tha. 

3. nti. 

the middle phase the 

same tense ends in 


Singular 

1. i. 

2. sc. 

3. te. 

Dual 

1. avahe. 

2. ithe. 

3. ite. 

Plural 

1. omahc. 

2. dhvc. 

3. nte. 


This slight outline will suffice to show how vast and intricate 
are the ramifications of the Sanskrit verb. The reader who 
has followed the steps by which the noun has been simplified, 

as shown in the second volume of this work, will not be sur- 

< 

prised to find in the present volume- how widely the modern 
verb differs from that of Sanskrit It was impossible to reduce 
the verb to anything Kke the simplicity required by modern 
speakers without sacrificing by far the greater portion of the 
immense and unwieldy apparatus of ancient times. 

§ 2. Owing to the want of a continuous succession of literary 
documents, such as exists in the case of the modern Romance 
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languages of Europe, it is scarcely possible to trace step by step 
the changes which have occurred in the verb. It is necessary, 
however, to make the attempt, and to piece together such evi¬ 
dence as we have, because the modern verb is an undoubted 
descendant of the ancient . one, though only a slight trait here 
and there recalls the features of its parent, and its structure in 
many points can only be rondered intelligible by tracing it 
back to the ancient stock whence it sprung. 

The first steps in the direction of simplification occur in 
Sanskrit itself. Many of the elaborate forms cited by gram¬ 
marians are^of very rare occurrence in actual literature, and 
some of them seem almost to have been invented for the sake 
of uniformity. Three instances of this tendency in classical 
Sanskrit may here be noticed. 

The perfect tense in Sanskrit, as in Greek, is usually formed 
by reduplication, so we have from v'7TT “burn,” pf. rPTPt. 
V <£TT “ see,” pf. jnst aS XetVco makes XiXot7ra and rpevto, 

rev poipa. But there are certain roots which cannot take re¬ 
duplication, and these form their perfect by an analytical 
process. The root is formed into a sort of abstract substantive 
in the accusative case, and the perfect of an auxiliary verb is 
added to it. The verbs ^"be,” ’SrtT “be,” and ?> “do,” are 
the auxiliaries principally employed for this purpose. Thus— 

V “ wet,” makes pf. or • 

V “ shine,” „ „ ^RTX. etc. 

V srrVTO “explain,” „ „ ^^TPC. etc.' 

Another instance of tue analytical formation is seen in the 
future tense made out of the agent of the verb with the present 
tense of the auxiliary ^ “be.” Thus from V “know,” 
comes the agent which with the present of makes 

s. i. P-1- 

2. 2. ^rfatrnsf. 

1 Max Muller's Sanskrit Grammar, p. 172. 
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A third instance is a form of phrase in which the passive 
past participle is combined with this same auxiliary to 
form a perfect definite, as ’SH^IcfTsf^T “I have come,” or, as 
more faithfully represented by other European languages, “ je 
suis venu,” and as we sometimes say ourselves, “ I am come.” 
Here an analytical construction supplies the place of the per¬ 
fect. Closely allied to this is the frequent habit in writers of 
the classical style of expressing the same tense by the neuter of 
the p.p.p. with the subject in the instrumental, as ?jfj “by 
him gone,” i.e. "he went,” instead of oRTPR- 

These are the first faint indications of a method which, in 

ft 

the course of ages, has developed to such an extent as to consti¬ 
tute the leading principle in the organization of the modem 
verb. By this system a greater facility for expressing nice 
shades of meaning is obtained. oRTRT may mean “ he went,” 
or, “ he has gone,” but by the other system each of these two 
meanings has a phrase peculiar to itself, meaning "he 

has gone,” and ?jiT int “he went” Precisely in the same 
way the Latin had only ego amavi for "I loved” and “I 
have loved,” but the Romance languages found this insuffi¬ 
cient, and they have— 

" I loved.” " I have loved,” 

French j’aimai j’ai aime. 

Italian io amai io ho amato. 

Spanish yo ame yo he amado. 

§ 3. The next step in the reduction of the numerous Sanskrit 
tenses to a more manageable compass is seen in Pali, originally 
an Indian Prakrit, but which became the sacred language of 
the Buddhists of Ceylon, having been carried thither in the 
middle of the third century 1 before Christ, by Mahendra, 
son of Eng Afoka, and spread thence to Burmah and Siam. 

* Kuhn, Beiti&gc zur Puli Grammatik, p. I. But Tumour, Mahawanso xxix., 
gives n.c. 807. So also Childers, preface, p. ix. 
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Although the Pali grammarians, in their anxiety to exalt their 
sacred speech, tell us that the verb has ten conjugations, yet 
examples of all these are but rarely found. 1 Pour of the ten 
Sanskrit conjugations, the first, fourth, sixth, and tenth, re¬ 
semble each other very closely even in that language, and are 
easily brought down to one in Pali. The seventh of Sanskrit 
also loses somewhat of its peculiar type, which consists in in¬ 
serting ^ between the vowel of the root and the final conso¬ 
nant, or before weak terminations. Thus in Skr. V rudh, 
“ to obstruct,” makes its present rwiaddhi, but in Pali, 

while the js retained, the present is rundhati, after the type 
of the first class. 

Five out of the ten Sanskrit conjugations are thus reduced 
almost, if not entirely, to one. Of the remaining five, the 
second of Sanskrit in roots which end in a vowel exhibits some 
traces of Sanskrit forms, while in those which end in a con¬ 
sonant the types of the first* or Bhu, class prevail. Thus 
Skr. Vm “to go,” pr. info, Pali also ydti, but 

Skr. v/ “ to rub,” pr. 5RTfS • Pali majjati, as if from a Skr. . 
“to milk,” „ „ dohati. 

Vfw? “to lick,” „ „ Uhatl J . 

•w'- v 

The third conjugation occasionally takes the reduplication as 
in Sanskrit, but in many instances prefers the Bhft type. Thus 

Skr. “to fear,” Pali 

v'VT'to hold,” ,, »nd 

The verb dd, “to give,” which belongs to this conjugation, 
has special developments of its own,* and. is discussed in § 16. 

The fifth, eighth, and ninth classes are very similar even in 
Sanskrit, for while the fifth adds vj to its root, the eighth 
adds '*3; but as all its roots except one already end in it 

1 Seven classes are given by KaecHyana. See Senart, Journal Asiatique, vi. sirie, 
Tol. xrii. p. 439. 
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comes practically to pretty much the same thing as the fifth. 
The ninth adds , «Tf, and sft to the root before various termina¬ 
tions. Here Pali draws very slight distinctions, making verbs 
of the fifth class take «T and FfT indifferently, and both fifth and __ 
ninth appear occasionally in the guise of the first. Thus— 

Skr. “hear,” v. ipftfTT. Pali Wlfa and WTUTfiT. 
v'^“bind,”ix. ^STTfH. „ 

Vs “do," viu. .. 

V “think,” viii. 

The reason why the forms of the Bhd conjugation exercise 
so great an influence, and, like the -os-stera in nouns, so largely 
displace all the other types, is probably that the first conjuga¬ 
tion is by far the largest, containing upwards of nine hundred 
out of the two thousand roots said to exist in Sanskrit. The 
second conjugation has only seventy-three, the third but 
twenty-five, the fourth and sixth about one hundred and forty 
each. The tenth, it is true, contains four hundred, but it is 
identical in form with the causal. The fifth has only thirty- 
three, the ninth sixty-one, while under the seventh class are 
twenty-five, and under the eighth only nine. These figures, it 
must be added, are taken from the Dhatupatha, a grammarian’s 
list of roots, 1 which contains many roots seldom, if ever, found 
in use, so that for all practical purposes the first conjugation 
covers more than half the verbs in the language. "When it is 
also remembered $at the fourth, sixth, and tenth differ but 
slightly from the first, it is not surprising that the terminations 
common to these four conjugations should have fixed them¬ 
selves in the populaf mind, and been added by the vulgar 
to all roots indiscriminately. Nearly all those verbs which 
retain the type of any conjugation, except the first, are words 
of extremely common use, which would naturally keep their 


1 Westergaard, Radices Sanskr. p. 3*2. 
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well-known forms in the mouths of the people in spite of all 
rules and tendencies to the contrary. 

§ 4. The dual number has entirely disappeared from Pali, 
and the Atmanepada, or middle phase, has practically merged 
into the active, for although Kaccayana (J. As., voL xvii. 
p. 429, sfitra 18) gives terminations for it, yet it is admitted 
that those of the active may be used instead, and practically it 
would appear that they are so used. The other phases, as 
causal, passive, desiderative, and intensive, have their own 
forms as in Sanskrit. 

A m ong the tenses the chief is the present, and it is in Pali 
that we first find a tendency to retain throughout the whole 
verb that form of the root which is in use in the present. This 
tendency grows stronger in the later Prakrits, and becomes an 
almost invariable rule in the modern languages. Thus— 

ft 

Skr. cook,” present rrpfd. Pu. trpffi. 

future XT^rffT- „ 

aorist 

gerund Pf^TT. „ uFqvtl. 

Phonetic influences in Sanskrit change this toot as regards 
its final consonant in the different tenses, but Pali, hairing got 
hold of the form pack in the present tense, retains it throughout 
the verb. It is still, however, only a tendency, and not a law, 
for we find instances in which Pali forms are derived directly 
from the corresponding tesise in Sanskrit. One who should 
attempt to learn Pali without reference to Sanskrit would find 
it difficult to understand how the words 'karoti, kubbati, knyird, 
kdhdmi, akdxi, kattum, could all spring from the same verbal 
root. It is only when the corresponding Sanskrit forms karoti, 
kurmte, kurydt , l kartdsmi, akdrshlt, karlum, are put by their 

1 Or more strictly from on older kary&t not in use in classical Sanskrit. Kulm, 
Beitragc, 105. 
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side, that the thread which connects them all becomes evident. 
Just so in the Romance languages, Italian so, sa, sapete, sanno, 
seppi, seem to have very little beyond the initial * in common, 
till it is perceived that they come from the Latin sapio, sap it, 
tapitis, sapiunt, sapui ; thus, also, ho and ehhi can only be seen 
to be parts of the same verb when their origin from Latin habeo 
and habui is recognized. In Spanish there is the same diffi¬ 
culty, as will be seen by comparing hacer, Juigo, luce, hare, and 
hecho, with their Latin originals facere, facio, feci, facere habeo, 
and factum. In Portuguese, which seems to be the lowest and 
most corrupt Apabhranfa of the Romance Prakrits, the changes 
are such as almost to defy analysis. For instance, ter, tenho, 
tinha, (ice, (erei, correspond to Latin tenere, teneo, tenebam, 
tenui, ienm-e habeo: also hei, house, hoja, to habeo, habui, habeam, 
and sou, he,foi, seja, to sum, est,fui, sit. 1 

The tenses of the Pali verb are eight in number.® These 
correspond to the tenses of t£e Sanskrit verb, omitting the 
periphrastic or second future (lut), the benedictive (tyir lin), 
and the subjunctive (let). The present active is almost exactly 
the same as the Sanskrit as regards its terminations in the Bhd 
form, and the middle only differs, and even then very slightly, 
in the 1 and 2 pluraL Thus— 

skr. i P i. tnrmf • 2. 

Pa. 1 . 2. trvrlt 

In this tense, as in many others^Pali is not very instructive, 
it clings too closely to the Sanskrit. It is, however, necessary 
to give a sketch of-its forms, because they exhibit the first 
traces of that gradual change which has led to the modern con¬ 
jugation. Even when the Pali conjugates a verb according to 

* Dies, Gramm, d. Romaniscken Sprachen, toI. iL p. 188. 

2 The materia]* for this section are taken chiefly from Euhn, BeitrSge, p. 93 teqq., 
with some additions from Childers’s Dictionary, and a few remarks of my own. 
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any class otlier than the Bhfi, it still keeps the personal end¬ 
ings of Sanskrit for that conjugation; thus from V*n “ go,” 
we have— 


*> Pa. s. \. 2. urf«, 3 . *rrfa; p- i. wi. 2. 3 . qtfa. 


which differs from Sanskrit only in omitting the visarga 
in P. 1. 

The imperative follows the type of the present, and may be 
thus compared with Sanskrit Parasmaipada, 

Skr. S. 1. q q i f q, 2. Tpq. 3. q'qTJ; P. 1. q^Tfl, 2. q^T!, 3. q^Tf. 
Pa. S. l.q^Tffl, 2. q^ff, 3. qvfg; P. l.q^T?T, 2. qqq, 3. qqfq. 

and with the Atmanepada, thus— 

Skr. S.l.q%.2,qW.3. xrqHt; P. 1- 2.q?*4, 3. qwt- 

Pa. S. 1. q^, 2. q^q^FJ, 3. xrq<T; P. 1. q^T*#, 2. q^f, 3.q^?f. 

Here the S. 1 Parasmai seems to have arisen from some con¬ 
fusion with the present, as also P. 2. Noteworthy is S. 2, with 
its ending f?, which, though only found in classical Sanskrit 
in the second, third, seventh, and ninth conjugations, has crept 
into all in Pali, and has continued on into the mediaeval period, 
thus Chand 

f?Pl * ^ qifff« 

a Say thou a good word of them.”—Pr. R. i. 9. 

where qs?f? = Skr. qrau In Yedic Skr. f? appears in 

all the conjugations. Of the Atmane forms P. 1 seems to be 
derived from an older farm, masai. P. 2 should perhaps 
be read hvo, not vho, in which case it is a regular resultant 
from Sanskrit dhv. 

The potential is the Sanskrit optative (lih), thus— 


Paraskai. 

Skr. S. 1. q%4. 2. q%^. 3, q%ff; P- 1- q%*l> 2 - ^d> 3. q%*p^. 
Pa. 8.1. q%*nffl, 2. “ZZnfa, 3. P-l- °?zn«. 2. «?znq, 3. 
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Atmakb. V 

Sk. S.l.TJ%q,2.TitErTO;, 3 .t^cT; P.l.H%*rf?, 2.TJ%t4, 3. 

Pa. S.l.T^g, 2.p%sft, 3.U%ST; P. l.t^SJT*?, 2. ->32JSt,3.TJ%T\ 

In this tense the point specially to be noticed is the tendency 
to simplify not only the root-syllable, but the range of termi¬ 
nations also. Having got the syllables eyya as the type of the 
tense, Pali seeks to avoid all further distinctions, and to use as 
much as possible the personal endings of the present tense. It 
sometimes conjugates the potential according to the types of 
other classes, and in this respect follows the lead,of the present 
less faithfully in this tense than in the imperative. Thus, 
though in the present and imperative of kar, it follows the 
Sanskrit, and has karoti, karotu, yet in the potential it treats 
kar as if it belonged to the Bhft class, and has kareyy&mi as 
though from a Sanskrit kareyam instead of the actual kurydm. 
There are other peculiarities about this tense which are not 
here noticed, as having no bearing upon the subject of the 
modem languages. 

The imperfect has been, to some extent, mixed up with the 
aorist (luh), and both, together with the perfect, lead us into 
considerations which are of interest only for Pali itself, not 
having survived or had any influence on modem developments. 
They may therefore be passed over as immaterial to our present 
inquiry. 

The future, on (Jie contrary, offers many interesting peculi¬ 
arities, especially, as will be seen hereafter, in reference to 
Gujarati and some of the rustic dialects of Hindi. The future 
is a t/iiTicnll. tense in'the modem languages, and every scrap 
of information which can help to elucidate it deserves special 
notice. It runs thus in Pali (\/ 7^ “ go ”)— 

Skr. S. 2. oigfTr, 3. o^fTf; P. 1. 2. VjZf, 3. tgffa. 

Pa. s. i. Trfawrfa, 2 . ®wf%, 3. °wfff; p. i. °wm,2. 3. 
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Here tlie only noteworthy feature is the change of vj 
into 'WT. The Atmanepada follows the same rule throughout. 
Although the tendency to keep that form of the root which 
, exists in the present leads to divergences from the Sanskrit 
future type, yet instances occur in which the Sanskrit type is 
preserved. These occur in reference to that very troublesome 
feature in the Sanskrit verb, the intermediate which is some¬ 
times inserted between the root and the termination, and some¬ 
times not When it is not inserted, the euphonic laws of 
Sanskrit require that the final consonant of the root be 
changed to liable it to combine with the initial consonant 
of the termination. Thus V “ cook/' when it has to take 
the future termination TZTflT, becomes and + UTfrT = VWfh- 
Here Pali sticks to the form because it is used in the present 
and makes its future qfqttrffT as though there had been (as 
there probably was in colloquial usage) a Sanskrit future 
with the intermediate ^ inserted. 

In a certain number of verbs, however, it has two forms, 
one as above retaining the root-form of the present, and the 
other a phonetic equivalent of the Sanskrit. Kuhn 1 gives 
the following examples, to which I add the Sanskrit for com¬ 
parison. 

Skr. V “ get,” future . Pali but also wrfHWf?! • 



‘ speak,” 

1) 

qvUH. n 



V VT “ 

put,” 

» 





dwell,” 

II 

wfa. » 

>>ut also cfftPSTfa- 

Vfw% 

“ cleave,” 

II 

wfa. » 



Vgv 

‘eat,” 

99 



>jfal¥3fd- 


loose,” 

91 


■> 

wfwfrT- 

>* 


Lear,” 

99 

% 

«twTd .. 





1 Beitragc, p. 115. 
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The consonantal changes are in accordance with the treat¬ 
ment of the nexus as explained in VoL I. p. 304. The striving 
after uniformity is seen, however, in the retention of the alter¬ 
native forms having the same type as the present, and it is, ^ 
moreover, worth observing that the forms which reproduce the 
type of the Sanskrit without the intermediate ^ seem by 
degrees to have been misunderstood. The illiterate masses, 
and even those better instructed, seem to have missed the issati 
which so generally indicated to their minds the future tense, 
and regarded those forms which had not this familial' sound 
as present tenses. So they made double futures by adding the 
iua to them. Thus from “ to see,” future Pali 

made a form dakkhati, but the people by degrees took this for 
a present, and made what to them seemed a more correct future 
dakkhiwUi. I mention this here as I shall have occasion here¬ 
after to discuss the much-debated question of the origin of 
the familiar modern stem dekh “see” (see § 17). Another 
instance is 

Skr. y/ “be able,” future Pa. yfq^fTT, whence vulgo 

In one case Pali has a future which points back to a Yedic 
form: 

Skr. V ^ “weep.” Vedic future Pa. 

Classic ditto -^Yf^Tzrffr. „ 

Occasionally the is softened to f ^ as in ^rfiffrT, WTfgfn from 

Skr. qif^fH. This is noteworthy with reference to 
Bhojpuri and the eastern Hindi dialects generally. 

§ 5. It used to be held that Pali was a descendant of the 
M&gadhi dialect of Prakrit, but this opinion is now, I believe, 
exploded. Though the question is no* yet set at rest, it would 
seem to have been fairly established that Mahendra was a 
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native of Bjjayin, and that the language which he carried to 
Ceylon was the ordinary vernacular of his own province. 1 
This dialect was not very different from that of Magadha, and 
. Mahendra may have slightly altered the M&gadhi sayings of 
the great master, by his Ujjayini pronunciation, while retaining 
the name M&gadhi out of deference to the sacred associations 
which clustered round the birthplace of Buddha. 

Be this as it may, the nearest Indian dialect to Pali seems 
undoubtedly to be the Prakrit of the BMgavati, a sacred book 
of the semi-Buddhist sect of Jainas. If Heinnchandra, him¬ 
self a Jain and author of several works on Prakrit, were 
available for reference, our task would be easier; as yet, how¬ 
ever, none of Hemachandra’s writings have been printed or 
edited. Weber’s articles on the Bhagavati are at present our 
only source of information.* 

In the Jaina Prakrit the ten conjugations of the Sanskrit 
verb arc, with few exceptions, reduced to the Bhft type. In 
this respect it goes further than Pali, treating as verbs of the 
first conjugation many which in Pali retain the type of other 
conjugations. The fifth, seventh, and ninth conjugations, 
which in Sanskrit insert ^ with certain variations, are all 
reduced to one head by regarding the ^ as part of the root, 
as is also the case with the ^ of the fourth class. The a 
inserted between the root and termination of the BhCt class 
is used throughout, though occasionally weakened to i, or 
changed to e from some confusion between thi3 and the e = ay«, 
which is the type of the tenth class. The following examples 
will illustrate the above remarks. 

1 Kuhn, Beitrage, p. 7. 

* Piscbel’s admirable edition of Hemachandra's Grammar (Orphanage Press, 

1877) has reached me just as this work is going to press, and too late to be of use 
for this edition, except for a few hasty notes here and there. Mueller's Beitrage zur 
Grammatik des Jainaprakjit came into my hands about the same time. I find it 
enables mo to add a few illustrations to this section, which, however, was written in 
the latter part of 1875. 
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Skr. V ? “ ^ke,” i. 

v/faf “know,” ii. SffT 
PI. 3 f^fsrT 
VVT “put,” 131. ^UlTfTT 
with ^-fa, ’ssrfu^unfw 


Jaina T*T- 

» 

» f^T “ pots on (clothes)” 


V f^TU “ succeed,” ir. faigfjj „ 
but WTT«“ propitiate,” 'HTTTWfa ,, 

V ^ “ get,” v. WSfrfTT- 

with TT, TTR., TlUflffT 

V ff “ gather,” v. fepflffl 


ami ftlfTS;. 

TWr%X- 

tn'jrn?;: the ^ being 
treated as part of the 
root. 

iprf*, * lut olsef^* 

with the same 
confusion between the 
of v. and «!T of viii. 
as occurs in Pali. 


<J ^ “ hear,” v. 

with Trfrr, irfTT^ufrfrT 

V ^HT “ touch,” vi. 'WirfrT 

V " break,” vii. 

VV “do,”viii.BRftffl 

v/ Iff “ take,”Jx. U^rrfcl 

V \rr “know,” ix. 3TRTfn 


“ promises.” 

w?;. 

*TX- 

here again the ITf 
has passed into the root. 

5TWT- 


The tenth class being identical with the first is omitted. It 
will be seen that the present tense is formed throughout on the 
model of the first conjugation, the Jain words given above 
being phonetic modifications of words which would be in 
Sanskrit respectively harati, vedati, d/idti, drddhati, prdpanali, 
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chayati, sunati, bhanjati, karati, grihnali, and j&nati, if all tliose 
verbs belonged to tbc first or Bhu conjugation. 

It is not so easy to draw out a full verbal paradigma in this 
, dialect as in Pali, because we have as yet no grammars, and are 
obliged to fall back on the words that occur in a single test. 
The range of tenses appears to consist of a present (corre¬ 
sponding to the Sanskrit lat), imperative (lot), potential (lin), 
imperfect and aorist jumbled together as in Pali, and future 
(lrit). The perfect (lit) seems to bo altogether wanting, as it 
is in the mpdern languages. 

. The present runs thus :—V •tsf " bow.” 

s. i. 2. 3. *T»rf7T; P.i.^nrmt, 2. •tjt?, 3. »rJTfw- 

nfjtfci- 

TO*;. 

• 

Those terminations which contain the vowel e have crept 
into the conjugation of all verbs from the tenth, to which that 
vowel, as shortened from aya, must be held strictly to be¬ 
long, or to causals. Thus in Bhag. i. 60, we have phdseii, 
puleti, sobheti, tireti, pureti, kilteti, anupulei, drdhei, for San¬ 
skrit wjhrfa. TOrerfir, 

■TOUTTOfrT, ^vrrAtzrffT, respectively. In the last word the 
causal form becomes the same as the active given above. Of 
the imperative we have only the S. 2 and P. 2, which are in 
fact the only persons which an imperative efin properly have. 
The S. 2 takes the ending as in Pali with junction vowels « 
and c, the P. 2 ends in f, which, as Weber points out, is from 
the P. 2 of the present, in Sanskrit Vf. Thus— 

Skr. v'' shine,” causal impv. Jniaa 

5T3T “ believe,” „ (pre*. 

V ^ “bind,” impv. P.2. , „ TO?■ 


I 

L' 
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The potential, of which only the S. 3 is traceable, resembles 
Pali in using the termination eyya with variant ejja. 

Skr. “go.” S. 3. JaiDa 3J%SI, 

Vq?“»ake,” „ „ 5N3T53T. 

But there exist some old simple forms derived by phonetic 
changes from the corresponding Sanskrit tense, as kujja = 
kuryftt, dajja = dady&t (Mueller, p. 60). 

The future resembles that of Pali, thus— 

s. 1. qfaWTfa. 2. 3. <>^8*; P. 1. 2. 

3. 

It also appears with a termination ihi produced by weakening 
W into f and the following a to i, thus— 

Skr. jrfwfTT, Jain nn « 1 *rf?TffftT. 

Moreover, there is a trace of the double future like Pali 
dakkhmati. 

Skr. “g».” with qq, qqq^ "attain,” future ^qq^R, 

Jnina 

Here qqqqsj^ would phonetically become qqqqfr? - , and by 
still further softening whence, as if from a present, is 

formed the future and 

§ 6. The reduction in the number of tenses necessitates a 
greatly extended use of participles. This is one great step in 
the transition from the synthetical to the analytical system. 
The Sanskrit present active participle takes in that language 
the characteristics of the ten conjugations, and is declined as 
a noun in three genders. It ends properly in ant, but the 
nasal is dropped before certain terminations, as 
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The nasal, however, is retained throughout in Jaina Prakrit, 
thus— 

Skr. 

Jaina SpaTft 

This peculiarity is worth remembering; much depends on 
this retention of the nasal, as will be seen when we come to 
the modern Sindhi and Panjabi verbs. 

Very great interest attaches to the participle of the future 
passive, which in Sanskrit ends in 7T3J. In verbs which do not 
take intermediate f, this ending is added directly to the root 
with the usual Sandhi changes; but as Prakrit prefers to insert 
the ^ in order to preserve the root-form of the present, it 
comes to pass that the rT of the termination stands alone be¬ 
tween two vowels, and in consonance with Prakrit phonetics 
is elided. The hiatus thus produced is in the Jaina writings 
filled by ij. If to this we add the regular mutation of into 
sf, we get from the form In its original meaning this 
participle corresponds to the Latin in ndus, as faciendm, and 
expresses that which is to be done, as “ by thee it is 

to be gone,” i.e. “thou must go.” In this sense it occurs 
frequently in Bhagavatl, as for instance in § 56: 

Jainn T^ef ’Trlt- tffSTOH. etc. 

Skr. TJW ^TrsjftrSTT etc. 

“ Thus, 0 beloved of the gods, must ye go, must ye stand, 
must ye sit, must ye eat,” where the last two words postulate 
a Sanskrit form with tlie ?; inserted, such as 

»Tf3TCF3i. 

It is obvious that it would require no great straining of the 
sense of this participle to make it into an infinitive, and seeing 
that as early as this Jaina dialect the use of the regular Sanskrit 
infinitive in 7f has become rare, it follows that recourse should be 
had to some participial form to supply its place. In this way 
we find the past passive participle in with the 71 elided and 
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its place supplied by T}, employed in a construction ■where we 
should expect the infinitive. Thus BMg. § 54, ua 

(Weber, filing, p. 274): “I wish to 
wander, to take the tonsure, to practise austerities, to learn,”, 
as though from Sanskrit forms Ustlf^rd, 
f ST'^l fd rT, the three last being causals formed with dp, as is 
frequently the case with causals in Prakrit, though of course 
these forms are not found in Sanskrit. In that language the 
formation of causals by means of t^is restricted to a few stems. 

More will be said on this subject in a subsequent chapter, 
but it is necessary here to note an early instance'of this process 
which takes a much wider development in later times, the 
infinitive in Gujarati and Oriya and several participial con¬ 
structions and verbal nouns being derived from it. 

§ 7. The scenic Prakrits represent a further step in develop¬ 
ment, Despite the admittedly artificial character of these 
dialects, they probably retain forms which were at one time 
in general use, although that time may not have been the epoch 
when the dramas were written, and without referring to them, 
the structure of the modem verb could not be clearly under¬ 
stood. It is expedient to avoid discussing this question, lest 
attention should be drawn away from the real subject of this 
work, namely, the modern languages. All this part of the 
present chapter is merely introductory and is only inserted in 
older to pave the Way for a more intelligent appreciation of the 
origin and growth of Hindi and its fellows. 

In the M&harashtri or principal poetical dialect all conjuga¬ 
tions are reduced to the type of the first or Bhfi class, and the 
same holds good for the Qaurascni or chief prose dialect. Only 
here and there do wo find faint traces of the peculiarities of 
other conjugations. Of the six phases only three remain, 
active, passive, and causal. The passive differs from the 
active only in the form of tho root, the characteristic of the 
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Sanskrit passive having been worked into the stem, and the 
terminations of the active being added to it. The Atmnnepada 
and the dual are of course rejected. 

Of tenses these dialects have a still more restricted range 
than the Jaina Prakrits. They have the present, imperative 
and future, with traces of the potential. The past tense is 
chiefly formed by the p.p.p. with auxiliary verbs. Thus from 
V “ shine,” 

Present S. 1. 2. 3. 

P. 1. -frguft. °g, °»T, 2. °?> 3. 

Tta*. °*< °»fr. °w, °M- 

Here are observable those first indications of a confusion of 

A 

forms, and uncertainty in their use, which are always character¬ 
istic of that period in languages when the synthetical structure 
is breaking down into the analytical. In these dialects, as in 
Jaina Prakrit, the practice exists of inserting n as a junction 
vowel; thus we have such forms as “ I do,” Skr. 
instead of which would be the regular result of treating 

^iT as a Bhft verb, for “ let us go.” The presence 

of the f in S. 1 and P. I is accounted for by its being confused 
with that construction in which the present of is used with 
a past participle; thus wc find “ I was, made ” = Sanskrit 

and “I nave been sent ” = Skr. 

The imperative has the following forms— 

S. 2. ftn 3. P- 2. 3. 

T^TTf? ft^3- 

The S. 2 has also forms , yYsTW, pointing to a Sanskrit 

Atmane form and P. 2 similarly = Skr. "^1^4. 

though neither are used in a middle sense, but are equivalents 
as regards meaning of the Sanskrit active. 
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The following are a few examples: 



“look thou !” 

Skr. ?W. 

« bow thou !” 

99 


“ bear ye.” 

» 

WT- 

STTtl “go ye.” 

99 

YTcT- 

“ go away.” 

99 

VUcT- 

^typryf "get out of the way!” 

99 

■vu+Kd- 

“do.” 

99 


“ wake np.” 

99 

w rzrt-' 


The future most usually exhibits the form o5 the Sanskrit 
present in ttzt= yrtr. 

s. i. frfwTfa. 2 - fifawfa, 3. 

frfw 

P- 1. 2. 3. 

etc. 

This form is used indifferently with roots of all classes as in 
Pali, but here also there still subsist some traces of a future 
formed without the intermediate Yararuchi (vii. 16,17) 
gives the following:— 


y/ 5| “ hear,” 

fut. -sftWfa. 

Pr. 

V'^/'spenk,” 


» ^T^- 

^^“go,” 

»» L’it^rrfir] • 

» *T^- 

V “ weep,” 

ved.fr^nt?f- 

» 

V f^[ “know,” 


„ 


These forms are, however, justly regarded as exceptions; for 
the rule in scenic, as in other, Prakrits is to retain throughout 
the root-form of the present. The regular type of the future 
is that in issa-, and the above words have also a future formed 
in the regular way, ’rfwi. etc. This w 


1 Some of these are Magadhi Prakrit, but for my present purpose it is not neces¬ 
sary to draw a distinction between Mugadhi and Qauraseni. 
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is softened to t|, and the following vowel is weakened to 
producing as characteristic the syllables i/ii. Thus— 

v' “laugh,” S. 1. ffilfcflt. 2. 3. etc. 

• By a forgetfulness of the origin of such forms as the 

ordinary future terminations may be added to them too, just 
like dakkhmati in Pali (§ 4), so that we find and 

The various tenses which in Sanskrit indicate past time have 
already in Pali and the earlier Prakrits been fused down into 
one. In scenic Prakrit a further step is taken, and the 
syllables ia, erroneously written in in some MSS., are added to 
the root for all persons of the past tense (Yar. vii. 23, 24. 
Lassen, Inst. Pr., 353). This is probably the neuter of the 
p.p.p. in Sanskrit, and its use is due to the frequency of the 
construction with the instrumental. Instead of saying “ I saw, 
I went, I heard," the people said, " by me seen, gone, heard.” 
This point is one of great importance in modem Hindi and 
Gujarati. 

§ 8. While the Maharashtri and Qauraseni dialects are con¬ 
sidered the principal ones in the dramas, thex-e are yet others of 
great importance, such as the Magadhi, with its sub-dialects. 
Among these, however, it is necessary only to notice that called 
Apabhranfa. I do not wish here to touch upon the question 
whether the dialect called by this name in the dramas really 
represents the speech of any particular Indian province or not. 
I assume, for the sake of convenience, that Apabhranja is 
really a vulgar speech further removed from the classical idiom 
than Maharashtri or Qauraseni. There may have been half a 
dozen Apabhranfas, probably there were. In this section I am 
merely seeking to put together examples of verbal forms in a 
dialect one step nearer to modem times than the principal 
scenic Prakrits, and having done so, shall go on to my own 
special subject. 
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All that we can expect in the way of tenses after what has 
been said in the preceding sections, is a present, an imperative, 
and a future. The rest of the verbal work is done by participles. 

Vnw “ask,” Present S. 1. 2. 3. °^T5;. * 

°Tlfa 

p. i. tratm, 2. 3. 

°T?f. 

V If “do," Imperative S. 2. efiyff, P. 1. P. 2. 

« 

®lrfT> v® • 

In the future, although the form with the characteristic issa 
is found as = ^TfTtzrfrt, Skr. V yet more commonly 

we find the form in which w has been softened to ^; thus 
S. 1. 2. 3. «*«• 

The grammarians also give a 

P. 1. in gf as ^rreTF = *Sf^ZTT*T- 

The participles resemble in most respects those in other 
Prakrit dialects, but that in Tfsj becomes Ti, as and 

The gerund ends in fur, fegur, and 
a softened form fg; the ordinary Qauraseni form ^^51, which 
will be found in several modern languages, is here also used. 
To the gerund rather than to the inflhitive, as the grammarians 
would have it, seems to belong the form in as , the 

exact genesis of which is doubtful, though, as to the final 5T, 
there is an analogy in the true infinitive WtpJFF, which very 
closely approaches to Chand’s forms, as ^TTJTJ?, • 

In addition to the above forms which are found in scenic 
Apabhranfa, others and those mo/e genuine fragments of 
popular speech are to be picked out from scraps that have 
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been preserved by bards. It is much to be wished that we had 
more of Hemachandra’s works accessible, as in them we should 
doubtless find a rich mine of such words. Thus for all past 
. tenses there is the participial form in ^ for all three persons, as 

^rfind = 3jrf*m (^th) . 

^ftCT3=^fqci. 

It has a plural in or'm,as: 

W?IT= '’RPIfU: 

e 

Sometimes also the « of the singular is rejected and a sub¬ 
stituted, as There are other forms to be found 

in these poems which will be referred to hereafter when the 
modern forms which they illustrate are under discussion. 

As a general result from the preceding brief sketches it may 
be asserted that Sanskrit, Pali, and the Prakrits taken collectively 
as the languages of the earlier stage have a common structure, 
though in different grades. Sanskrit, with its full range of 
synthetical tenses, yet admits here and there analytical con¬ 
structions. Pali docs the same, though its synthetical tenses 
are fewer and simpler. The Prakrits reduce the tenses still 
further, and make greater use of participial constructions. The 
treatment of the root-syllable also shows a gradually increasing 
tendency to simplification,'for whereas in Sanskrit it is changed 
in form repeatedly in the various tenses, a practice begins in 
Pali and grows more common as we go down the stream, of 
using in all parts of the verb that form of the root which is 
found in the Sanskrit present. 

From the review of these languages given above the passive 
and causal have been purposely omitted, because the parts which 
they play in the development of the modern verb are peculiar, 
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and will bo better understood when seen side by side with the 
modem forms. The desiderative and intensive have left few 
or no traces of their existence, and may be passed over un¬ 
noticed. 

§ 9. We may now approach the languages of the present 
day, and the discussion becomes more minute and particular. 
Though the verb of the new world has ways of its own, yet it 
stretches out hands across the gulf of centuries to the old world 
verb, and supports its claim to descent from it by still pre¬ 
serving traces unmistakeable, though often faint-and irregular, 
of the ancient forms and systems. 

As in the noun, so also in the verb, the first thing to be con¬ 
sidered is the stem. The modem verbal stem undergoes no 
changes, but remains absolutely the same throughout all moods, 
tenses and persons. To this rule there is a small though im¬ 
portant exception, consisting of some participles of the preterite 
passive which are derived direct from the Prakrit forms, and 
are thus early Tadbhavas. The number of these early Tadbhava 
participles differs in the various languages. They are most 
numerous, as might be expected, in Sindhi, which has a hundred 
and forty of them in a total of about two thousand verbs. In 
Panjabi, Gujarati and Marathi the number is rather less, while 
in Hindi only five, and in Bengali and Oriya only two exist. 
They will be found, together with their derivations, in Chapter 
m. §§ 46, 47, 48.- 

With this slight exception the vernal stem remains unaltered 
throughout. Thus, having got, by means hereafter to be ex¬ 
plained, the word sun Tor “hear,” Hindi simply tacks on to it 
the terminations; thus stuind to hear-, suntd hearing, sun& 
heard, sunun I hear, tune he hears, suno hear ye! sunegu he 
will hear, sunkar having heard. 

Primary stems are almost always monosyllabic, but secondary 
or derivative stems have often more syllables than one. The 
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latter may be brought under three heads. First, stems derived 
from Sanskrit roots with which a preposition has already been 
compounded, principally f%, TT, and as utar “descend,” 
niknl “ go out,” pasar “ spread,” sankoch “ distress.” Second, 
stems formed by reduplication, as jhanjhan “ tinkle,” tliarthar 
“flutter.” Third, stems with an added syllable, as gutak 
“ swallow,” g/imtt “ drag,” karkach, “ bind.” 

It was seen above that in the old world verb there were six 
phases, and that two of these, the desiderative and intensive, have 
since been lost. The modem verb having to provide for active, 
neuter, passive, causal and other phases, has been obliged to 
have recourse to processes of its own, by which it arrives at 
the possession of a much wider range than Sanskrit can boast 
of, and does it too by far simpler means. Partly this result is 
obtained by ingenious adaptations of Prakrit forms, partly by 
modifications of, or additions to, its own stems, and partly by 
combining two stems together. It will first, therefore, be 
necessary to examine what phases the modern verb has, and 
then to proceed to examine the processes by which it has 
provided itself with the necessary forms for each phase. 

§ 10. Those phases which are expressed by one word may be 
ranged as regards meaning in a regular scale of grades of ac¬ 
tion, according to the degree and kind of activity they express. 
In the following scheme we take the neuter as the point of 
quiescence, and trace degrees which start,from it towards a 
positive pole indicating activity, and a negative pole indicating 
passivity. 

Nboativb —3 —2 —1 0 +1 +2 +3 +4 Positive 

Pols. <-^-*- > ^^ Pole. 
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The foregoing table looks, I fear, somewhat fanciful, but I 
know not how better to express a matter which is a striking 
and very important feature in the modern Aryan verb. It 
may be explained by considering each phase separately. 

The neuter verb (0) expresses neither action nor passion. It 
conceives of the subject as in a condition of more existence, as 
being something, not doing, and is therefore the simplest phase 
of verbal description. Pure neuter verbs are ho “be,” rah 
“ remain.” 

The next grade is the active intransitive (+1) which con¬ 
ceives of the subject as indeed acting, but acting in such a 
way that his action does not pass beyond himself to affect 
an external object, as sock “think,” chal “walk,” phir “re¬ 
volve.” 

The active transitive comes next (+2). In this the subject 
is considered as acting in such a way that his action affects 
external objects, as mdr “ beat,” hit6. “ eat,” pi “ drink.” 

The next grade is the causal (+3), in which the subject acts 
upon an external object in such a way as to cause it to act in 
its turn upon a second object, as H. eund “cause to hear,” 
H. pltird “ cause to turn.” 

In some of the languages there is a yet further grade, tho 
double causal (+4), in which the subject causes the first object 
to set in motion a second object, so that it affects a third object, 
as S. phcrd “ cause to cause to turn,” S. ghdrd “ cause to cause 
to wound.” ■ r 

Returning now to the neuter or central point, and starting 
off again in the opposite direction towards the negative pole, we 
arrive at the passive intransitive (—1). In this phase the 
subject not only takes no action, but is himself under the in¬ 
fluence of exterior agencies. It differs as much from the 
neuter on one hand as from the passive on the other, and is a 
sort of middle voice. It is called in Sanskrit grammar Bhdva- 
or Sahga-bheda, and is principally used in Gujarati, though ex- 
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isting in the other languages also, as G-. abhadd “he polluted” 
(he in a state of pollution), H. ban “ be built ” (be in process 
of construction). 

The passive (—2) is that phase which regards the subject as 
no longer an agent, but as being acted upon, as S. dhoija “ be 
washed.” 

Lastly comes the passive causal (—3), where the subject 
causes an object to be acted upon by a second object, as M. 
mdravi “ cause to be struck.” 

It must not be supposed that all of these phases are found in 
every language. On the contrary, in none of the languages 
are there separate forms for each phase. It is only on re¬ 
viewing the whole seven in a body that the full range of 
phases is seen. Generally speaking, the eight phases are re¬ 
presented by six sets of forms : 


1. Neuter, including 

2. Active, „ 

3. Passive, „ 

4. Causal, „ 

5. Passive Causal, „ 

6. Double Causal, „ 


0 , 

+ 2 . 
- 2 . 
+3. 


-3. 
+ 4. 


+1 and —1. 


The double causal and passive have separate and distinct 
forms only in Sindhi. The passive, however, is found in some 
rustic dialects of Hindi. Generally the use of the passive con¬ 
struction is avoided by having recourse to the passive intransi¬ 
tive (—1) or the neuter ((J), the former of which has a distinct 
form in Gujarati, Old Hindi, and Bengali, and in the construc¬ 
tion of sentences in which it is used resembles the active, 
like mpulo in Latin. 

Of the above phases the neuter and active are the simplest, 
the other forms being derived from them by the addition of 
syllables or internal modifications; the secret of the formation 
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of the modern verb is therefore to be sought for in the neuter 
and active. 

§ 11. Some verbal stems are found only in the neuter foftn, 
others, again, only in the active, while a third and somewhat 
large class has both a neuter and an active form. For con¬ 
venience, the first two classes may be called single stems, and 
the last double stems. Those double stems arise from the cir¬ 
cumstance that two separate but, so to speak, twin verbs, have 
been made by the moderns out of one old Aryan root, each 
modern stem being derived from a different part of the old 
verb, as will be shown further on. 

Among single stems, those which are neuter (including 
active intransitive and passive intransitive) supply the place of 
an active by employing the causal, thus H. ^^T»TT (passive in¬ 
transitive) “to be made,” takes as its corresponding active 
^sfT«TT “to make,” which is really a passive causal, meaning 
“to cause to be made.” Those single stems which are active 
mostly require no neuter, but should it be necessary to express 
one, the passive intransitive is used, as ^npTT “ to tell,” 
qfCTVt “ to be called.” 

Moreover, in Sanskrit there is a class of verbs derived from 
nouns, and called denominatives, which express the being in 
the state described by the parent noun, and sometimes (though 
more rarely) the action of the subject. Verbs of this sort are 
common in all languages of the Aryan stock, and notably so in 
modem English, where a verb may'be formed almost at will 
from any noun; thus we say “ to eye,” “ to mouth,” “ to beard,” 

“ to house oneself,” “ to shoe a horse,” etc. In Sanskrit these 
verbs take the form of the tenth conjugation, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to regard them as causals. Ex¬ 
amples are Sanskrit agadyati “he is in good health,” from 
agada “healthy”; chapaldyate "he trembles,” from chapala • 
“tremulous”; panditdyale “he is learned,” or “he acts the 
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pedant,” from pandita “a (so-called) learned man”; 1 yoUrayati 
“ lie yokes,” from yoktram “ a yoke.” Probably from this cause 
it arises that there are in the moderns neuter verbs with a 
causal termination, as M. "to bang,” “crack,” 

H. V<KTHT “to be amazed,” “to totter.” See § 28. 

All these points will be noticed in detail in their proper 
place, they are cursorily mentioned here as an introduction 
to the general subject, and to show that there is an inter¬ 
change and playing to and fro of forms and meanings which 
is somewhat difficult to unravel, and the more so as in collo¬ 
quial usage the verbs are often very laxly and capriciously 
employed. 

§ 12. Single neuter verbs are to a great extent early Tad- 
bhavas as far as their stems arc concerned, and consequently 
retain the Prakrit type. Thus they exhibit few or no traces of 
the tenfold classification of the Sanskrit or of the numerous 
phonetic changes that take place in the interior of the verb, 
but follow as a rule the form of the root in the present tense 
of the BM class. Here follows a list of some of the simplest 
and most used stems in the modern languages derived from 
verbs which in Sanskrit arc Bhu. In the dictionaries the 
modem verbs are generally shown under the infinitive mood, 
but in the following lists I have thought it better to give only 
the stem; the reader can add the form of the infinitives if he 
wishes to refer to them in the dictionaries, as H. »TT, P. nfT °r 
«n, S. ijr, G. M. nr, 0. ^T. In the Bengali dictionaries 
verbs are given under the stem alone. 

• 

Skr. V ^"be,” pres. Pa- and frffT, Pr. 

ftT- h. fr and so in all, except S. , and in O. is contracted 

1 A pandit in the present day in India is an individual who is supposed to be 
deeply read in all the most useless parts of Sanskrit literature, and is densely 
ignorant and contemptuous of all other branches of human knowledge. 


von. in. 
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to This verb will bo treated at full length further on as the chief 
auxiliary of these languages (see Chapter IV. § 66). 

V ^1 “move,” ^HfrT, Pa. id. Pr. H. S. ^T, P. x[3J, 

G. ^35, M. ^TTH. ^35, O. B. ^TTH- 

V stick,” WJTfrT, Pa. HHfTf and HTl rfd . Pr. HTJT?\ where the 

TIT is probably caused by the passive HHT^ or the p.p.p. wT*T, H. , 
P. wlTJT, S. T^T ], in the rest It is neuter in the modems. 

V' cRUT “ tremble,” Pa. id., Pr. gfXTT, H. ^TJ, grtq, P. 

S. <*<?, G. M. B. itfPI, 0. <TPRT. 

V “ wnuder,” Pa. HHfrT, Pr. HU?; (Vik. iv. passim), H. HU. 

Hf, H^, P. HTH, iff or h 3. S. HH> HU. H^> H^, G. HH. HH, 
M. Hfa, iff*. 

There is little that is remarkable in the above list, the 
modem forms being regularly produced by the working of the 
usual phonetic laws. The verb stM “ stand,” being one of the 
common auxiliaries, demands a fuller notice. Here follow 
some of the principal tenses in the old languages : 

sxa. pa. pr. 

V ^TT and B7 i. S. 3 ) (Mg.), f%jf^ (Caur .), 

pres. .1 * 3FSI?;, ZT?;(Var.viii.25,26). 

P. 3. fwfffl.'jtfcT f%#f?l, f^ffrT. ^tfrT. 

Impv. S. 2. fHB fHJ f%TB, f^f, ZTff. 

S.3. fHfg, 3TrT fJTtff, f^ff, 

Future S. 3. Hmgfa ZWfrT j 

Infin. THj j • 

p.p.p. * fzt fptf. fa*l- 

Gerund fWT 3^T. 3WR f3W> f^T- 
Prakrit 

Of the three forms in_that having 37 as its root-syllable 

has survived to modem times, though in most cases with the 
dental instead of the cerebral aspirate. In H. there is only a 
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fragment in the shape of a past participle S. EfT wj. Eft /., P. 
e) m. Eft /. S. G. and 0. have a whole verb, thus— 


6. 

infinitive “ to be.” 

o. 

ei^ (Ermj) 

0 . 

fERT (ETT^^T) 

Aorist S. 1. fWT 

EJT3 

Emi 

(-Skr. pres.) 2. fEnj, Epf 

I 

En^S (ETRI) 

ETT^3 

3. fEHI 

ETTS (EHEJ) 

Errn 

P. 1. fET3T 


EJT3 

2. fET^ 

EJT^ft 

En^ 

•3. fEnfffa 

ETRT 

ETiffT 

Present part. Eft^t 

ETcft 

EJTB 

Past part. fETSft 

ET^ft and Etftsft 

fERTT 

Future S. 3. Eft^ 

ET$ 

fER 

P. 3. Eft^T 

EH) 

fEf^ 

The structure of these forms 

will be found 

discussed in 


Ch. IV. § 69. M. has an old poetical “to be,” but from 
the Pr. form there is, as far as I know, only one de¬ 
scendant, and that is the modern Oriya adjective Pd'Sl “ stand¬ 
ing,” which seems to point to Pr. f^fgrsjj, Skr. fiER. 

It is interesting here to notice the parallel treatment of 
Sanskrit ^TT and Latin sta in their respective descendants. 
Both roots survive, but have almost entirely lost the sense of 
“ standing,” and have come to mean “ be,” “ become.” In S. 
G. and 0. the above quoted verbs are used as auxiliaries denot¬ 
ing a more special and definite kind of being or becoming, and 
are thus distinguished from the less definite auxiliaries derived 
from E^or ^FS.. Sindhi lnianu and thianu, Gujarati hoviin and 
ihavun, Oriya hoibu. and thibd, stand to each other exactly in the 
same relation as Spanish scr from esse does to estar (from stare). 
Thus Pedro es enamorado “Pedro is loving (by disposition),” but 
Pedro estd enamorado “ Pedro is in love (with some one).” So 
el es hue,no “ he is good (by nature),” but cl estd btteno “ he is 
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well (in health).” In Italian, although stare still means “to 
stand,” yet it is constantly and regularly used in the sense of 
being, thus sto leggendo “I am reading,” does not imply that 
the speaker stands while he reads, hut merely indicates that he 
is engaged in reading; just so an Oriya would say parhu th&un. 
Stai bene ? “ art thou well ? ” sta qui vicino “ he is living close 
by,” would be correctly rendered in 0. by the exactly parallel 
expressions bhala th&it ? and ethi nikat th&e. In French, as in 
Hindi, the verb has been lost, and a Frenchman has to use the 
roundabout expression it se tient debout for “ho is standing,” 
literally “he holds himself on end,” just in the some way as the 
Indian has to say kAard hai literally “ he is propped up,” 
(T^gr = Pr. = Skr. Hfia* from y/ W to support). 

§ 13. Examples of verbs derived from roots which in Sanskrit 
belong to other conjugations than the first are now adduced to 
show how completely all traces of the peculiarities of those 
conjugations have been abandoned. 

Skr. y/ ITT "go,” ii. ellfci, Pn. id., Pr. 5tTf^ and WPSTf^ (the latter as 
if from a Bhd verb HTUfa), H - 3TT. P. M. B. id., Q. and O. retain 5TT in 
some tenses, but in others shorten it to G. 0. fa. 

V ^“sleep,” ii. ^TftrfTT, IV HtrfW. Pr. TTST*;, H-Tft. 

P. HT, S. TTTg, 0. H, B. and 0. Ht- 

^ >• 

V Hi “ fear,” iii. faiffa, Pn. HTHfa. Pr. Hhj?;, flfT 

(Var. iii. 19), M. fa, H. G. , WlfLfa? (not in the rest). 

V H7T "dance,” iv. spffa, Pn. Pr. Trp^;, H. HT^T, P. HW, 

S. G. M. 0. B. 

V T[3i “ he able,” v. ^sRtfcT and iv. TT^TfrT. Pn. Effil, 

■HsEUFlPd . Pr. *85*. GfibUplfd. and H. T?«R, P. S. 

s# ^ 

G. M. sp*. 

In ndch, as in several other verbs derived from Div roots, the 
characteristic H of the Div class seems to have got mixed up 
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■with the root and has thus been preserved. Although in sak 
both Pali and Prakrit retain some traces of the peculiar type of 
the Su class, the moderns entirely reject them and form as if 
from a Bhu root, thus H. “he can,” postulates a Sanskrit 
TT^ifTT, and so with the other languages. 

How the following verb came by its modem form I know 
not, but all the authorities agree in referring it to V It is 
a very common word, and it is just these very common words 
that are the most difficult to trace. Perhaps ^became and 
so and wYwT. 1 

8kr ' ^ iL and Pr. (Mrich. 230, end of 

Act vL) Old H. (o is short in Pr.), H. S. all the rest 

§ 14. In the above examples the modem verb retains the 
form of the present tense, but there is a tolerably large class 
of stems which retain the type of the p.p.p. of Sanskrit as 
modified by the Prakrits. 2 These verbs express positions of the 
body, states or conditions whether material or mental, and the 
possession of qualities. The past participle of the Sanskrit has 
been treated as an adjective and a new verb formed form it, 
just as in English we have verbs “ to contract,” “ to respect,” 
“to edit,” from the Latin contractus, respectus, edit us, the re¬ 
spective past participles of contrahere, respicerc and ccicrc. 

The modem Romance languages often preserve a long string 
of nouns derived from a Latin verbal root, while they have lost 
the verb itself; for instance, French, while it‘possesses no verb 

1 Since writing the above I see that Hemachandra gives boUa'i ns one of the ten 
Prakritisms of kath; he means it evidently not as derived from kath, which is im¬ 
possible, but as a popular equivalent (Pischel's Hem. iv! 2). In the same shtrn he 
gives also tanghm for kath, in which we see the origin of M. suiijanm “ to speak.” 
Hemachandra has also hcllM =katliayishyati (iv. 360), bottium — katliayitum, bollitm 
■skathyante (1), ib. 383. But he gives bruva as the equivalent of bru in iv. 391, so 
that the origin of bot still remains doubtful. 

* This process was indicated by me in Vol. I. p. 179. Hoernle afterwards 
discussed it as if it was his own discovery in Indian Antiquary, vol. i. p. 347. 
Perhaps he had not then seen my first volume. 
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directly representing the Latin sta “stand,” has numerous 
nouns from that root, as station, Stage, from statio, itat from 
status. From these nouns fresh verbs are derived, as staiionner 
and the like. So also the modern Indian languages, while they 
have lost such roots as dip, kmm, as verbs, have nouns dipa, 
dtya and derivatives, also krama as a noun with numerous 
secondary formations. 

Analogous to this is the practice wo are now discussing of 
forming verbs from Sanskrit participles, a practice which 
begins as early as Prakrit, and appears to have arisen from 
the habit mentioned in § 2 of forming a definite preterite by 
compounding the participle with as in “I have 

gone.” It was pointed out in § 7 that this practice had been 
extended in Prakrit so widely that it had resulted in giving a 
termination in ffy| to the present tense, as in qfq^fi^. Ex¬ 
amples are: 

Skr. V “enter,” with A3q, “take a seat,” Le. to pass 

from a standing to a sitting posture, p.p.p. ^iqfqTJ “seated,” Pa. 

Pr. -ZMU and later whence, by rejection of \3, 

H. WE, P. id., M. where the last consonant is due to a confusion 
between ffe and qB- G. has ifaj, which is from Skr. pres. fa- 

Its p.p.p. is 8. also fq? by softening of to p.p.p. q^T- 

With H, qfqn, “enter,” “penetrate, ” P. qfqjY Pr. whence H. 

q<f, “ to enter ” (generally with the idea of penetrating forcibly). G. 
again qif from qfqijfa, p.p.p. q^t, S. fqf, p.p.p. UTt- 

Skr. */qq; “cook,” q^frT, p.p.p. h3i, Pa. Pr. H. qqi “to 

be cooked,” to be in process of cooking (if you ask, “ Is dinner ready ? ” 
your man answers, qqirlT “It is being cooked”), P. qfg, G. qr«fi, 
M. fqqi. It also means “ to ripen,” “ to be in course of growing ripe,” 
B. There is also a stem from the present qvrfrT, as S. qxf “ to 

grow ripe,” p.p.p. qqrt- H. and all the rest have qq, but in the sense 
of rotting, decaying. 
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Skr. y/ TTTf “dry,” p.p.p. Pa. Pr. * 35 ^, H. ^ “ to be dry,” 

P. S. G. M. gtfi, B. 0. 3T36. 

Skr. V 3^ “ break ,” p.p.p. Pa. Pr. Tfuft, H. *n*T “to flee” 

(said originally of an army, “to be broken up and dispersed”), G. 

SI. Ht*r, "to yield, give way,” also »t^T a, "to break,” O. ifRI* Here 
again there are stems as if from the present form Bhft VfgffJ, Pa. 

Pr. H. Vp5T “ to be broken,” and »P3J. (See § ID.) 

Skr. “go,” with ^3T, p.p.p. ^3 "sprung up,” Pr. -373^1, 

H. '3JT, “to spring up” (as a plant), P. ^3771, S. G. >331, U. ^3713. 


It is questionable whether we should here class some words 
which come from v'TJ with '3^. The present would be 
3^ <t7T» but though the p.p.p. in Sanskrit is 3^3, yet in 
such verbs Prakrit forms the p.p.p. on the model of the 
present tense, and has as if from Skr. so that 

the modern verbs ^vry. '3H^T, and the like keep the type of 
the present tense as much ns that of the participle. 

Another very common word is “ to rise,” but in this case 
Prakrit has already adopted this form for all parts of the verb, 
as has also Pali; thus from V ^ Skr. makes 3WT “ to 
stand up.” 

SKR. | *x. 1 ML 


Present 

S. 3. 3frrefH 

Impv. 

S. 2. ^frre 


S.3. 

Future 

S. 3. 

Pres. part. 


P.p.p. 

3f?33 

Infin. 

3<i«n3 


■zfjnt 




Gerund 3<'4t£( -<J£ (<<, dgffWT 

Here, whatever be the form taken in Sanskrit, both Pali and 
Prakrit assume a stem and conjugate it as if it were a 
Bhh verb throughout. It seems as though 3^ being com- 
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pounded with B7 had lost its final consonant, thereby making 
a form 3B7, whence Prakrit Sanskrit has adopted the 

opposite course, and while keeping intact, has sacrificed 
the 77 of 75217 in the non-conjugational tenses, retaining it in the 
conjugational ones where it is prevented from coalescing with 
the preposition by the reduplicated syllable. In the moderns we 
have H. 33 , P. 3 J, S. 33 and ’ 33 ', and in all the rest 33- 
The stem 7 If has undergone a change of meaning which is 
explainable only by bringing it under this head. 

Skr. V T? “desert,” 7!7jf7T, usually found in Prakrit only in 
the p.p.p., ( = 7^3) in the sense of “deserted,” then 

almost adverbially, as “ without,” henco probably the meaning 
which it bears in the modem languages, "to stop,” “stay,” 
“remain,” from the idea of being deserted, left behind. It is 7^7 
in H. and all except M. 77 f, G. Tj£. It is ancillary in most 
of the languages as Tilft “ go on reading.” (See § 72,10). 

§ 15. Single active stems exhibit the same method of forma¬ 
tion as the single neuter stems given in § 12. A few examples 
are given of roots which in Sanskrit are of the Bliu, or the 
closely allied Div, Tud, and Chor classes. 

Skr. “ cat,” RTT^ffT. Pa. id., Pr. 737* (Vnr. viii. 27, for TcTr^), 

II. T^T, and so in all. Gipsy khava, Hash. khyun, Singhalese kanavtl} 
Skr. “chew,” 33f3, Pr. 3S[T> H - ^TT*. P- 3W> S. 

G. M. 3PT, 0. 3>37, B. TfR. 

Skr. V “ read,” Pa. id., Pr, TJ3T- H - ^ (P«ri')> P- M. G. 

id., S. TTSf (which is only their way of writing TJ 3 ), B. tfg, 0. TJ3- 
Skr. j 77® “ ask,” Pa. Trt^frT, Pr. H. TT®, P. TT®, 

G. B. id., M. ^(see Vol. I. p. 218), 0. tj®, 77377 ;. 

Skr. V 777*1 (and Tpi) “seek,” i. 777*^3. x. 77737^3. Pa- *773f3 
and Pr. 7773®, H. 7773, P. 773, S. Tf? (many), G. If. 7773, 

B. 77t3, O. 7773- 


1 Childers, in J.R.A.S. toL tuL p. 146. 
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Skr. ✓ TX“ kec P” Pa- Pr' T^T- H- “keep,” 

“Iso simply “ to put,” qT«ft =ft xff? qy; “put the book on tbe 

stool," P. S. -^T, G. M. B. XP3, O. Singh. rakinavS. 

. Skr. “say,” P. qRf?T. Pr. q|?\ H. , 

P. S. B. O. id. In M. it is wanting. G. ifiij, Singh, kiyanctxdi. 

Those roots which belong to other conjugations are almost 
always reduced to the Bhu type, even if Prakrit retains any of 
the conjugational peculiarities the moderns do not. They take 
in most instances the root-form of the present as it occurs in 
Prakrit, and keep it throughout. Instances are : 

Skr. V tTT “ know,” be. StTWlffT, Pa. id., Pr. 3li((j iffT, also ^ (<jJ^ (Pr. 
keeps oj | oi throughout, but it and Pa. occasionally drop the initial, having 
vmf*. ctc -)> H- B, BTR, the rest snot. Gipsy janam, Hash, sdnutt, 
Singh, dannavd. 

Skr. l!f “do,” viiL qiOffl* Pa. id. (see § 1 and § 4), Pr. and 

qiT(S[ and the stem is adopted in most tenses. The moderns universully 
reject all forms but qpf, which they use throughout except in the p.p.p., 
which is the phonetic equivalent of Prakrit (see § 48). 

Skr. V ^ “ hear,” v. Pa. wftfiT. Pr. H. *pj, 

and in all or ^pj. 

Skr. y/ “get,” v. ^T lftfr l (but also i. qTTqffT). Pa. WU^TtfrT, 
’WtRTfa and qrafrfa, Pr- (see § 5) seldom used alone. Old H. 

qjxq “ to obtain,” also used in the sense of giving. 

-srf^ ii 

“ Having obtained wisdom and the aid of Sarasen (Saraswati).” 

—Chand, Pr. R. i. xv. 

Also G. qftq “ to give,” which is the ordinary word in that language, may 
be from this root or from Fnr more common is the compound 

with H = UTO, Pa. as above. Pr. qT3TH^ and later qrqT> Old H - antl 
P. qr3, H. qrq and qr, S. qf, O. id., G. q-R, M. qrq, B. qrtft. In 
all in the sense of finding, getting, obtaining. 
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Skr. v 7HJ “ seize,” ix. *l^Tf?l • The treatment of this root is peculinr. 
Pa. for the most part takes a form aud l >r - generally • Some 

of the principal tenses are given here. 

SKR. j FA. | rIt - 

Pres. S.3. *T$iTf?T 

Atm. Pres. S. 1. » » 

i Aor. s. 3. wrf?. ^rr*ff? 

Impv. S. 2. TTfiTf 

S. 3. ^TTH *P£?I 

itnpv.Atm. p.2. *i^h4 5ni|^ 

Fnt. S. 1. XTfYunfa 5rfH?W 

s.3. nrfNrfa *iwfa Ttfrsmr. 

Infin. 

p.p.p. *rf?7Tt 

Gerund 

There arc thus two types in Pa. ganh and gah, and three in 
Pr. genh, gah, and ghe. The double t in ghettum and ghettum 
arises, I fancy, from e being short in Pr., and is not an organic 
part of the word (Yar. viii. 15). 

In the modem languages H. has 7T5[ as an archaic and poetic 
word. P. also *Tf. But M. il “ take,” is very much used, as 
also S. fjpf , and 0. vfa, the other languages prefer the stem % 
from ^rH- Singh, gannatd, perhaps Gipsy gelam, is connected with 

this root, though it means rather “to bring.” (Paspati, p. 241.) 
•* 

§ 16. Some Sanskrit roots ending In vowels have undergone 
curious and interesting changes in the modem languages. 
Such is Skr. V "-give,” iii. This is one of the 

primitive Indo-European race-words, and being such we pro¬ 
bably have not got it in its original form in Sanskrit. With 
the idea of giving is intimately connected that of dividing, or 
apportioning, and wc find in Sanskrit several roots with this 
meaning, all of which seem to point back to some earlier 


5ft?. 5ft?? 
’ft?! 
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common root which has been lost. Thus we have V ^T, in. 
^ifB “give,” V'efT or ii. ^rfB and iv. STfa “divide,” 
V ^T?T, i- ^T*rB and i| i. ^nB. Some grammarians, misunder¬ 
standing a rule of Panini’s about reduplication, have imagined 
'a v' i. ^B, but this does not seem to be entitled to a 
scparato existence. 1 It is also to be observed that in some roots 
in & there are traces of a form in e or ai, which may perhaps 
be the older form, as irT and 3} “to sing,” 'tznr and “to 
meditate,” J*TT and 7% “ to languish,” MT and % “ to wither,” 
TT and B “to rescue,” 7TT and B “to measure.” Also roots 
ending in d exhibit in the course of conjugation many forms 
in which the root-vowel is changed to i or e. It is not within 
our scope to do more than hint at all these points, as possibly 
accounting for the fact that at a very early stage the root 
began to be superseded by and that in the modem 
languages the universal form is BE. The principal tenses in 
Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit are here shown together. 



BItt. 

PA. 

PR. 

Pres. 

s. 1 . ^rfB 

BWfB 

^fB 


s. 3. i^rfB 




P. i. 


BBY 


P.3. ^fB 



Imp?. 

S.2. 

tff 

tff 


s. 3. <^rrg 



Atm. 

P-2. 



Fut. 

s.3. srnafB 



Iiifin. 

Vt 



Pres. Part. 


Bftft f.) 

P.p.p. 




Gerund 


^T. 

\ <3\ Uj t ^ i i ^ 


* Westerga&rd, Bad. Sanskr. p. 6, note. 
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Childers thinks the form deli has arisen either from Sanskrit 
dayate, or from confusion with the imperative drhi. The form 
dajjati he, with great probability, considers as a future on the 
analogy of dekh (see § 4). In Qauraseni Prakrit the form ? is 
used throughout (Yar. xii. 4), as also in the moderns. H. 

P. II. G-. id., S. B. alone has ^7, 0. shortened in some 
tenses to Gipsy dam, Kash. dyun, Singh, denava. This 
is one of the few irregular verbs in the modem languages; 
being subjected to numerous contractions, and retaining several 
early Tadbhava forms. 

Further examples are: „ 

Skr. VUT “ drink,” L fq^fiT [Vedic qrf?T, there is also iv. 

Pa. fxRfiT and fqq«, Pr. fq^, H. tft, S. and B. fq, in nil 
the rest xft. Gipsy pidva, Kash. cliyun, perhaps through an old form 
pyun, Singh, tonava, p.p.p. if. 

Skr. y/ ^ “lead,” 1. qTlfw, Pa. *Tf<T, Pr. ^ (pres, 

part. = Skr. fut. TUX^t = Skr. vfUTTfJT, Impv. = Skr. 

HTf). Used in the moderns only in composition, thus— 

(a) With ^1=^^ “bring,” Pa. ^I%frT, Pr. H. Upl 

“bring,’’ in all the rest qfprf. Kashin, anun, Gipsy andca. 

(i) With qf7; = qf7vft “ lead round the sacrificial fire during the 
marriage ceremony,” hence, “tomarry,” Old-H. q^qj.qTTTT, 

p. UT^TUf, s. qqy, G. M. qr^. 

Skr. t/Tt “fly,” with =^ft “fly up,” i. iv. 

Pr. H. (iiy) “to fly,” and so in r all. S. has TlfTT], probably 

a diminutive. Kashm. wudun, Gipsy urydea. 

The root tit “ to go,” was mentioned above; with the preposi¬ 
tion ’3IT forming 411 <iT, it means “to come,” and it is from this 
word that the following arc apparently derived: 

Skr. WST "come,” ii. WETTfa, Pa. id., Pr. ’SfT’qTi;, H. ^ 

“to come,” P. id., G. M. Tf, Gipsy avdva, Kash. yun. The B. 
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o. s. seem to corae from W^T^ffT. but both in B. 
and O. one often hears ’SIT, thus O. iIsilS or Sila, “he came,” and 
S. makes the imperv. tiu, so that there is some confusion between the two 
Toots. 

In the roots ending in long i the modern languages have 
words descended from compound verbs only, and in them the 
final vowel of the root has dropped out altogether, while in 
roots ending in long a there is a tendency to soften the final 
vowel into t or e. 

* 

§ 17. A few words must ho given to a verb which has been 
somewhat hotly discussed of late. In all the modem languages 
except perhaps M., the idea of seeing is expressed by dekh. 
Kashmiri has deskun, Gipsy dikdva, and Singhalese dikannva. 
The root is in Sanskrit V but the present is not in use; 
instead of it classical Sanskrit uses tnjrfTT, from which M. 
derives its verb tit? . Marathi stands alone in using this stem, 
instead of dekh. From V ?TT comes future sfwftT, and it is 
from this future that Childers derives the Pali f<i. He 
shows' that in the earlier Pali writings it is always used in a 
future sense, and only in later times becomes a present. As I 
hinted above (§ 4, p. 16), it is very probable that the vulgar, 
missing in this word the characteristic issa of their ordinary 
future, considered it a present, and made a double future 
dakkhissati. A similar process has been shown to have taken 
place in several verbs in Prakrit. Pisehel draws attention to a 
fact pointed out in Vol. I. p. 162 of this work, that there is 
much similarity between dekh and the Prakrit pekkh from 
Sanskrit 5vr. He, however, goes so far as to assume that the 
word dekh was unknown to the authors of the dramas, that 
they used pekkh, which has been changed to dekkh by the copy- 

. * In Kuhn's Beitr&ge zur vergletcheudcn Spracbforsdmng, vol. Til. p. 430. 
Piscliol's artido is in the same work. 
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ists who heard this latter word used round them every day, 
while they did not know of pekh. Unfortunately for this 
ingenious theory, it happens that the word pekh is extremely 
common in Hindi, Bengali, and Panjabi literature of the 
middle ages, and is still used in many rustic dialects of Hindi. 
The idea of a northern Indian scribe not knowing pekh is quite 
untenable. Weber (Prakrit Studien, p. 69) has a long article 
on this subject, controverting the views of Childers as supported 
by Pischel. The learned professor would derive dekkh from 
the desiderative of which is but I am unable to 

follow the arguments adduced, or to see how a^word meaning 
“to wish to see” should come to mean “to see.” Nor do 
there appear to be any actual facts in support of this theory, 
such as texts in which the word occurs in a transitional state of 
meaning or form. The few dcsideratives that have left any 
traces in modem times retain the desiderative meaning, as 
piijusd “thirsty,” from pip dm (see Yol. II. p. 81). However, I 
must say to the learned disputants— 

“ Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites.” 

For my own part the impression I derive from the controversy 
is that dekh is derived through dekkh from dakkh, which is 
Sanskrit future turned into a present by a vulgar error. 

The idea suggested by me (in Yol. I. p. 161 et seqq.) must be 
modified accordingly. It was not so entirely erroneous as 
Pischel thinks, for Sanskrit IT represents an older c(j, which 
seems to be preserved in the future. 

§ 18. The examples adduced in the preceding sections will 
have sufficiently illustrated the most salient peculiarities in the 
formation of the ordinary single verbs whether neuter or active, 
and I now pass on to the more difficult subject of the double 
verbs. As I mentioned before, there is a very large class of 
these; they appear in two forms, one of which is active and 
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occasionally even, causal, the other is neuter or passive in¬ 
transitive. It is after much consideration that I have come 
to the conclusion that this is the right way to regal'd them. It 
plight be said that the forms which are hore spoken of as 
neuters are really passives, and a rule might he laid down that 
these languages often form their passive by what the Germans 
call umlaut or substitution of weaker vowels. Childers in fact 
takes this view as regards Singhalese in the article already 
quoted (J. R. A. S. vol. viii. p. 148). I do not know how the 
matter may stand in Singhalese, but it is certainly open to 
much objection as regards the Aryan languages of the Indian 
continent. The neuters differ from the actives in two ways in 
the seven languages, either by a change in the final consonant 
of the stem or by a change in the vowel only. The latter is 
by far the more frequent. We must not be misled by the 
accident that many of these neuters can only be translated 
into English by a passive; that is the peculiarity of our own 
language, not of the Indian ones. In German or in the 
Romance languages they can be rendered by the reflexive verb. 
Thus H. jpr*lT is “ to open,” i.e. “ to open of itself,” “ to come 
undone,” “to be opened,” while the corresponding 

active, is “ to open,” i.e. “ to break a thing open,” “ to undo.” 
Thus “the door opens,” is in German “die Thiir 

bffnet sich,” in French “ la porte s’ouvrc.” While $TT Wt^TcTT 
“he opens the door,” is in German “er offnet die Thiir,” in 
French “ il ouvre la porte.” So that fbr^T is “ sich umkehren,” 
while its active is “ umkehren (ctwas).” In English we 

use verbs in a neuter as well as in an active sense, relying upon 
the context to make our meaning clear. 

Moreover, all the languages have a passive, in some a regularly 
formed derivative from Prakrit, in others a periphrastic arrange¬ 
ment. It is true that, owing to the lurge number of neuter 
stems, this regular passive is not very much used ; but it is 
there nevertheless, and would not have been invented had 
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forms 'which I regard as neuters been true “ umlautend ” 
passives. 

Of the double verbs, then, as I prefer to call them, some 
differ only in the vowel, and the difference consists in this that 
where the vowel of the neuter is always short, as «, « or «, the 
corresponding active has A, e or o, occasionally l or u. As types 
may be taken, H. katnA, n, and kdtnA, a; j>hirnA, n, and phernA, 
a; khulnu, », and kholnA, a; lipnA, n, and lipnd, a; guihnd , «, 
and guihnd, a. Of the other class, in which the final consonant 
differs, there are so many varieties, that it will be better to 
discuss them separately. Sindhi has the largest number of 
them, and it is with Sindhi therefore that we must begin. 

§ 19. Trumpp (Sindhi Or. p. 252) gives a list of these verbal 
stems, but it would have been out of place for him to have 
offered any analysis. The following verbs I take from him, 
but the explanations are my own. Tho first group consists of 
these verbs. 

(1.) Neater ending in 3 J. Active ending in *Bf. 

1 TO* “ to be bound," bind.” 

2 . “ to be heard,” STVpn «to hear.” 

3. “ to be cooked,” “ to cook.” 

1. Skr. V cjEJ, «• ^VTfTT, Pa. Pr. whence S. <fUT, 

H. P. . In all the rest «(jvj a. Skr. passive is whence 

Pa. ^051 fiT, Pr. S. R.^ytstd ns a buuting term “to be 

caught,” also “to stick, adhere,” P. Here, though undoubtedly 

derived from the passive, the stem is really a neuter or passive in¬ 
transitive and its conjugation closely resembles the active. There is a 
regular passive S. 

2. Skr. V ^H“to know,” i. efpa^, iv. from the latter come 

Pa. and Pr. ^, whence S. originally “to know,” but now 

meaning “to be heard, ” » TO*" “ to understand,” is active. So also 
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O. B. G. «T5|. But M. is both a and n. The form of the 
iv. conjugation is identical with the passive, hence S. makes a neuter 
and is probably due to a false analogy with 

“3. Skr. \/ TUJ or TV i. TVf?I originally “ to destroy,” but in moderns 
always “ to cook,” Pa. id., Pr. TVf- S. H. TPd «, and so in oil but 

P. Passive Pa. Pr- S. TSJ. not found in the 

others. 

(2.) Neuter in 4}. Active in ^. 

1 . wRIJ “ to be got,” <5ff7J «to seize.” 

2. “ stnprari ” (de muliere), “ stuprare " (de viro). 

3. THBT “ to be milked,” (ffTJT «to milk.” 

1. Skr. v/ “ to get,” i. Pa. wfcl, Pr. fffT (»T= f Vol. I. 

p. 268), S. Old H. 51f, H. P. ?sf? and %, G. %, M. 0. 

B. all a. Pass. Pa. vfS*TfPT, Pr. *fe»TT- S - W» Old H- 

^5H, not in the others. 

2. Skr. “coire,” i. V^ffT. Pr. 31^. S. Vf. Pass. 

Pr. S. • Not in the others, except perhaps M. fjofln, where 

the aspiration has been thrown back on the 31. 

3. Skr. V If, ii- P»- f’tfflT. Pr- fYfT and c^, S. , 

H- If aud $&• and so in all a. Pass. Pa. (Childers 

writes duyhati, which can hardly be expressed in Devanagnri letters), 
Pr. . Prom this we should expect S. Tiie form ^3^ recalls 

a similar one in Jnina Pr. for (Weber, Bbftg. 389, 429), 

Skr. ftrVffl, but this seems to rest upon a doubtful reading of one of those 
obscure composite characters sometimes found in MSS. written with the 
thick Indiau reed pen. See also Cowell’s Var. viii. 59, note. 1 Possibly we 
have here again a false analogy with 5?T*T> like «CV with ^ V- 

1 IIemaeliandra collects a number of passives in M from roots ending in A, dubbbsY, 
libbhai, vabbhai, rubbbai, from dull, lib, vah, ruli (or ruddhf).—Pischel, Hem., 
iv. 245. 


VOL. Hi. 


4 
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(8.) Neuter in Active in . 

r^gg-qr “ to be envious,” ffRT “ to torment.” 

Skr. V “burn,” i. Pa. Tfffl, Pr. S. H. '^Tf, 

. Pass, Pa. ^ffT (Childers dayhati), Pr. S. ^f?T. * 

(4.) Neuter in 5f. Active in TJf, •!- 

1. »fan!T " to be broken,” “ to break.” 

2 . MafW " to he fried,” “ to fry.” 

8 . fgfsrxrr “ to be plucked,” fi^SFQJ “ to pluck.” 

4. FTSHTT “ to be heard,” qtlJTJ “ to hear.” 

5. tasjrT “ to he raised,” *=ft!P!r “ to raise.” 

1. Skr. \/ »f3J “ break,” vii. ^T^rfW, Pa. Jprfa, Pr. *1^; ^ l)ecomes 

in S. ’5J, hence Pass. Pr. S. (**= 31), H. 

and *T5I. 

tjvrnre fafvT ?TH II 

“ Manliness is broken, fame destroyed.”—Chand, Pr. R. i. 172. 

p.var, o. *rrsi. 

2. Skr. V or JJ3T, 1. vi. Pa. *T55rf?T. Pr. would 

probably be I have not met the word # >joR[ (Bhflg. 278) is 

from W31 “to enjoy,” S. >pT postulates a Pr. Jjoj. In the other lan¬ 
guages the n occurs. H. “ to fry,” and 3JJf, P. ijsf, G. ij^, M. 
jffSt, but also *j^, 0. JfTaI> B. id. , Pass. »fay7), which would give 
Pr. whence S. Jj3[, but the whole stem is somewhat obscure. 

P. n. * „ 

3. Skr. V “cleave,” vii. Pa. Pr. 

(Var. viii. 38), whence S. by the process '^'if = 1 (Vol. I. p.299), 

Pass. Pa- f^ssifrfi Pr. S. fW?- 

4. Skr. V “ hear,” which, as already explained, is always q7TT in 
Prakrit and in modem languages. Pass. ^t|C(, Pa. tjqffT or 

Pr. generally Ijfa'S'lS. (Var. viii. 57), also t)ut a ^ orln is 

also possible, whence S. 
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5. Skr. V “rise,” i. which would give a Pr. 

whence S. tguj, Pass. Pr. <sju\X> S. tl'ai. This stem does not 

seem to occur in the other languages, it is peculiar to S., and must not be 
confounded with UJTTJUJ “to dig,” from Skr. \/ T=js^, nor with Skr. 

“ to divide.” 


(5.) Neuter in ^f. 

1 . cfiflUI “to be slain,” 

\» \f 

2 . “ to be rubbed.” 

VI 

3. “ to be scorched.” 

4. JpfpjJ “ ta suffer loss.' 


Active in ||. 

“to slay.” 

TTftrt “ to rub.” 

“ to scorch.” 
3*5“ to inflict loss.” 


1. Skr. V SiU and "tear" "drag,” i. JJTrfff, Pr. BMP?;. S. 3if, 

(?I= Vol. I. p. 259), Pass. ^TgH, Pr. would be whence S. cjftT, 

by rejection of one «. Persian “to kill.” 

2. Skr. %/ VU “ rub,” i. Pr. S. Tff, Pass, Pr. 


fWT and WT. S- TO. The other languages have a different series 
of stems. H. ER{ and fEf4J, n and a, a, P. id., G. EfH and 


, e, M. y |^j, ■ y iel a and a, O. B. UB• 

3. Skr. V “ burn,” i. wfufri, Pr. wTfTT. S. vTf, Pass. «TUT^, Pr. 

» S. eld* 

c. ^ Os 

4. Skr. \/ JJET “rob,” L gufa, Pa. *TFrfiT, Pr. S. Pass. 

JjtgH, Pr- JfSTX. S. *G?. 

There are several other pairs of stems which exhibit special 
types; all, however, are explainable by the above noted process. 
Thus— 

(6.) Neuter in TJ. Active in X. 

gnepff “ to be touched,” “ t0 touc, ‘-” 

Skr. V “ touch,” L grqfH, Pa. id., Pr. ^UX- being unsupported 
goes out and ^ is employed to fill up the hiatus, giving S. Pass - 

jgtqg, Pr. whence S. ^tf, by rejection of one tf. In the other 

languages only the active is found. Old-H. W%> H. W, P. IFf and 1g(| > 
G. sff, 0. 3>, B. id. 


I 
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§ 20. There is a group of words running through nearly all 
the seven languages in which the divergence between the two 
members of each pair is slighter than that just discussed. It 
consists in the final consonant of the neuter being the surd 
cerebral Z, while that of the active is the sonant ; the neuter 
at the same time has the simple short vowel while the active 
has the corresponding guna vowel. 

The words are in Hindi. 


Nbctxh. 

1 . ^Z “get loose,” 

2. %Z (7[Z) “ fall In pieces,” 

3. Tjrz “ burst, split," 

4. fnrj “ be discharged,” 

5. UfJ “be squashed,” 

C. ^Z “ be joined,” 


Active. 

“ set free.” 
(Tit*) “ break.” 
Wr? “ tear.” 
hr? “ tlitehargf » 

“ squash.” 
"join.” 


The process in these words differs somewhat from that in 
the Sindhi stems in the last section, as will bo seen from 
the following remarks. 


1. Skr. V ^Z (also rTZ Westergaard, Rad. Skr. p. 128) “to cut,” 
vi. sjrzffT, but the Bhft type would be gj>j<dfH, Pr. H. and 

so in all except M., which has with its usual chnnge of <5 to ^ (Vol.-I. 
p. 218). H., which is pronounced chhor, while M. is sod, is active, and so is 
tbe word in all the other languages. It means “ to release, let go, loose.” 
Pass, whence H. i£J,_nnd so in nil, but M. It is 

neuter and means “ to get free, be unloosed, slip out of one’s grasp, come 


untied.” 


The modern languages appear to have mixed up with this 
verb one that comes from a totally different root, namely— 

Skr. “vomit,” vii. also i. ^f?f aod x. Pn. 

Pr. WfT Old H. P. B. ^T?, O. id., H. 

^TS, M. Rid* These words all mean “to reject, abandon,” and thus 
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t 

come round to the same meaning’ as ■with which in consequence B. 

confuses it. So does Oriyn. Even so early as Pali the meaning has 
passed over from that of vomiting to rejecting, releasing and the like. 
In modern H., however, gi j ^ *u retains the meaning of vomiting, and M. 
5RTS means “to spill,” with secondary senses of “giving up,” “letting go.” 

2. Skr. “break” (w), i. TOffl. iv. TOVffl, Pr. TO*;, H. TO 

and *ni, with abnormally long «, P. Z>£, S. <pr, B. id., M. 7TZ- It is 
neuter in all and means “ to be broken, to break itself.” Being neuter in 
Sanskrit, a new process has to be brought into play, namely, eautal 
pYZVfrl, H. tfn». an<l so in all but S. Zfl- It is active, meaning “ to 
break in pieces, tear, smash.” 

3. Skr. V fjfii' has three forms, each of which has left modern descend¬ 
ants, and there is a different shade of meaning to each of the three groups. 

(a) V “split,” i. Tjrofa, Pa. PTCffT and PTSTfa («=*=*). 
Pr. PiTO! and PiZ*;, H. PTZ (rustic PTTZ)> P- S. PZ nud pro, 
the rest only PiTZ. neuter. 

Causal WZPfW. Pr - PiT%T. H - PIT and so in all. This group 
with stem-vowel A indicates the splitting, cleaving, or rending 
asunder of rigid objects. Tims we say in II. PiTZ VP B PfZ 
“ the wood splits, or cracks, in the sun,” but URT3 Pit Zfaft V 
PiX% " he cleaves the wood with an axe.” 

(i) V fTPi^ “hurt,” x. f<TFZPfr1. but also vi. fWZfP, Pr. fPZ*;. 

H.fPiZ, and so in all but P. tPi^, neuter. „ 

Causal WZ V f p, Pr. PZT[ and H. PiZ. PZ and PT3, and 

so in all but B. active. This group, with stem vowel I, 
implies, gently loosing or breaking up into small pieces. It is 
used for beating up into froth, winding thread, untying; also 
metaphorically getting out of debt, discharging an obligation, 
and in P. injuring. 

(c) v / WiZ “burst open,” i. tjo)iTfl. vL ■ Pa- (JZfp. 
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rr -WT or (' rar- v “‘- 53)> H. t$Z and Tgz, all the rest 
WZ, except P. TJJ, neuter. 

Causal qfilzqfi l, Pr. H. Tfi^g, and so on in all Imt 

B. TjtZ. Words with the stem vowel U imply the breaking 
or bursting of soft squashy things, as a ripe fruit, a flower 
bud, a boil and the like. Only in M. is there some idea of 
splitting or cracking, but there also the more general idea is 
that of squashing, as tJZ% “ the eyeballs burst.” 

6 . Skr. V ^Z or a somewhat doubtful root, looking like a 

secondary formation from It must have had a definite existence in 

the spoken language as its descendants show. They appear to have 
treated it as a neuter pres. ^ZflT- Pa. and Pr. do not appear to 

know this root, which, however, is very common in the moderns. II. 5jZ 
“to he joined,” also and so in all. 

Causal SftZ^lfTl. H. aft"?. and so in all except P. afj and BC5, 
meaning * to join two things together.” 

These instances suffice to exhibit the nature of the parallel 
that exists between twin verbs of this class, which is a some¬ 
what limited one. 

§ 21. More usual is the difference which consists simply in 
the change of vowel of which I will now give some examples: 

1. Skr. V cross over,” i. fTXffl. P>- id., Pr. HTT’ in a11 cIT » “ to 
be crossed over,” metaphorically “ to be saved.” 

Causal ■“ to take one across, save,'’ Pa. HT^frT, Pr. (TTTT 

and rf\f ^ (Var. viii. 70). In all tftT “ to save.” The word is 
one which belongs chiefly to religious poetry, but its compound form 
with T 3'^T is a word of every-day use; viz. 

2. Skr. V '3 tJ, Pres. '3'ri\fa “descend,” H. and in all except 

S. It is n, and is used with a very wide range of meanings all akin to 
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that of coming down; as alight, descend, fall off, drop down, disembark, 
abate, decrease. 

Causal “ take down,” H. and so in all except G. 

, and O. Active, meaning “pull down, take off, unlond, discharge, 
cast out.” 

3. Skr. V * “die,” vi. Pa. Pr. JRR, H. and so 

in all. 

Causal JCRTlfa, Pa. Pr. TTRX H - *ITT in all, but not 

necessnrily meaning “to kill.” It rather means “to beat”; the 
sense of lulling 1* generally expressed by adding to ?TR the 
ancillary “ throw” (see § 72, 12). 

4. Skr. y/ *T “move,” i. *Rf?T, Pr. In H. GT neuter, means 

“ to be completed,” and in all it has the general sense of being settled, 
getting done. In O. to come to an end, be done with, as % TTwfT 

“ that affair is done with.” 

Causal Pc- GT^. H. GR; “ to finish,” and in all. In O. 

this verb becomes ancillary (see § 72). 

5. Skr. V ? “ seize,” 1. IRffT. Pa. id., Pr. Tlds verb is peculiar. 

H.^a, “ to seize,” so also in G. P. B. In these languages it has the 
sense of winning a game, a battle, or a lawsuit. In M. means first 
to carry off, then to win. In this sense it is active, ns TTfij^n 
SmiG GT5% % “In the first game he staked 

100 rupees, that 1 1 eon.” When used as a neuter, .it means to lose, as 

*R*ff “ I lost the lawsuit.” 1 

Causal fTTTTfH, Pa. fTTTqf?T and fRf?T, Pc. H.^R.and 

so in all but M. «. In these languages It means to lose at play, etc. 
M. is here also somewhat difficult, and Molesworth admits that KR 
and tR are sometimes confused. Thus it is active in the sense of 

1 See Molesworth's Marathi Diet. s. v. and ^"R • 
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winning, ns “I won from liim 100 

rupees.” 

The use of the causal in the sense of losing goes hack to Sanskrit 
times, where the meaning is “to cause to seize,” and then “to permit 
(another) to seize,” hence “to lose.” So also in Prakrit, in Mp.'39, the 
SamvAhnka says: ( skr - 

inTrv^finnrrT^n sr?i *Tfr;rt sc. ?nTT) “ By the unto¬ 

wardness of fortune I lost ten suvarnas at play.” From this and similar 
instanccs'it would appear that in M. it would be etymologically more correct 
to use fT in the sense of winning, and > n that of loeing; which usage 
would be more in unison with that of the cognate languages. In Kasli. 
htrun is stated to mean both lose and win, but there must be some way of 
distinguishing the two meanings. 

Some more examples may now be given of pairs of words 
derived from Sanskrit roots ending in a consonant. 

1. Skr. V TJtfT and WT «tremble,” i. wtfTT, Pa. T^flT, Pr. T$T^. 

If I am right in my derivation, there must either have been a third root 
ftjut, (as io ttjii), or the moderns have softened a to t, the 

former is the more probable. H. frjfT n “ to turn (oneself),” “ to spin 
round,” “ revolve,” and so in all except 0. It is perhaps on the analogy 
of similar roots, and not directly from a causal of that all the 

moderns have TRT a “to turn (a thing) round,” “to make it revolve.” 

2. Skr. V “to move to and fro” (a). Allied to this is ^ttf, 

i. vfpUH. apparently unknown in Pali, Pr. H. P. M. 

ydb> B. , meaning to be dissolved by stirring in water, as sugar or 
similar substances, “ to melt.” 

Causal 'cfmr^TfTI. Pr. H. P. and ^35, G. M. 0. 

vildb. B. i “to dissolve substances in water.” 

3. Skr. Vxm “fall,” L tlrrfa, Pa. id., Pr. (Var. viiL 51), 
H. “ to fall,” aud so in all. 
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Causal TTRTOfH, Pa- tJTEffi, Pr. 177%*;, H. tJH “to fell,” and so 
In S. G. M. B., but somewhat rare in all. 

4. Skr. V TT^ “ decay,” i. and vi. Tffag, Pr. (Var. viii. 51), H. 
JTg, and in all “ to rot.” 

Causal Pr. P. and S. El'S “to destroy by de¬ 

composition.” This root is perhaps connected with Sanskrit y/ 

“ to be sick,” whence 'g in Prakrit and the moderns. 

5. Skr. yj EE “ bow,” i. t|H^. It is both a and n in Sanskrit, but 
strictly would be active intransitive, as in the moderns. Pa. EEf7T> 
Pr. HJET;. H. EE and P. EE (nefl), S. EE, B. E, O. ElT (8) 
“ to bow oneself down,” “ to prostrate oneself.” 

Causal srTJTOfa, Pa. ETEfa, Pr. UTTflg, H. E7E, E7, P. fEE7, 
S. EE7, B. 1, 0. “ to bow or bend,” used ns an 

active with the words “ body” or “ head ” as objects, H. t-ffaf 
E7EE7 “ to incline the head.” EITg; ElifE ETE7 II 

“ Coming to the door, lowed his head to (the Guru’s) feet.”—T. R. 
Ay-k. 63. 

In very common use is the diminutive H. fEjTg, P. S. id., 
but in S., meaning “to bury,” “press down.” II. uses the com¬ 
pound form from Skr. ElEEEfrT, Pr. Efrwi; (p.p.p. 

EJEEH, H&la, 9, Mr. p. 165), M. and eThith » “to 

stoop.” Perhaps S. Ef7E7 “ to listen,” a, is to be referred to 
this, from the idea of bending the head to listen. 

The following word is full of difficulties, and I am not able 
to elucidate it clearly. 

Skr. y/ gp? “drag,” i. EiEfa and vi. gTEfE, Pa. ETJTfH, Pr- <a(\*l<, 
so, at least, says Var. viii. 11, but in My. 253 occurs <4i<£([*{ = EimfE- 
Tlie Skr. p.p.p isgTiT, which would give Pa. aud Pr. Ef^. Perhaps this 
is another instance of a verb derived from p.p.p. 1 H. EiTS o, ‘‘to drag 

1 Hemachandra gives six popular equivalents of kjsh—kxnklhaV, siaddhai, anchsi, 
anachchhni', ayanchai', and dincliai, as well as karisai.—Pisehel, Hem. iv. 187. 
With regard to the four last, see the remarks on khainch in § 22. 
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out,” “extract,” “to take something out” (from a box, etc.), P. and 
S. G. B. «RT1. M. 0. H. has a corresponding neuter 

“ to be taken out,” “ to flow forth,” “ issue,” which is perhaps from 
the p.p.p. Var. viii. 40, gives Pr. Skr. ifuffTi which affords an 

analogy for a Pr. like the Pali. Vtery much used in the compound 

with thus— 

i. Pa. “ to turn out of doors, expel j” 

as to Pr. in My. 354 occurs ftJTipU “begone!” and in the line above 
turn him out.” For the change of ^ to Tg, Var. viii. 41 
affords nn analogy, as the change in «both words occurs 
only in composition. Several of the moderns have pairs of words, thus: 
H. “g° o“b” P- S. fsrf^T:, G. 0. 

and H. from o, “ turn out,” P. f»f^T3E. S. fa^iTT. In the 

above qnoted passages of M|\, the scholiast renders by 

fsT^rnpi, erroneously for from and but this is 

not the etymological equivalent, for V with has left a separate 
set of descendants, whose meaning is, however, almost the same as nikal 
and its group. Thus we find H. n, “go out,” P. ftTSEU, G. id., 

and H. «*, “to turn out,” often used in a milder sense, “ to bring 

out,” the substantive fifefljfl is frequently used to mean the issue or com¬ 
pletion of a business, also as a place of exit, as Tn*ft 
“ tliere is no exit for the water,” P. fasETB- 



§ 22. As exhibiting the phonetic modifications of the root 
syllable, as well as the treatment of roots in respect to their 
phase, whether active or neuter, the list which is here inserted 
will be useful. In the next section will he found some remarks 
on the deductions to be made from these examples. 

Skr. V Tftf “heat,” L fnfTT, Pa. id., Pr. <T^\ In Sanskrit it is both 
a and «, so also in Pali. In the latter the passive fluff?! (Skr. flUJc?) 
means to he distressed, to suffer, and in this sense Pr. uses cjq^, as in 
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jaha dittho taea'i khalo, “ as the bad man is distressed when seen ” (Hftla, 
229). Causal fliqqfq “to cause to burn,” Pa. "to distress,” 

Pr. diq?,. The moderns take it as a neater. H. », “ to be heated, 
'to glow,” and so in all but B. rfR. H. <nq “to beat,” P. qp 3 , ■ 37 , 
G. M. id., B. qrqr. 

Skr. smear,” vi. fqtqfq, Pa. id., Pr. faq*;, fqq^, H. eftq, 

§tr, r. f%tq, fqisr, s. fsjq, f?pR, o. fqq, m. %q, b. qq, 

O. faq. Pass. fatZf?!, Pa. fqtqfq, p r . fsrcq^, H. fqq“ to be smeared 
with,” M. fqq, G. %q, which is the reverse of the others. 

Skr. %/ ‘'cut,” vi. iS5flf?r, also i. Pa. not given. If the 

Bhft type be taken, as it generally is, theu Pr. should have (on the 
analogy of WgX = I have not met with it. The Bhft type being 

Atmanepada would result in a modern neuter, thus we get H. qfZ “ to be 
cut,” P. cRjf, S. <SK^, M. id., B. qfZ “to wither,” become flaccid, 0. qf£. 
The causal is qridqfd, whence G. pass, intrans. (—1) qraTT, but if formed 
on the usual type would give a Pr. qifZ^i whence H. A “ to cut,” 
S. M. B. 0. id. 

Skr. Vqq TTSq; “ tie,” 1. qqfq, lx. q£Tfq, Pa. qqffl, qqfq, 
Pr- Hence H. G. qt^a, “ ‘o knot,” P. q^, qj, S. M. qfe, 

qtq> both a and n, G. qfa^a, B. qtq, qfa. 0. qtj?. Passive q.q7l 
used in a reflexive sense, whence H. q^T “ to be knotted,” or qj without 
anuswara, P. qj, G. q^T ( —1). H. has also forms 3|q n, and qtq a, 
the former from Pr. 7}q, My. 157. 

The p.p.p. qfqq appears in Pr. as qjqt, perhaps as if from a Skr. 
qfqq. Hence we have a pair of verbs, H. qq “ to be threaded (ns beads 
on a string),” P. qq “ to be tightly plaited (as hair), to be strong, well- 
knit (as limbs),” M. qq and qq “ to become tangled, to be difficult or 
involved (an affair),” G. qqT, and H. qq “to thread,” G. qq. 

Skr. %/ “ totter,” i. (perhaps connected with V q<S titnbare, 

see Vol. I. p. 210). I have not found it in Pr. 5 it is n In Skr. and thus 
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H. n, “to give way, yield, totter,” P. G. M. idb. S. f?5f, ZT!> 
B. Z?T “ to slip, stagger,” 0. Z3o id. Causal H. ZT<jT a, “ to 

drive away,”Z5f “to push,” P. ZT36> G. M. id., S. ZTT» B. ZW “ to 
delay, put off, evade,” O. ZT35 id. ' 

Skr. y/ rjg[, “raise,” “ weigh,” i. fTltsifd, x. rtwiqffl and rft^EJ 0 , 
Pa. H%fa. Pr. fT^TT. H. wfa, cffaa, “ to weigh,” P. rftSf, S. rftT- 

v* M ^ 

id., M. Hdo. hoth a and n, B. fft^TT and » 0. rlT^T- Pass, 
would be Pr. to be weighed, to weigh,” i.e. to be of a 

certain weight, P. id., S. ijT^, B. 0. rpT. 

Skr. VWd “prop,” v. ix. ^G^nfrT- Pa.f the verb is not 

given In Childers, it would be Efaf?!, Pr- H. ETT»f. also spelt 

EfTJf and Effa a , “to prop, support,” P. EfTF^ or Ejf^, S. E}»T, G. 
Erm. b. ettjtt. o. etw. Pass. *tGJT?l; there Is also an Atmane conju¬ 
gation tjPtJH. From this latter probably H. Ej*f> EJJf, Ef3f b, "to be 
supported, to be restrained,” hence “ to stop, cease,” P. Ej»J> S. EfJf, G. 
EfH. M. EfJT, EJT?T, Effa. It also means “to stand,” especially in G. 

The p.p.p. is EffEfcf, Pr. Ef^, whence Old-H. ZliT “standing,” as 
^ftfEp* 1 f^rRfH ZTSV II “ All the Gopis on the terrace 
standing and looking.”—S. S. Bill Kin, 47,14. On the analogy of this the 
modern colloquial H. t|T37 is probably to be derived from a Pr. , 
from sjfiotj, V P- has <*'{/■ “ standing,” whence a verb 

“ to stand.” 

Skr. y/ ^ with fg, f%^, i. fipsH^ “ to come to an end, be finished,” 
Pr. fKHlTf*;, means “ to return,” na niuttai joocanam dikkantam = «J 

Youth when once passed does not return 
again” (Hfila, 251), but we may postulate a form ftrTcfg^, whence H. 

to be finished, to be done with, used up,” P. id., S. or 

B. fsnrz, 0. id. On the analogy of similar words H. 

“to finish,” P. id., S. B. 0. fd«n ; i, it might also come 

from f^qclfa = Pr- fdl^dS,. but the meaning is less appropriate. 
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Skr. V with fa, faqz, i. faVRa "be destroyed,” Pa. fa-ERfa, 
Pr. With Ioss °f aspiration, H. fajjg n, "to become useless, to 

be spoilt,” P. id., S. fa fa - ?, G. 4 <1 S, M. retains the aspirate fare?, 
B. O. fa ITS- Causal fa ^ d tj fa, but Pa. favilifa, with characteristic 
long vowel of causal, Pr. I hove not fouud; it would be favj|^<\ H. 

fa?m a, “ to spoil,” p. s. g. id., m. fa vr re . 

There are, as might he expected, many verbs, and those 
often the very commonest, in the modern languages, which 
cannot he traced back to any Prakrit stem with any degree of 
certainty. Others, too, though they preserve traces of a Prakrit 
origin, cannot be connected with any root in use in Sanskrit 
These are probably relics of that ancient Aryan folk-speech 
which has lived on side by side with the sacred language of 
the Brahmins, without being preserved in it. Sometimes one 
comes across such a root in the Dh&tup&tha, but not in litera¬ 
ture ; and occasionally the cognate Aryan languages of Europe 
have preserved the word, though it is strangely missing in 
Sanskrit. An instance in point is the following: 

H. a, “ to load, ”P. vnr. more from analogy tlian anything else, 
S. In all the rest 

H. ^ n, « to be loaded; ” not in the others. Bopp (Comp. Glass, s. r.) 
suggests a derivation from V P-P-F- All Ini “tired,” or \/ JpfXT, p.p.p. 
^TlwT “tired.” This would seem to be confirmed by Russian klatT “a 
load, ” Masha “ lading,” nq;kladevaf “ to load ; v Old-High-German 

_ hlatu , Anglo-Saxon hladan “ to load,” hlad “ a load,” Mod. High- 

German laden. The wide phonetic changes observable between various 
members of the great Indo-European family so seldom occur between 
Sanskrit and its daughters, that I am disposed to think that neither Skr. 

nor «fiT«rT could well have given rise to a Hindi lid. It seems 
more probable that this is a primitive Aryan root which has, for some 
reason unknown to us, been left on one side by classical Sanskrit. 
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Of doubtful, or only partially traceable, origin, are the 
following: 

H. ^ and a, “to dig," P. id., S. 0. 1 ^. M. 

B. And H. tjJ 3 “to be dug.” With this pair J. 

propose to connect H. TgpR a, “to open,” P. *133, S. G. M. 

B. 0. IjpT, and H. b, “to come open,” P. , S. 1 ^ 3 , G. 
M. id. Pr. has a verb tgf, and this root is also given in the Dhatup&tha 
os existing in Sanskrit, though not apparently found in actual use. The 
Sanskrit form is probably “to divide," with which another root 

“to dig,” has been confused, unless, indeed, the •noun TfTfJ, “a 
portion,” is formed from V *3*^, and is the origin of The 

Prakrit occurs in Jl r . 340, 

“Like a golden pot with its string broken, sinking in a well,” where the 
scholiast renders ^TJ , etc. Also in My. 219, HI 

I^If,■sTl , “While the sun was only half risen the cow¬ 

herd’s son escaped," i.e. broke out. It is probable that the two senses of 
digging and opening in the two modern pairs of verbs arose from a primi¬ 
tive idea of breaking or dividing. 

H. «T 3 or ^3 n, “to dive, be immersed, sink,” S. 33 , G. ^ 3 , 
M. B. O. id., and H. 3 f 3 a, “ to drown, to immerse,” S. id., WtT occurs 
in M. and 8 ., not as active of ^ 3 , but for ?^3 (jf 3 ) “to shave.” 
Apparently, an inverted form of this stem is the more commonly used 
H. a, “to sink,” used in all; it has no corresponding active form. 
The origin of these words is to be found in Pr. (Var. viii. 68 ), which 
appears to be the same as mid da in daravuddavuddanivudda mahuaro, 
“(With) the bee a little dipped, (quite) dipped, undipped” (said of the bee 
clinging to a kadain branch carried away by a stream).—Hfila, 37 . 1 The 
Sanskrit lexicographers give a ^3 “ to cover,” but no instances of its 
use. The reversed form dubb is also in use in Prakrit, as in the quotation 

1 Buddai=masjati.—Pischel, Hem. iv. 101. 
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from Mf. 345, given under «cj) s above, where the speaker is a Chandula 
or man of the lowest caste, who may be held to speak a low form of 
Apabhranqa. It is perhaps another of those Aryan roots which Sanskrit 
bos rejected. The classical language uses instead mnjj', Latin mergers. 

H. 4fZ a, “to meet” (tojoin any one), a, “to dose, shut,” P. 

S. VTZ and G. HZ, M. fipg, both <z and », B. HZ, 5fZ> 0. 

»1Z; and H. fjfZ “ to stand dose to, to be crowded,” P. id., S. G. id., 
M. »IZ. B. “ to approach near to,” O. fif? “ to be tight” The 
general idea is that of closeness or a crowded state. There is also a sub¬ 
stantive “3 crowd.” From the meaning I was led to suppose 

(Vol. I. p. 176) a derivation from a Sanskrit p.p.p. ^TWpiJ “ near,® which, 
however, has been disputed. The question must for the present be left 
undecided. 

H. 5fz “ to efface,” P. S. id., and more common H. flTZ «, “ to be 
effaced, to fail, wear out ” (as a writing or engraving), and so in all. Of 
this stem, all that can be said is, that it is probably connected with T[Z 
“ rubbed,” p.p.p. of yj ^1), though one would expect a Pr. ° T *?> 
and H. ?ftz. There are two other stems ending in Z> which present 
nearly the same difficulty, viz.: 

H. ftJZ “to be beaten,” TfBT rff “If you act 

thus, you will get a beating,” P. ftM. fqz, both a and n, B. 
and O. fqz a > and H. tffz <h “ to beat,” not in the others. In 
Prakrit there is “ to beat,” XT^ %£ fWNftg “ Having 

beaten this slave, turn him out” (Mr- 354, again in the mouth of a 
Chand&la), and fvifg f^l mjYfa “I must roll 

nbout again like a beaten jackass" (Mr. 107). Here, unless this is a non- 
Sanskritic old Aryan root, wc can only refer to ftfZ “ ground, broken,” 
p.p.p. of y/ ftp* “ to grind,” but this is hardly satisfactory, as this root 
has a descendant, H. tfol “to grind,” and ftjz ", “ to be ground.” 

H. %Z “ to lie,” “ to be in a recumbent posture,” and f5T3 «, “ to 
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wallow,” P. %z, s. G. M. id. Probably connected ‘with 
tjftZ; but there does not appear to be any Prakrit root to which it can 
be traced. The nearest Sanskrit root is \/ “ to lie down;” lottni = 

svnplti.—Pischel, Hem. iv. 146. 

There is next to be noted a small group of stems ending in 
concerning which also there has been some controversy. 

Skr. “buy,” lx. and P»- fwrfB, Pr. 

H. BitB, S. (is not the ^ here due to some confusion with Pr. 

take”?), B. 0. fbiB. This is a single verb, the compli¬ 
cations occur in the following compound with fb> fBBit “sell,” ix. 
fWtUJTfrT. Pa- fTf^TlfB, Pr. S. fbfBTCT a, “ to sell,” 

O. f^SR, Gipsy bikndva. But in H. fBBS is a, “ to be sold, to be exposed 

for sale,” as " i 3fT'5f “ rice is selling cheap to-day.” 

Iii M. fBBi is both a and a, as fBBuB BH fbBfa “ when it is ripe it will 
sell.” So also P. S. fBBi «, “ to be sold.” For the active H. has 
sometimes pronounced“to sell,” as 'BT'St ^IBBl *^BT “he is 
selling rice to-day.” P. G. BBS B. BB- When we remember that 
all verbs are prone to take the forms of the Bhft type, it is intelligible that 
fBBi should mean both “to sell” a, and “to be sold” n, for the Paras- 
mni of the Bhu form would be fBBBfb, and the Atmane fBBTBB, and 
the final syllable being rejected as in \/ Bt and mentioned above, 
the stem resulting in both cases would be fBBi. S. and Gipsy have 
retained the lg of tl«: Pr. ^- But whence comes the B •» %B ? 

H. %B, commonly pronounced %B “to pull, drug,” is a similar word. 

P. and fi§B, G. M. “blB, B. %B and %B> O. id. Also H. ft§B 
n, “to he dragged,” B. f%B> fblB “to 1 j« dragged or distorted (the 
face), to grin, make faces, writhe,” M. ftBB- From the meaning we are 
led to think of Sanskrit 'gTEf “ to drag,” and although this root has 
been shown to have given rise to another pair of verbs karh and kSrh, 
and in composition to ni-kal and ni-kSl, yet it is not impossible that, used 
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in a different sense, it may have originated another set of words like 
khench and its congeners. 1 

H. ■CUjTrJ “to arrive” n, written in various ways as RjTR, 

P. RITR, S. RFR, G. M. id., B. R1*R or RyTR, 

0. R jfR. In the dialects are some curious forms, as Marwari RR and 

RR, which also occurs in Chand, and in Nepali. Chand uses also a form 

us f^R ^ tf^TT n “In two days one easily arrives 

(there).” Pr. R. i. 175. In Old-Gujarati also there is a verb RlftR, e.g. 

irae ^ ^rrT3[% % *r<srrcr htr r trfrrfr ** says Naia to Namda, 

this story does tnjt arrive at mind” (i.e. is not probable).— Premtinand 

Bhat, in K. D. ii. 74. S. l|j? R (TT has p.p.p. R5?7ff. which latter looks as 

if it were from R + RR^, but this will not account for the R. Hoernle 

(Ind. Ant. i. 358) derives this word from the old Hindi adverb Rfr “ near,” 

and make,” assuming a change of Ri into R; but though this 

change occurs in the ancient languages, there are only very few and 

« 

doubtful traces of its existence in medkcval or modern times, and I do not 
think we can safely base any argument upon so rare a process. Hoernle 
goes so far as to cousidcr H. RRfn; “to call,” as the causal of RR, which 
he says was (or must have been) anciently RR[. There is another possible 
derivation from Skr. J||Vjqf “a guest,” which becomes in H. RPFRT,hut 
this fails to explain the final ’R. 

Some light may perhaps be thrown on the subject by some 
stems in the moderns ending in of, for as R arises from «*+ R, 
so R arises from R + R (T^)l. I. p. 326). Thus : 

H. a, “send," P. id. Here we have Skr. V“cleave,” 
“ separate.” Causal which would make a passive “ he is 

made to separate,” i.e. “he is sent away.” If we take the active causal as 
the origin of this word, we must admit an elision of the vowel between d 

1 See note to Kph in { 20. The cognate verb aiuchtii is also in use in the 
moderns. 


vol. in. 


6 
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and y ; or, taking the simple passive RpSfrti we may assume that there 
was a neuter “ to be sent,” from which the active 5f5T “ lo send,” has 
been formed ; bhij, however, is not found. 

H. ^51«, “to sound,” P. id., S. and Bf5|, G. M. qiai, B. id. 
Also H. «nal a, “ to play (music),” and n, “ to sound.” Probably from 
Skr. “speak,” causal T^T^Rf, Pa- ^Rf and ^Rf, the passive 

of the causal is Skr. TPSTB. Pa- T^iRt “to be beaten," i.e. “to be 
caused to speak,” as vajjanti bheriyo “ drums are beaten.” Hence the 
modern bdj. The short form baj is apparently due to analogy. 

§ 23. It is the business of the lexicographer, rather than of 
the grammarian, to work out the derivations of all the verbs in 
these languages, and even he would probably find the task one 
of insuperable difficulty in the present elementary state of our 
knowledge. It is hoped that the examples and illustrations 
given above will have enabled the reader to gain some insight 
into the general principles which have governed the modem 
languages in the process of forming their verbal stems. To 
conclude this part of the subject, I will now point out what 
seem to me to be the laws deducible from the examples above 
given, and from many others which, to avoid prolixity, I have 
not cited. 

Single neuter stems are derived (i) from the Prakrit present 
tense of Sanskrit neuter verbs, or (ii) from the Prakrit passive 
past participle, or (iii) Prakrit has jissumcd one form for all 
parts of the verb, which form has been handed down to the 
modern languages almost, if not entirely, unchanged. Types 
of these three processes respectively are ho, laith, and nth. 

Single active stems are formed from the Prakrit present of 
active verbs, and in cases where the verb in Sanskrit is not 
conjugated on the Bhii type, Prakrit usually, and the modems 
always, adopt the Bhh type. Hero, also, Prakrit has oc¬ 
casionally taken one form of root and used it throughout, and 
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the moderns have followed the Prakrit. Types of these classes 
are park, Jcar, and ghcn. 

In the double verbs two leading processes are observable. 
Where the root is conjugated actively, or is active in meaning 
in the ancient languages, the modem active is derived from it, 
and in that case the modern neuter is derived from the Prakrit 
form of the Sanskrit passive, as in labhanu, lahanu, or as chhor, 
chJiut Where the ancient root is neuter, the modem neuter is 
derived fi-om it, and in this case the active is derived from the 
ancient causal, as in tut, tor, or tnar, m&r. 

These rules, .if further research should eventually confirm 
them, do not provide for every modem verbal stem, as there 
are many whose origin is obscure and doubtful. It is highly 
probable that as we come to know more about these languages, 
we shall find out other processes which will throw light upon 
the method of formation of many now obscure stems. 

It should here also be noted that even where the same stem 
occurs in the same, or nearly the same, form in all the lan¬ 
guages, it is not used in the same phase in all. Marathi and 
Sindhi have different sets of terminations for neuter and active, 
so that the fact of the neuter and active stem being the same 
creates no difficulty, the distinction of meaning being shown 
by the terminations. Thus in M. ^TTHT, if treated as a neuter, 
would be conjugated thus: Present g&nthato, Past g&nthalu 
Future gdnthel, etc.; but if as an active, thus: Present g&nthito, 
Past g&nthilm, Future g&nthil. In this language, therefore, we 
often find a verb used either as active or neuter; while in 
Hindi, which has one set of terminations for all stems, the 
difference between active and neuter can only be marked by 
the stem. In several rustic dialects of Hindi, however, and in 
the mediaeval poets, we often find the neuter verb with a long 
vowel, but oonfusion is avoided by giving to the active verb 
the terminations of the causal, thus “ to grow big,” “ in¬ 
crease,” makes its active «(3T«n “to make big,” and rustic and 
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poetical Hindi often uses ^TS^lT for the neuter, as ^ Traz 
| grr% D ** Such a god is manifest in 

Govardhana, from the worship of whom wealth of cattle tn- 
creases.”— S.S. Gocardhanllld, ii. 15, et passim. So also 

OTT a “It grows like the threads of the lotus.”—Padm. 
This subject will be more fully discussed under the causal. 

§ 24. Gujarati, as will have been noticed in the examples 
given in the last section, often wants the neuter stem with the 
short vowel, but has in its place a form in which d is added to 
the stem, the included vowel of which is shorty This form is 
not incorrectly treated by some grammarians as the ordinary 
passive of the language. It should, however, in strictness, be 
recognized as the passive intransitive (that form marked —1 in 
the scale, § 10). 1 The rules for its formation are simple, in 
stems, whether neuter or active, having d as the included 
vowel, it is shortened to a, as— 

“ read,” “ be read.” 

'-*riofi “ mark, test.” ^jafTT “ be tested.” 

5ETR35 “ hear,” #>f3oT “ be heard.” 

The shortening does not always take place when the included 
vowel is i or u, though from the way in which short and long 
vowels are used indiscriminately in Gujarati, it is not safe to 
lay down a hard and fast rule on this point, thus— 

“learn,” iftelT (fWT) “ be learnt.” 

’iffa “ sew,” ifterr (fjprr) “ be sewn.” 

Where the stem ends in a vowel, ^ is inserted to prevent 
hiatus, as— 

wash,” 'yjoff ‘‘be washed.” 

rsTT'eat,” OT “ be eaten.” 

ftfft «fear,” faffaT “ be feared.” * 

1 Vans Taylor, Gujarati Grammar, p. 81, from which most of the following 
remarks aro borrowed, though I diverge from him in some points in which his views 
seem to be open to correction. 
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With regard to the meaning and method of using this phase, 
it appears that its construction resembles that of the neuter, 
while it implies either simple passiveness, habit, or power. As 
a. simple passive, TTWt TPTUT “ Havana was killed by 

R&ma,” ^ %fTT JTT *Rt 4 “In this field seed has been 
sown;” as expressing habit, ^ “thus it is 

correctly said,” i.e. “ this is the correct way of expressing it; ” 

“this boy is (usually) thought to be 
stupid; ” as expressing power or fitness, “ he 

cannot walk,” literally “ by him it is not walked; ” ^TSTT Eft 
“a king cannot (or must not) do injustice;” 
^ 5 ) TfTZ mtffV >rf? “ the well has become 

impure, therefore its water is not drunk.” Some of the words 
which take this form are, to all intents and purposes, simple 
neuters in meaning, like abhaduyo in the sentence just quoted, 
which means “ to be ceremonially impure,” and points back to 
a Sanskrit denominative, as though from ^Sf “not,” and 
“good,” there had been formed a verb “it is not 

good.” So also “ to be used,” “ to be in use,” as 

vjT % "Hare $ “two affixes are in use with one 

meaning,” postulates from ^TPTTT) a denominative siTUTVIEl^, 
or perhaps the causal of + vsn -i- tj = STTUTT^fft. This seems 
to be the real origin of this phase, though some would derive it 
from a form of the Prakrit passive. At any rate, the two 
stems just quoted (and there are several other's of the same 
kind) look more like denominatives than anything else, though 
in others this form inclines more to the passive signification, as 
3 *^1 ^ft*} Tfraro 1 rfr 

+i<TT«I II “Having seen the moon-like face of the 
daughter of Bhimaka in its beauty—The moon wasted away, 
having hidden itself in the clouds.”—Prem&nand in K.-D. ii. 74. 
Here ^fr»TT is “ to be beautiful,” and looks like a denominative, 
but *nrpg has more of a passive or reflexive meaning, “ to be 
hidden, ” “ to hide oneself. ” Again, <^qrf\ M 
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“ Seeing the belly of Damayanti, the lake dried 
up,” (ib. ii. 75), literally “was dried up.” So also vjt; WRg 
WTt U I “When the house has 

caught (fire), he has a well dug, how can this fire be put out £” 
—K.-D. i. 184.' The verb is also written ft^ 4 , and is 

probably the same as 0. ’sflSn “to descend, alight,” M. 

“ to trickle, flow down,” which I take to be from ^PT + ^ = 
TO^til, Pr. ’sfafsn; (M&gadhi), and with change of 5ft to 
f It is used in the sense of removing oneself, thus: 

^ “ho there! get out of the way!” (Mr. 210), 

and causal ^fnrrfsr^T tnj “ I have gof the cart out of 

the way,” (ib. 211) = Skr. WRTftfTT- This pha*c is conju¬ 
gated throughout all the tenses, thus TjpTTTg “to be lost.” 
Present “he is lost,” Future *sftTriF “ he will he lost,” 

Preterite *3>rpsft, WtTTCfr, or $ “he has been lost,” 

and in active verbs it is used in the Bhava-prayoga, as a sort 
of potential, as “he can loose,” 3fTST*ft 

“ he could loose,” 3£tirT?t “ he will be able to loose.” 

As to the other languages, a similar form is found in the 
Bhojpuri dialect of Hindi, used as a simple passive, as 
“seize,” u^TT “be seized,” as t^rrTTrt “I am being 
seized.” In this dialect, however, there are signs, as will be 
shown further on, of a passive similar to that in use in classical 
Hindi. In tho old Maithil dialect of Bidy&pati, which is 
transitional between eastern Hindi and Bengali, this form is 
found; thus, sp* %% VTRtff TTurraw “ As water poured 

out on the ground is dried up.” —Pad. 984. \J77!rt ^"TZT5T«T 

I “ (He who is) the moon of Golcul rolled himself on 
the earth.”—P.K.S. 77. 51W ^ 

vranrra I “As a lotus pressed down by the wind is tilted by 
the weight of bees” (var. lect. vft; = by a swarm).—Pad. 1352. 

1 This is equivalent in meaning to our English saying, “'When tho steed is stolen, 
shut the stable door.’’ 
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There seems to be some difficulty in deducing this form from 
a Prakrit passive. One of the methods in which the passive in 
Prakrit is formed is by resolving the y of Sanskrit into ia or 
tq, Skr. =Pr. al *d it is supposed that this t; has 

become ’sstet, and subsequently 'm, but no instances of inter¬ 
mediate forms are found; it would seem, therefore, more correct 
to suppose that this form originates from the causal of Sanskrit 
in those instances where the causal characteristics are used 
to form denominatives, and has from them been extended 
to other verbs. Neither explanation, however, is quite satis¬ 
factory, and the question is one which must be left for further 
research. 

§ 25. The regular Passive (phase —2) is found only in Sindhi, 
Panjabi, and in some rustic dialects of Hindi. It arises from 
the Prakrit passive in y)'a(Var. viii. 58, 59). Thus Skr. gr&yate 
= sunijjai, gamy ate = gaviijjai, hamyatc — ha&ijjai. In Sindhi the 
passive is formed by adding ^ or to the neuter or active 
stem.' Thus— 

W to bury,” Passive TJWljJ “ to be buried.” 

VTCTJJ “ to lessen.” „ VTfZSiUT “to be lessened.” 

A passive is also made from causal stems, as— 

firerro" to lose,” Passive fa' 3 n^Sltn “ to be lost.” 

Here, also, we find denominatives which have no correspond¬ 
ing active form, and have scarcely a passive sense, as dyfiyMtjj 
“to long for,” where the causal termination used in Sanskrit 
for denominatives appears to have been confused with the ijja 
of the passive. Thus Skr. “longing,” makes a verb 

“ to long for,” whence the Sindhi ukhandijanu. So 
also “ to be entangled,” which seems to be from Skr. 

or “ a finger,” whence we may suppose a verb 

1 Trumpp, Sindhi Grammar, p. 258. 
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“to be intertwined (like the fingers of clasped 
hands);” “to be angry,” from 1?^ “anger,” Skr. 

“uproar,” of which the denominative would be 
In cases where the vowel of the active stem is long in the 
imperative, but shortened in the infinitive, the passive retains 
the long vowel. Thus 


xft'g “ drink thoo,” “ to drink,” TjVsnJT “ to be drunk.” 

TT3 “ tliread thou,” TBPJJ “to thread,” Uf5|TJJ “to be threaded.” 

“ wash tliou,” “ to wash,” vifa^TBT " to be washed.” 

r 

A similarly formed passive is used in the Marwari dialect of 
Hindi, spoken west of the Aravalli hills towards Jodhpur, and 
thus not very far from Sindh. Instances are— 


“ to do,” 

TpT^Bft “ to eat,” 
Wt “ to take,” 
^BfT “ to give,” 
WqTjft “to come,” 


to be done.” 
tiqfarcrt “ to be eaten.” 
f%nctanfr “ to be taken.” 
f^ffaufr “ to be given.” 

“ to be come.” 


Thus they say vrft = H. MU % W ^ STTHT “by 

me it is not come,” t.e. “I am not coming.” Err tj 
= H. tpr % srrff tsTRT 3TTEHTT “ V y° u it will not be eaten,” 
i.e. “ you will not (be able to) eat it.” This passive construc¬ 
tion is frequent in the Indian languages, but usually with the 
negative expressing that the speaks is unable or unwilling to 
do a thing. 1 The insertion of ^ instead of ^ in % and ^ is 
peculiar and unaccountable. 

Panjabi also has a synthetical passive, though rarely used. 
It is formed by adding % to the root, and is probably derived 
from that form of the Prakrit passive which ends in la, as 


* I have to thank Mr. Kellogg, of Allahabad, author of the best, if not of the 
only really good Hindi Grammar, for communicating this form to me in a letter. 
I was previously unaware of it 
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mentioned above. This form of the passive is only used in a 
few tenses, thus *TTT*n “ to beat,” Passive present ^ 

“I am beaten,” Future ^nTtWIT “I shall be beaten,” 
Potential (old present) ?r JTTT^lt “ I may be beaten.” 

With these exceptions, there is no synthetic form for the 
passive in the modern languages. This phase is usually formed 
by an analytical process. .It is not much used, the construction 
of sentences being more frequently reversed, so as to make the 
verb active. The large number of neuter verbs also renders 
a passive for the most part unnecessary. It does exist, how 
ever, and is formed by adding the verb EJT “to go,” to the 
past participle of the passive, 3TT doing all the conjuga- 
tional work, and the participle merely varying for number 
and gender. 

Thus from *TTT “beat,” H. Sing. *rrTT “to be beaten” 
m., xrrO Plur. ^iwit »»., *rrO ! f, P. ^rrfrw 

Wl*rr *»., *TT^/., Plur. »»•, Gujarati also uses this 

method side by side with the passive intransitive, as xrHrf 
“to be beaten,” with the participle varied for gender and 
number as in the others. M. srrsf, B. xrTTT 0. 

*TTTT fsRT- In these two last the participle does not vary for 
gender or number. 

Occasionally in G. and 31. a passive is formed by adding the 
substantive verb to the past participle, thus 31. 

“ the cow was tied^’ and G. “ the book is 

made; ” such a construction would in the other languages be 
incorrect, or, if used at all, would have a different meaning 
altogether. 

The use of STPTT “ to go,” to form a passive, seems somewhat 
unnatural; ifpIT “ to be,” would occur as the most fitting verb 
for this purpose. I am tempted to hazard a conjecture that 
the use of WRI in this way has arisen from the Prakrit passive 
form in Ufa. This, as we have seen above, has given a regular 
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passive to Sindhi and Marwari, and it seems possible that the 
masses who had quite forgotten, or had never known, the 
meaning of the added j, may unconsciously have glided into 
the practice of confounding it with the of the common wofd 
WT, which would lead them to consider the verbal stem pre¬ 
ceding it as a passive participle. Thus a form “ he is 

beaten,” would easily pass into JTRTT smj, as in modem Hindi. 
The process must, of course, have been unconscious, as all such 
processes are, but the supposition does not involve a more 
violent twisting of words and meanings than many others which 
are better supported by actual facts. * 

The non-Aryan party have something to say on this head. 1 
They point out that the Dravidian languages, like our seven, 
largely avoid the use of the passive by having recourse to 
neuter verbs, and that with them, as with us, the neuter is 
often only another form of the same root as the active. Indeed, 
the similarity in this respect is very striking, the process is, to 
a great extent, the same in both groups, though the means em¬ 
ployed are different The passive does not, strictly speaking, 
occur in the Dravidian languages; a clumsy effort is sometimes 
made to produce one, by adding the verb padu “ to happen ” 
(Sanskrit modem Aryan TT3) to an infinitive or noun of 
quality. This process, however, is as strained and foreign to 
elegant speech as the construction with jd is in the Aryan 
group. It appears, also, that the verb pot/u "to go,” is also 
used in Tamil tb form a passive, as- also a verb meaning “ to 
eat,” which latter is parallel to our North-Indian expression 
*TTT “to eat a beating” = “to be beaten.” In this, as in 
so many other instances of alleged non-Aryan influence, the 
known facts do not justify us in saying more than that there is 
a resemblance between the two groups of languages, but that it 
is not clear which borrowed the process, or whether it was ever 


* Caldwell, pp. 353, 364 (first edition). 
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borrowed at all. There is no reason why it should not have 
grown up simultaneously and naturally in both families. 

.§ 26. We now come to the Causal, an important and much 
used phase of the verb. Sanskrit forms the causal by adding 
the syllable aya to the root, which often also takes guna or 
vriddhi, Vw “do,” causal grrx^rfTf. There is, however, in 
Sanskrit a small class of verbs which form the causal by inscrt- 
ing q between the root and the characteristic at/a. These are 
principally roots ending in a vowel; but in Pali and the Prakrits 
the form of tli<? causal in q has been extended to a very large 
number of stems, in fact to nearly every verb in those lan¬ 
guages. In Pali, however, its use is optional, thus ■/ 

“ cook,” causal p&cheti, pachayati, pdchdpeti, pdchdpayati , l In 
Prakrit, also, there are the two processes, by the first of which 
the at/a of Sanskrit becomes e, thus qnqqfH = Pr. 
fTfTqfa = (Yar. vii. 26), and by the second the inserted 
q is softened to cr, thus giving or qnyiqT; (ib. 27). 

It is from this form, and not from aya, as I erroneously sup¬ 
posed in Yol. I. p. 20, that the modern causal arises. Even in 
Prakrit the e in kdratei is frequently omitted, as it is also in 
k&re'i, and we find such forms as kdra'i, tdmi, side by side with 
kdrdmi (Weber, Bala, p. 60), so that there remains only dv 
for the modem causal. 

Among the modem languages Marathi stands alone in 
respect of its causal, and,-as in so many othef points, exhibits 
a hesitation and confusion which confirm the impression of its 
being a backward language which has not so thoroughly 
emancipated itself from the Prakrit stage as the others. 
Whereas these latter have passed through the period in which 
rival forms conflicted for the mastery, and have definitely 
settled upon one type to be used universally, the former pre- 


1 KaccSyana, Senart, Journal Asiatique, rol. xrii. p. 436. 
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sents us with several alternative suffixes, none of which appears 
to have obtained undisputed prominence. The authorities for 
Marathi consist of the classical, writers, the one dictionary- 
maker, Molesworth, and a host of grammarians, all of whQm 
differ among themselves, so that one is driven to ask, “who 
shall decide when doctors disagree P” 

The competing forms are : ava, im, iva, an, am, dvi, and one 
sees at a glance that they are all derived from one source, the 
causal with modified in Prakrit to The difficulty lies in 
the vowels. Where one authority gives a causal in ava to a 
particular verb, another makes the causal of that same verb by 
adding tea, and so on. Stevenson (Marathi Grammar, p. 87) 
teaches that ava is the ordinary form, as basanm “ to sit,” ba- 
samnen “ to seat.” This type, however, he adds, is peculiar to 
the Konkan or lowlands along the coast; in the Dakhin or 
centre table land above the passes the form iva is more used, as 
karanen “to do,” karivaiien “to cause to do.” A third form avi 
is said to be “of a middle class,” and not characteristic of 
either dialect, as karavinen. It is to be noted here that the 
causal suffix, strictly speaking, ends with the v, and the vowels 
that follow this letter may fairly be regarded as mere junction 
vowels, used to add the terminations to the stem. In those of 
the cognate languages which use d as the causal suffix, the 
junction vowel used is either t, as B. kard-i-ie, 0. kard-i-bd, 
S. kard-i-nu, or w, as Old-H. kard-u-nd, P. kard-u-nd, or 
hardened to ra,'as G. kard-va-vun. r Dismissing, then, the final 
vowel as unconnected with the suffix, we get for Marathi four 
types, av, dv, iv, iv. Of these four dv approaches most closely 
to the Prakrit, and may therefore bo regarded as the ox-iginal 
type from which, by a shortening of the vowel, comes av, 
which, all things considered, is perhaps the most common and 
regular; a further weakening of the vowel produces iv; and 
the fourth form, iv, probably owes its long vowel to the 
Marathi habit of lengthening vowels at the end of a word, or 
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in a syllable, where the stress or accent falls. Thus all four 
forms may he used, as 

cIT^f “ to do,” ^cprj', also 

and eft faiif “ to cause to do.” 1 

Causals may be formed from every verb in the language, 
whether neuter, active, active or passive intransitive. The 
meaning of the causal differs, of course, according to that of 
the simple verb. 

Those formed from simple neuters or active intransitives are 
generally merely actives in sense, as 

^3 “ sit,” “ seat.” 

f*35 “ meet,” fi|do't (junction vowel “ mix.” 

“ sleep,” “ put to sleep,” “ soothe.” 

Those from actives are causal in meaning, as 

“Strike,” “ cause to strike.” 

flf^i “ teach, ” fii^r “ cause to teach.” 

Those from passive intransitives are passive causals, as 
ftfix; “ turn ” (£.e. be turned), “ cause to be turned.” 

<XZ “ be cut,” WZ?, qiZTW “ canse to be cut.” 

Simple roots ending in vowels insert a e between the stem 
and the suffix to avoid hiatus, as 

“ eat,” T 5 T 55 (junction vowel “ cause to eat.” 

So also with roots ending in as 

“write,” frfgcfq "cause to write.” 

The various forms of the causal suffix in Marathi may be 
regarded as types of a stage of transition which the other lan- 

> Godbole's Marathi Grammar, p. 102, { 279. 
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guages have passed by. The following are examples of the 
causal in these latter: 

“write,” H. P. B. O. S. “ cause to write,” (H. Pres, likhutd, Pret. 

likh&yS, Aor. likfide, or likMy, or likhdot.) 
TfJ “ read,” id. TJ3T “ cause to read.” 

3fnt “ hear,” id. H«fT “ cause to hear.” 

V* >* 

In Hindi, as in the other languages, the causal of a neuter 
verb is, in effect, nothing more than an active, as 


“ be made,” 

“ speak,” 
^5T*1T “ move,” 

“be awake,” 
"rise,” 

■q^fwfT “ be cooked,” 


^•TRT “ make.” 

^wrpffT “ call ” (i.e. “ cause to speak.”) 
vpa'TCT "drive." 

3NI|»)| “awaken.” 

“ raise.” 

M9RHT “cook.” 


So also in the case of double verbs given in §§ 20, 21, the 
active form, with long vowel in the stem syllable, may be re¬ 
garded as a causal. In fact, it might be said, looking at the 
matter with reference to meaning, that the modem languages 
have two ways of forming the causal, one in which the short 
vowel of the stem is lengthened, the other in which & or some 
other s uffix is added. Looking at it in another way with 
reference to form, the division which I have adopted commends 
itself, the forms, with a long vowel in the stem being regarded 
as actives, those with the added syllable as causals. In point 
of derivation, however, both forms are causals. There is a 
wonderful, though unconscious, economy in our languages; 
where Prakrit has more types than one for the same phase of 
a verb, the modem languages retain them all, but give to each 
a different meaning. For instance, Prakrit has three types for 
the passive, one in which the final consonant of the stem is 
doubled by absorption of the vj of Skr. as gamy ate —gamrndi, 
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a second in la, as gamyate = gamiadi, and a third in ijja, as 
gamyate—gamijjadi. The first of these types, having lost 
whatever might remind the speaker of its passive character, 
has been adopted in the modern languages as the form of the 
simple neuter verb, the second survives in the Panjabi passive, 
as mdrldd—mdrtadi, the third in the Sindhi and Marwari pas¬ 
sive given in § 25. So, also, it seems to me that the two types 
of the Prakrit causal have been separately utilized; that which 
corresponds to the Sanskrit type in ay a with long or guna 
vowel in the stem, has become in the modems an active verb, 
as hdrayatiz=.hQyeiz=.hdr ; trotayali — torei — tor ; while that 
which takes the causal is preserved as the ordinary causal of 
the moderns, as kdrayati (kardpayati) = kardvei — kard. 

Often, however, both forms exist together, and there is little 
or no apparent distinction between them; thus from Trasrr arc 
made both TjfTZHT and tj^RT, from are made and 

f^THT, and so in many other instances. 

The causal, properly so called, namely, that with the suffix 
d, dv, etc., has always a short vowel in the stem syllable, ex¬ 
cept in a few instances where the stem vowel is vriddhi, in 
which case it is sometimes retained. Thus in the double verbs 
the causal suffix may be regarded as added to the neuter form, 
as in 

NEUTER. ACTIVE. CAUSAL. 

hu hth hut 

VTT? 'U'SfT 

In such cases, however, we more commonly find the double or 
passive causaL 

Single verbs with a long or guna stem-vowel have causals 
with the corresponding short or simple vowel, as in the 
examples and ^^THT, 3TPTHT and HUTHT given above. 

Verbs whose simple stems end in a vowel insert a semivowel 
before the termination of the causal, and change the vowel of 
the stem, if d, l, or e, into i, if u or o, into u. The semivowel 
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used is sometimes q or X, but more commonly 5T. Thus, 

“ to take,” fisprprj “to cause to take,” but— 

H. “ give,” f^THTT “ cause to give.” 

^TT “ live,” f5RT"Tr “ cause to live.” # 

tftstT “ drink,” fWPTT “ give to drink.” 

W*n “ eat,” fisRRT “ feed.” 

\ft»TT “ wash,” ^RTPTT “ cause to wash.” 

“ Sleep,” wurnrr “ put to sleep.” 

“ weep,” ^U1T*IT “ make to weep.” 

In a few cases of stems ending in f, or in aspirates, the 9T is 
optionally inserted, as 

H. ^«T1 “ say,” ^TfTHT and RRRRT ** cause to say,” 

“be called.” 

“see,” f^TsTRT » f^WRT “show.” 

“learn,” ftpgRT » ftfWRT “ teach.” 

^g?n»sit,” fa3RT(or?t 0 ) „ (^°) “ seat.” 

A similar method exists in Sindhi, but with ^ instead of qf, 
as is customary with that language, as 1 

“ give,” flf'^SrTTUT “ cause to give.” 

tRPJT “ leak,” TjqjTTRl “ cause to leak.” 

fqfRT “ sit,” faf-RUT “ seat.” 

“ learn,” ftPIRUJ “ teach.” 

3?P!J “ rise,” “ raise.” 

WFfUT “ sleep,” JRTf R Tjj “ put to sleep.” 

Here the is inserted after the causal suffix, and this was 
probably the method originally in force in Hindi, for we find 
in the mediaeval poets such words as dik/Ulmd “ to show,” and 
even in modern colloquial usage baithdlnd is quite as common 


1 Trumpp, Sindhi Grammar, p. 256. 
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as bithldnd. Gujarati forms its causal in an analogous way, 
but uses instead of as 

suck,” VITT'3^ “ give suck.” 

• “sew,” “ cause to sew.” 

“ sound,” q J| |^q “ strike ” (a bell, etc.) 

After words ending in a vowel, the suffix takes ^ to prevent 
hiatus, and so also after as 

VTT ('ZN'; “ be,” Ml | gq “cause to be.” 

eat,” “ feed.” 

“ give,” “cause to give.” 

“endure,” " cause to endure.” 

“ rot,” “ cause to rot.” 

This language, like Hindi, also reverses the position of the 
long vowel of the causal suffix, and uses such forms as dhatavdt, 
khavardv, with change of to t; . 

There is nothing remarkable about the Panjabi causal, which 
is identical with Old Hindi, merely retaining the junction 
vowel «, as khild-u-nd, dikhd-u-nd. In both these languages 
the old form du has, in a few instances, changed to o instead 
of d, as 

“ to wet,” from *ftvT«TT “ »o be wet.” 

^pfPlT “ to drown,” „ ^^«TT “ to be drowned.” 

Bengali and Oriya hav« only the causal ft>rm in d with 
junction vowel i, as B. kard-i-te, O. kard-i-bd, and use this 
form in preference to that with the long stem vowel, even in 
those causals which are, in meaning, simple actives. 

There are thus, independently of the stem with the long or 
guna vowel, which I prefer to treat as an active, two separate 
systems of forming the causal in the seven languages: one 
starting from the Prakrit causal in dee, and exhibiting the 
forms at a, aua, ha, ha, dv, du, 0, d; the other starting, I know 


vol. in. 


6 
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not whence, but probably from a method in use in early Aryan 
speech, which has only been preserved by the classical lan¬ 
guage in a few instances, and exhibiting the forms dr, Ad, 
Al, rA, Id. Whether these two forms are connected by an in¬ 
terchange between the two semivowels / and t>, is a problem 
which must remain for future research. Such a connexion is 
not impossible, and is even, in my opinion, highly probable. 

§ 27. The Passive Causal may be also called the double 
causal. The use of either term depends upon the point of view 
of the speaker, for whether I say, “ I cause Pirn to be struck 
by Sliy&rn,” or, "I cause Shy&m to strike R&m,” the idea is the 
same. As regards form, the term double causal is more ap¬ 
propriate in some languages. In H. and P. this phrase is con¬ 
structed by adding to the stem H. ?T, P TT3, in we 

should, I think, recognize the syllable dp of the single causal 
shortened, and another Av added to it, thus from sun "hear,” 
comes causal sand, “cause to hear,” "tell,” double causal sward, 1 
“cause to cause to hear,” "cause to tellhere, as sund is from 
the fuller form sundv, so sunvd is from sun&v+&v=sunav+ 3. = 
su ,ted. This double or passive causal is in use mostly with 
neuter and active intransitive stems, whose single causal is 
naturally an active, as TO*1T "be made,” TOPTT “make,” 
yHfpU “ cause to be made.” Thus they say, ?T5 “ The 

fort is being built;” TOt TO “The architect is build¬ 

ing the fort;” -and TOt ^ 3TTT TO ^TOTHT " The king 
is causing the fort to be built by the architect.” In this last 
sentence, and in all similar phrases, the nature of the construc¬ 
tion is such that we can only translate it by the passive causal, 
we could not render “ The king causes the architect to build,” 
etc., by iu any other way than by putting “architect” 

l Generally, the semivowel in this form is pronounced softly, almost like the 
English to, so that mnicdi.u would more nearly represent the sound thou sunvd nil. 
The r, however, in all Indian languages is a softer sound than our v. 
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in the ablative with ^TTT or %. When we are told, therefore, 
that this phase means “to cause to do” (the action of a neuter 
verb), the assertion, though correctly expressing the form, is 
incorrect as to the meaning; the dictionary-makers here halt 
between two opinions. Thus 

“rise,” gyf “raise” (i\*. “cause ^2T^T "cause to be raised” 
to rise ”), (i.e. “cause A to cause 

B to rise”). 

“ be cut," ofiTZ “ cut,” ^ari “ cause to cot.” 

T|«l “ be open,” *§^1 “ open," “ cause to open.” 

In double verbs, like those just quoted, however, the singled 
causal in d may be used, as “ cause to cut.” As a general 
rule, the exact meaning of stems in this phase must be gathered 
from the sentence in which they are used. 

Sindhi makes its double causal by inserting rd (Trumpp, 
257), as 

“ be weary,” “ make weary,tire,” “cause to make 

weary.” 

TIT “wound,” THTJ “cause to wound, ” ^TTTTT“ cause to cause to 

wound, or cause (another) 
to be wounded.” 

Stack instances also passive causals formed on the same 
model as ordinary passive^, thus . 

“ be on fire,” “ burn,” “cause to burn,” caused 

to be burnt.” 

One example given by him shows a full range of phases, as 
vrppjr “to be sucked, to issue” (as milk from the breast), 
neuter; VTUTT “to suck the breast,” active; ^ "to be 
sucked,” pass.; vrrfirsi^ “ to give suck,” neut. pass.; VITTTT^I 
“ to suckle,” caus.; “ to be suckled,” pass. caus.; 
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V||71<|“ to cause (another) to suckle, ” double caus.; 
VHTTTTT^ “ to cause to be suckled by another,” double pass, 
caus. The whole of these forms, however, are rarely found in 
one verbal stem. The double causal is common enough, thus 
from the causals mentioned, in the last section are derived 
double causals— 

to put to sleep,” “ to cause to put to sleep.” 

“ to raise,” “to cause to raise” (H. '33^T , !T)- 


§ 28. Although the suffixed syllables shown yi § 26 generally 
and regularly indicate the causal phase, yet there are numerous 
verbs having this suffix which are neuter, active intransitive, 
or passive intransitive. As mentioned in § 11, these stems are 
probably built on the model of Sanskrit denominatives, and 
owe their long vowel to the aya or Aya of that form. Hence 
they come to resemble in form modern causals. 

In Sindhi these stems have a development peculiar to that 
language, and have a corresponding active phase like the double 
stems mentioned in § 19. Trumpp gives (p. 252, et seqq.) the 
following examples: 


JfSVTER. 

“to he extinguished,” 
’BfRFJ “to fly,” 

j “to be born” 

• •* 

cjimij “ to be satiated,” 

M'WU “ to be on fire,” 

** ! “ to be contained,” 

JTRTJ ) 

“to be passed, to pass” 
(as time), 


ACTIVE. 

lyct “to extinguish.” 
^T^TJT “ to make fly, to spend.” 

ojlycu “ to bring forth.” 

5 $|^<U “ to satiate.” 

“ to bum." 

JTTTTJ “ to contain.” 

“ to pass the time.” 


tjinWI “ to grow less,” 


f qKT T T “ to lessen.” 
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In this group the neuter stems have the type a pa and dma, 
which, if we regard them as derived from the Prakrit type dbe 
of the causal, will appear as respectively a hardening and a 
softening of the b of Prakrit. In some cases the neuter form 
is clearly derived from the older causal, as in '■HT'fin “ to con¬ 
tain,” rather, “ to go into,” Skr. V *TT “to measure; ” hut 
JTR^T, Skr. caus. “to cause to measure,” where, by a 

natural inversion of the sense, the causal has become neuter. 
In the case of srpnj the process by which the meaning has 
been arrived at from Sanskrit V is less clear. The other 
stems are also* obscure, and I possess no data on which to 
establish any satisfactory explanation. 

Sindhi stands alone in respect of this group; Hindi and 
Panjabi have a number of neuter stems with causal termina¬ 
tions, which stand on a different footing, and recall by their 
meaning the Sanskrit denominatives, having no corresponding 
active forms, as— 

H. fWKT “ to be nbashed,” “ to shrink away.” 

fimtll " to be worn out.” 

“ to itch.” 

“ to be agitated,” “ to be in fear ” P. d hi (• 

'EJJrp'TT “ to bask in the sun.” 

Thp?rr*rr “ to tremble,” “ to be unsteady.” P. id. 

p. tan^irrwr "to grow 
* * soft” (a scar). 

np^srrvTT “ to wither,” to grow flaccid.” P. id. 

In words of this class, also, a syllable is often inserted, as 

ftslftihHl “ to grin.” P. f<stf«sr*UdUll id. 

This type is evidently closely coxmected with the passive of 
Gujarati and other dialects given in § 24, which I have been 
led by the considerations here mentioned to regard as a passive 
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intransitive. It seems also to be connected with the passive 
intransitive in B. in such passages as ^ 

grTOTS ll “Ho must be a king’s son, by his appearance 
and marks (of birth) it is known.” —Bh&rat, B.-S. 378, 
where j&nay—janae, "it appears,” “it is evident,” a con¬ 
struction exactly parallel to the Gujarati phrases quoted in 
§24. 

Marathi has similarly neuters with a causal type, which 
recall the method of formation of the Sanskrit denominative, 
inasmuch as they are referred by the grammarians to a nominal 
origin, thus— r 

grT^iT “a cracking or crashing sound;” 3 <aif«m! “to crack, 
crash “to roar at,” “to make a crashing noise.” 

efiJTrTT (from Persian “deficient,” 3jH(TT^trf “to grow less.” 
giygf^ “a grating sound,” “to grind the teeth.” 

efitSH (Skr.) “doubt,” ^TWlf^l%’“‘<> be doubtful.” 

—but this may also be formed from the two words git “whyP” 
g^TT “how P” and would thus mean “to why-and-how,” “to hum 
and ha;” just as they use in Urdu the phrase \jj^ 

“ to prevaricate,” literally to make “ would that! ” and “ per¬ 
haps.” 

A distinction may apparently be drawn in many cases be¬ 
tween forms in dra and those in art, the former being rather 
denominatives, dnd as such neuter, while the latter are causals. 
Thus from vfrwr “little,” “few,” “to grow less,” 

and vfni=RTf=l% “ to make less,” but the authorities accessible 
to me are not agreed about this point, and I therefore hesitate 
to make any definite assertion on the subject. Molesworth 
gives, for instance, n, “to bellow,” “bluster,” and 

“ to frighten by bellowing; ” also “ the act 

of roaring at,” from or “to intimidate,” where 
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the i of the infinitive seems to be represented by a in the 
noun. 

On the other hand, the close connexion of these neuters with 
the passive type is seen in S., where the passive characteristic 
is used, according to Stack, convertibly with the neuter, 
having the short vowel. Thus sJTITJ or “ to be satiated; ” 

while there are also verbs of two forms, one with the neuter 
type, the other with the causal type, but both having a neuter 
sense, as f%7Tjr and “ to grow loose or slack.” 

Further examples are— 

and “to grow less j” also IJUTJnj “ to decrease.” 

and SjfctfW «to fade,” “ tarnish.” 

+(I and “ to be contained in.” 

It is not certain how far later and better scholars like 
Trumpp would confirm the accuracy of Stack’s definition. He 
seems to be somewhat inaccurate and careless in drawing the 
distinction between the various phases of the verb. 

§ 29. Secondary verbs are not so numerous as secondary 
nouns, and those that exist have, for the most part, a familiar 
or trivial meaning. They are formed by the addition of a 
syllable to the verbal stem, or to a noun. This latter feature is 
especially common in H. verbs formed from feminine nouns in 
aka (Vol. II. p. 31), thus 13ehnri Lai. 

faiiTrn ^ # 

“ The splendour of childhood has not ceased, (yet) youth shines in 
the limbs.”—Sats. 17. 

Here the substantive “glitter,” “splendour” (probably 
formed from V gives rise to a verb f “to shine.” 

Similarly all the nouns quoted in the passage referred to in 
Yol. II. have verbs formed from them as there stated. It is un- 
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necessary to give a list of them, and it may be here observed, 
that in languages which, like English, have advanced far into 
the analytical stage, great freedom of formation exists, so that 
many words may be used either as nouns or verbs. Many 
nouns have, in common usage, verbal terminations added "to 
them, and thus become verbs. We see constantly in modern 
English, Prench, and German, new verbs thus formed, as, for 
instance, by adding -ize, -iser, or -isiren, as colonize, coloniser, 
colonisiren, several of which have not found their way into 
dictionaries. The same is the case with our Indian languages, 
and it is impossible here to follow or set forth all these con¬ 
stantly arising innovations. Those which have received the 
sanction of literature will be found in the dictionaries, and 
many more will probably be admitted to the dictionaries of the 
future, if the authors of those works are wise enough to keep 
pace with the actual growth of language, and do not permit an 
overstrained purism to prohibit them from truly recording the 
language as it exists in their day. 

I will content myself with giving a few examples of this 
class of verbs from Marathi, which, as I have before noticed, is 
very rich in forms of this kind. This language has secondary 
stems formed by the addition of ^Stz, W, '^TS, ^35, ^3o, 
a series the items of which seem to indicate a progressive 
softening from some earlier type. Thus— 

Errand “to rub” (Skr. secondary stems “rub,” 

“slip,” (a potential form) “graze the skin,” “be practised in ” 

(an art or science), IsTj “scour” (pots), EJWZdt a, “rub off, 
deface,” n, “ be rubbed,” “ be despoiled of.” Analogous is II. <t»lT 
“drng.” 

"to sink” (rarely used), “to splash about 

in the water,” id., eft(Vdf “to plunge into water,” (causal) 

“ to dip." 
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etpt “ place,” Ert>rn;%' “ to arrange.” 

Errq “pat,” •?rnre'5i “to put,” EJTTpjnii “to back water,” “to steady 
a vessel by short strokes of the oars while working the sails.” 

^3 “stick,” ^"nj' “to press,punish,” “to compress,” 

“ to stiffen,” compare B. ft3T33 “ to stand up.” 

Materials are, unfortunately, deficient, so that in the present 
state of research, no thorough analysis can be made. Nor can 
any definite separation into classes be effected. As so many 
verbs of this kind, however, are derived from nouns, the course 
to be pursued wpuld probably be to affiliate each group of verbs 
to that formation of nouns with which it corresponds, verbs 
which add to the primary stem being regarded as formed 
from nouns in efi, and so on. In this method no further ex¬ 
planation is required for secondary verbs, as the origin of the 
afformative syllable has been explained under the noun. Thus 
the secondary verbs, whose added syllable is at, or vat, are ex¬ 
plained under nouns so ending in Vol. II. p. 65, those having 
al, a/, or cognate forms, are referable to the nouns in Vol. II. 
p. 90, and so on. 

§ 30. Reduplicated and imitative verbal stems are very 
common. The former usually express sounds, or motions, 
while both frequently partake of the denominative character 
and type. 

In Hindi the second syllable usually contain^ the same con¬ 
sonants and vowels as the first, and the question arises whether 
the first or the second of the two syllables is the oi’iginal, in 
other words, whether reduplication is effected by prefixing or 
affixing a syllable. The following examples show that the re¬ 
duplicated syllable, whichever it be, contains, as a rule, the 
same vowel as the original. 

(a) with a. 

£T*1T “ to knock, pat, rap,” from <ad«sii n.f. onomatopcea. 
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<3 Stall’ll “ to clatter, rattle, jnr,” from n.f. onomatopcea. 

“ to bubble, simmer,” » 

TI^r^n^lT “ to nimble” (of bowels, Gk. KopKopvye<o, fiopfiopvfa), 
onamatop. •> 

’TfJIfprr “ to quiver," probably connected with y.d. “to be 
seized and shaken.” 

Ml “*o mutter, murmur.” 

“ to flap, flop," from Hjgifl T “ to fall off.” 
to tinkle, jingle, clank,” Skr. ■ 

sjw*trt “ to glitter, glare, throb,” Skr. r 
tJi'Sfi^T’TT "to flutter, twitch," Skr. qjiT? 

“to tremble, quiver,” probably onomatop. 

(/S) with t. 

“ to giggle, chuckle, titter,” onomatop. 
f'lsIVsi'lT “ to quiver, waver ” (the voice in supplication), dimly 
traceable to Skr. 5), 

f^tUfrnin *11 “ to turn sick at,” from f%TTTy “ disgust,” Skr. FJU]7; 

there are also verbs fqfhjqTSIT. fuiufpTT and ftnUT^T. 
fsifWHT “ to squeak,” onomatop. 

W. 

“ to rave, rage, scold.” 

' fif<£*II»TT “ to twang,” onomatop. 

* 

(y) with u. 

tjptlU'RT “ to envy, be spiteful," perhaps from Skr. through 
H. and ^XT-rr “ to pierce.” 

’fa 5 ’™ “ to mutter.” 

“ to be silent, to move about quietly,” from ’jq « silent.” 
“ to itch, tickle.” 

rjno’n |MT “ to be soft or squashy.” 
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to whisper,” onomntop. 

“ to powder, sprinkle.” 

The above exhibit the ordinary type of this class, in which 
both syllables are the same. In some cases, where the root- 
syllable ends in a nasal, the first syllable of the reduplicated 
word softens the nasal to anuswara, as in , ^«n«n “ to 

throb,” and even with «f, as ^ vTRT “ to be unsteady,” where 
the reduplication takes place already in Sanskrit . From 
the analogy of this last word we may conclude that the latter 
of the two syllables is the original one, and that reduplication 
has been effected by prefixing a syllable. There is, however, 
another class of such words, in which the second syllable differs 
from the first in the initial consonant, which, for some reason, 
is generally a labial. Thus side by side with T^v^^pTT, 
are found and with the same 

meaning. So also and , the latter with 

the different, though allied, meaning of being restless or 
fidgety. In other examples there is some slight difference of 
meaning in the various forms, thus from which has the 
general sense of moving,come the adjectives M “talkative,” 

Teener "acrid, pungent,” “active,” "expert, 

alert,” whence the verbs “ to crackle, to sputter, to 

scold,” “to smart,” “to shake, swing,” 

“to speak plausibly, to wheedle.” Other instances 
are— . - 

“ to toss, tumble, flounder.” 

“ to be on fire.” 
f3J«Tf*T*rRT " to flicker.” 

“ to flutter.” 

to dazzle, glisten.” 

“ to stagger.” 

vT5^TRT “ to stammer, stutter.” 
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In Panjabi, as also to a great extent in other languages, 
there is a tendency to use a reduplicated substantive with an 
ancillary verb, rather than a reduplicated verb itself. These 
substantives are, to a large extent, imitative or onomatopoetic, 
as 3T' “ to bang, to pop,” expressing the sound of a 

gun going off, vj vj “ to pipe,” as young birds. It has, 

however, a large number of the same words, as Hindi. Of 
these, the following may be cited: f^T?falT'3t!rT “to prate, 
sputter,” “to smart,” and 

“to flutter,” “to tingle” as the limbs when be¬ 
numbed. * 

In Sindhi, also, I find reduplicated nouns, but few, if any, 
verbs, and the language does not appear to be rich even in 
those. From “blaze,” comes "to blaze;” 

and a few more may be found, but the large group given in 
Hindi, to which many more might have been added, is either 
not existent or not recorded. 

Gujarati is fuller in this respect, as and 

“to rattle,” also T3tW3$; “to fret,” “to 

throb, smart,” “to clink, clank,” also ipinpre; 

“to flap, to scold,” and "to shake, 

rock.” In its vocabulary Gujarati agrees in the main with 
Hindi. 

As might be expected from the genius of Marathi, there is 
a great variety of such verbs, more even than in Hindi. In 
examining only the first consonant'of the alphabet, numerous 
formations of this kind are observed. Thus from 3RT 5 ?! for Skr. 
“fatigued,” by prefixing a shortened form zr, they make 
“ to be distressed, to starve,” and “ to worry, 

harass.” From the onomatop. 3T3 “brawl,” “noise,” “row,” 
comes first a reduplicated noun , and then “ to 

gnash the teeth,” “to screech,” “to slip, give 

way with a noise.” With a second syllable added, beginning 
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(as we have seen in H.) as such syllables often do with a labial, 
is the imitative substantive expressive of “ squashing,” 

“muddling of soft substances,” also of “ things grating on the 
ear^” or “being gritty in the mouth,” whence (from 

"to dabble with mud,” “to stir,” “to finger,” 
which, from a sort of remembrance of *icfc “ dirt, is often 
changed into “to make a mess by dabbling.” 

Another imitative syllable, which it is not necessary to regard 
as formally derived from Sanskrit “cut,” or from WZ 
“trouble,” though the existence of these words has probably 
led the native taind in that direction, is ^iZ expressive of 
“teasing, quarrelling;” whence <tid “to wrangle, tease 
by squabbling,” “ to make harsh or cracking sounds.” Allied 
to this is the word 4> expressive of “the snapping of 
little things,” whence which may be generally 

rendered “ to go kadknd,” that is, “ to crash, crack, peal, to 
squabble, to hiss and bubble as hot water, oil, etc., also, ‘ to 
be violently angry.” Perhaps connected with this is 
«to be feverish, to glow, ache,” which, from some remembrance 
of “breaking,” is also pronounced In these 

outlying words, the irregular cavalry of language, forms melt 
into one another, like a cloud of Pandours or Cossacks hovering 
on the outskirts of an army, bound by no law, and disregard¬ 
ing all the acknowledged tactics. A list here follows: 

<*TiJ^TirW “ to be feverish,” from and <*«!<*VI “ feverishness,” 
« heat nnd throbbing,” “ cramp.” 

««to caw” (ns a crow), from “cawing’ or any other 

harsh sound. 

^ 35 ^ 35 %’ “ to glow with heat, to be qualmish ” (as tlie stomach), from 
^ 35^35 a word meaning “ all sorts of disorders brought on 
by heat, or rage,” possibly connected with Sanskrit 
“ dispute.” 
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“ to ache, shudder, palpitate,” from “ pains and 

aches.” 

*l>db*ido‘U the same as BSdb'ti3oUI- 

®hcfc43c^ “ to writhe, yearn.” n 

“ to chatter” (as a monkey), from f^i^fsii^ “ any gritty 
or sharp clacking sound.” 

“ to whisper, mutter, murmur,” from “ low, soft 

murmuring." 

Under other letters the following may be quoted: 

* 

33'15)1% “ to go to work smnrtly,” from ^ 5 “ smartly, quickly,” 

connected with which in all the languages means 

“quick!” “look sharp !” 

33tU3JHr% “to tinkle, tingle, ring.” 

3Jdb5Jdb%’ “ to glitter, sparkle.” 

“ to trickle, ooze, pine away.” 

“ to twitch, flutter.” 

“ to sting, be pungent.” 

In Bengali such forms arc less common, it is by nature the 
language of a poor scanty population, and when Bengal became 
rich and populous, new ideas were expressed by borrowing 
from Sanskrit, instead of forming new words from the existing 
resources. There are numerous reduplicated nouns, but these 
are verbalized rather by adding thewerb kar, than by making 
a new verb. Thus, where M. makes a verb jhaijjharmnen, B. 
prefers to say 3J»1 or IT 5 ?!*! The following are a 

few examples: 

'qnj'gxrn?^ “ to buzz, growl.” 

to blaze, glitter.” 

Z’TZM 35° “ to throb, ache.” 

to fidget, twitch.” 
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ddddfai ^i° “ to backbite or quarrel mutually.” 

^i° “ to rap, tup.” 

*fi° “to sparkle, shine.” 

"to quiver, tremble, shake.” 

“ io buzz, hum.” 
to murmur, whisper.” 

Many of these words are, as it has been seen, onomatopoetic, 
and in a language so unfixed as Bengali, it is impossible to say 
how many are really admitted into the proper stock of the 
language, and Sow many arc mere local or individual peculi¬ 
arities. Thus Bharat Chandra adorns, or disfigures, his poems 
by innumerable fanciful words of this sort, which probably no 
one but he ever used, and which he has merely invented for the 
occasion, e.g. 

SRST 5 ! TWTUT ^ I 

"The bracelets go jhan jhanf tho anklets go ran ran! 

Ghunu ghunu goes the girdle of bells.”—B.-S. 299. 

The remarks made about Bengali apply equally to Oriya, in 
which there is not any very extended use either of reduplicated 
or onomatopoetic nouns or verbs. 

§ 31. Occasional mention has been made in the foregoing 
sections of some of the s^ms used in the Gipsy verb. That 
strange, wandering, low-caste people has, however, picked up 
many of its words from Iranian and Slavonic, as well as 
from non-Aryan sources. But true to the original instincts 
of its race, it has retained Aryan stems for its most common 
words, only adopting new words to express the few new ideas 
which, in spite of its nomad unsociable life, have been forced 
upon it by circumstances. 

Rejection of initial h occurs in many words, as asdea “to 
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laugh,” Skr. even when the initial A has arisen from an 

earlier aspirated letter, as in uvdta “ to become, Skr. v 
Pr. An o is also prefixed to roots, as arakdca “ to guard, 
to find,” Skr. VTT. H. and in the impersonal verb 

ardttilotar “it is night,” Skr. Tlf*- As might be expected, 
however, the Prakrit or modem form of verbal stems is that 
generally adopted. Thus katdva “to spin,” H. WRT, kerdva 
“to do,” H. ^r^TT, kindva “to buy,” Skr. H. 

ghoshdva “to clean,” Skr. V**, H. fWRT " to rub,” but ^ 
might give a Pr. vrq. whence this word, also pronounced kho- 
shdva. Kovliotdta, from kovlo uvdca, Skr. , with to 

be,” "to be soft;” khdnjiovdva, from khdnjuvdm, “to scratch, to 
itch,” Skr. “itch,” H. ufPa, Khdtiovdva, also 

khdsdca, “to cough,” Skr. V but H. Khanddra 

“to dig,” Skr. V’ST’t: khdva " to eat,” Skr. Pr. , H. 

id., but the nomads of northern Rumclia use a form khaderdva, 
which preserves the d of Sanskrit. Khiniovdta for khuio uvdva, 

Skr. with f’f “to be fatigued.” 

There are three very similar verbs which illustrate the 
principle of stem-formation in this language well; gheddta “ to 
assemble,” gheldca “to bring,” ghendca “to count.” The last 
of these three reminds us of Skr. V H. f<TR«IT, for the gh 
is only so written to secure the g being pronounced hard; the 
p.p. is ghcndo, Ski-. vrfUTft; gheddta is apparently for ghen ddva, 
the latter word meaning “to give,” and being added as an 
ancillary, just as is in H., so that ghen ddva- H. fipT - 
Its p.p. is ghedino, and that of duta is dino, Pr. f^oTt, Old-H. 

and which confines this derivation. Similarly, 

gheldca is ghen Idta, where Idea means “to take,” H. 5jvn From 
these two examples, it would appear that the ghe of gheddta and 
gheldca is not connected with ghendva, but is Skr. V , Fr. 
rjir^ “to take.” 

Strange perversions of meaning occur, as might be expected, 
thus chalavdva, Skr. V^T, H. v^t, should mean “to cause to 
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move,” H. vrtrt- It means, however, “to heat,” thus ja, dik 
kon chaldvela o vud&r, “ Go, see who knocked at the door! ” 
This is singularly close to the Indian languages. We might 
say .in IT. jd, dckh kon child y a dwdr ko. The confusion between 
the two meanings of Skr. v' vfT is apparent here also. In Skr. 
^ and mean “ to move,” and the former, by a natural 
transition, is used also of cattle grazing. In H. they are kept 
apart, meaning “ to move,” and “ to graze.” In 

Gipsy cliarava “ to eat,” makes its p.p. chalo, the causal chara- 
v&va is “ to lead out cattle to pasture,” and a neuter verb 
chariot dm or chdliotuva “to be satiated.” Again, chalardca “to 
be satiated with,” p.p. chcdardo “ full,” “ satisfied.” 

Frequently, as in the Indian languages, a primitive verb is 
wanting, and its place supplied by a compound, thus they say, 
chumi dim “to kiss,” Skr. H. but the Gipsy is 

= ^«TT. So, also, chvngar data “to spit,” probably to be 

referred to Skr. V tfta, and connected with II. M. 
“sneeze.” 

Under occur words familial' to us in India, as jandta “ to 
know,” Skr. H. orrsRT; j&ta “to go,” Skr. H. 3TRT, 
with its old-Tadbhava p.p. gelo, B. Sfar, H. fiPTT, 3PTT; jangdta 
“to awaken,” Skr. V ofR, H. oRRT, aad the neuter jang&nio- 
vdra, H. STRAIT; jiv&ca “to live,” Skr. II. 

^RTT, sfhn, p.p -jivdo, Skr. 

Under ^ we find tacdca “ to cook,” Skr. p.p. iatdo, Skr. 
mfdfT, also tatto “hot,” Pr. cTrT, Skr. rTTT, H? WT- Con¬ 
nected witli this probably are tup ddca, tdc ddta, "to beat,” 
where Skr. rfTq, H. cyR, has passed over from the meaning of 
heat through that of vexation into that of beating. The neuter 
is tabiozdva or tapiozdva “to bo burnt,” as in teskeri sheresti 
tdbiotas shamddn “at his head burnt a candle.” A more 
modern form with the characteristic l of the p.p. in 31. G. B. 
and 0. is tablo “ hot.” A derivative is tabardva (a causal) “ to 
cause to burn.” 


vol. m. 
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It is apparent, from these examples, which might he in¬ 
definitely increased, that the base of Gipsy verbal stems is the 
Prakrit, in its earlier as well as its more modem forms; that 
the phases of the Indian verb are also fairly represented; that 
the practice of using ancillaries is also not unknown; and 
that thus this wild and wandering race has carried with it, 
wherever it has gone on the face of the earth, the principles 
and sentiments of speech formation which it inherits from the 
land of its birth, the deserts of the Indus and the Chenab. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE SIMPLE TENSES. 

CONTENTS.—§ 32. Classification of Tenses.—{ 33. The Simple Fkbsent 
oe Aoiust. — § 5W. The Imperative.—} 36. The Eutiiie is Old Hindi 
and Gvjarati.—{ 36. Type of toe Active Yerb in Sindhi and Marathi. 
§ 37. Synopsis op the Simple Tenses in all Seven Lanooaoes.—{ 38. 
Simple Tenses in the Gipsy Yekb. 

§ 32. The preceding Chapter has dealt only with the stem, 
or that part of the verb which remains unchanged throughout 
all moods and tenses; we have now to consider the processes 
used to express the various relations which the idea involved in 
the stem is capable of undergoing. 

The tenses of the modem verb fall naturally into three 
classes or grades, and it is surprising that so patent a fact 
has not been noticed by any of the grammar-writers. It is 
impossible to give, as some writers do, a fixed number for the 
tenses in any of our languages, for the combinations are almost 
infinite; but a broad, general classification would, one might 
suppose, have suggested itself to the most meclnmical compiler. 
The grammar-writers, however, including even authors so 
superior to the general run as Trumpp and Kellogg, have been, 
for the most part, led away by giving their attention, in the 
first place, if not exclusively, to the meanings of the various 
tenses. This practice has led them to lose sight of the primary 
idea as evolved out of the structure of each tense. Had the 
structure been first considered, it would have been easy to dis¬ 
cover which of the many conventional senses of a given tense 
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was its primary and legitimate one, and by adhering to this 
process, a more simple and natural classification of tenses would 
have been arrived at. 

Kellogg does, indeed, clearly grasp the principles of the 
structure of the Hindi verb, but he is too metaphysical in 
his considerations about the meaning of each tense, and has 
adopted a phraseology which cannot but prove bewildering to 
the student, and which scientific linguists are not likely to 
adopt. 

In Sindhi Trumpp divides the verb into simple and com¬ 
pound tenses. The simple present is by him called the 
Potential, though he is well aware of the fact that it is really 
the old Sanskrit present indicative, and in his philological 
notes duly recognizes the fact. His classification is sufficient 
for Sindhi, though it would hardly cover all the tenses in the 
cognate languages. As usual, he is, in this respect, much in 
advance of all other grammar-writers on the modern languages. 
In the Grammars of Gujarati, Marathi, and Oriya, the same 
distinction between simple and compound tenses is preserved, 
though in many cases erroneously worked out. 

It appears to me, however, that for purposes of comparison 
between all the languages of this group, a finer distinction still 
is required, and I would suggest a threefold division, which it 
will be my business in the following pages to substantiate and 
describe in detail. 

First, there are the simple tenses,~~-exact modem equivalents 
of corresponding tenses in the Sanskrit and Prakrit verb, whose 
foirn is due to the ordinary processes of phonetic change and 
development, and in which the old synthetic structure, though 
very much abraded, is still distinctly traceable. 

Secondly, the participial tenses, formed from participles of 
the Sanskrit verb, used either alone, or with fragments of the 
Sanskrit substantive verb, worked into and amalgamated with 
them so as to form in each case one word only. In the latter 
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case these tenses have a pseudo-synthetical appearance, though 
the principle on which they are formed is really analytical. 

Thirdly, compound tenses, in which the base is a participle 
with an auxiliary verb added to it, but not incorporated into it, 
each person of each tense thus consisting of two words in juxta¬ 
position. 

A further development of the analytical system produces the 
large class of verbs with ancillarics, in which the master-stem, 
so to call it, remains unchanged, and the ancillary does all the 
work of conjugation. Each of these classes will now be con¬ 
sidered in its turn. The present chapter is devoted to the first 
class, or simple tenses. 

It must here also be noted that the seven languages have but 
one conjugation each, that is to say, that the terminations and 
methods of forming tenses in use in any one language are 
applied without variation to every verb in that language. A 
partial exception may, at first sight, seem to occur in Sindhi 
and Marathi, in both of which there is one method for conju¬ 
gating neuter, and another for active verbs. It will be shown, 
however, that though at first sight the terminations of the 
neuter verb seem to differ from those of the active, as in M. 

WZ “I escape,” n, but iffrsY “I set free,” a, yet in 
reality the scheme of terminations is one and the same for 
both, and the difference is due to a process of preparing the 
root to receive terminations, and to the abrasion of those termi¬ 
nations, in some cases f^om euphonic causes, .and not to the 
existence of a double system of conjugation. 

§ 33. First among the simple tenses comes, in all the lan¬ 
guages, the old Sanskrit present indicative, which, in form, 
preserves clear traces of its origin, though, as in its abraded 
condition it now no longer indicates with sufficient clearness 
present time, it has wandered away into all sorts of meanings, 
and is given by grammarians under all sorts of titles. Con- 
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sidering the very vague meanings which it now expresses, 
especially in regard to the note of time, it has seemed to me 
that the Greek term “ aorist ” more accurately describes this 
tense in its modern usage than any other. The fact that it is a 
present, no matter what additional indefinite meanings may*be 
attached to it, is, however, necessary to be borne in mind, and I 
think that in modem grammars it should always head the list 
of tenses, as the simplest and most genuine, and legitimately 
first in order, of them all. In those languages of this group 
with which I am personally acquainted, I can assert, from my 
own experience, that it is far more frequently used in colloquial 
practice as a present, pure and simple, than our grammar- 
writers, basing their views too much on the literary aspects of 
the languages, would have us believe. 

The terminations of the aorist in the classical form of each 
language in tho present day are the following. (For the full 


forms, see the tables at the end of this chapter.) 

sixG. 1. 2. 3. PLoa 1. 2. 

3. 

Hindi ^ 

If 

If 

If 


If 

Panjabi 

If 

If 

% 


•SP!T 

Sindhi 

t 

If 




Gujarati 

If 

If 

T^(^) 


If 

Marathi If 

Tf*C*re) u 




Oriya lj 

^3 

If 


^( 5 ) 


Bengali ^ 

■T* 

If 

¥ 

^ («) If 5 ! (VO 

The third 

person 

singular 

is the same in 

all the languages, 


ending universally in If. In Oriya poetry it ends in and 
this now somewhat antiquated form is still occasionally heard, 
as in “ he docs,” “ it is-” The form in is in use 
in the rustic dialects of Hindi and Gujarati, as is also the in¬ 
termediate form if. It seems certain that this universal if 
has been formed from the termination of this person in 
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Prakrit, and corresponds to the Sanskrit Vfa. Thus 
becomes and The rustic Hindi forms , 

are, I think, to bo explained by the Prakrit process of 
inserting Ef and f to fill a hiatus; thus ^«rfcT becomes 
and In the hill dialects of Kumaon and Gorhw&l the 

final vowel is lost, and they say ^ for The same takes 

place in Nepali. 

The third person plural similarly points to the same person 
in the Sanskrit present. Oriya has here preserved the termina¬ 
tion unaltered, as gptfsa "they do,” unfa "they beat,” 
though in common conversation there is a tendency to drop the 
final j, and to say karant, m&rant. P. S. and B. have lost the 7 f, 
and with it P. and B. have rejected the vowel also, which 
Sindhi retains. Hindi has softened the nasal consonant to 
anunasika, and Gujarati has rejected the nasal altogether, so 
that the 3 plural is the same in form as 3 singular. This also 
is the case in the dialects of Hindi spoken in Bnjputana, which 
have “they strike,” where classical H. has *rn;. After 
the rejection of the cf, which is a phonetically anomalous, 
though widely used process, the remaining form would be 'trfflj, 
as JTPCfa, closely approximate to which is Garhwali JTTT’t. 
The Braj form is dcducible also from through an 

intermediate and The last-named form is still in 

use in the Eastern Hindi area, and has in Bhojpuri modulated 
into ; while the type is preserved in the Oudli and 
Riwa form JTTT^T, where ^ has been substitute^ for and an 
inorganic second anunasika added, concerning which there will 
be more to say presently. 

Marathi stands alone in preserving the t of the Sanskrit anti. 
In old Marathi the final vowel is preserved and lengthened, as 
■ 337 ft “they rise;” in the modern language 337!. In the 
Konkani dialect 1 all three persons of the plural are said to end 


i Grammatics da Lingua Concani (Goa, 1859), p. 74. 
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in ti. Thus in the "Portuguese method of transliteration, which 
is not very accurate, the words are thus written, ami assati “ we 
are,” iumt assati “ye are,” tc assati “they are.” We should 
probably write , wf7T = classical M. The author tells 

us, however, that one may also say aw? assail “ we are,” wlfich 
is classical M. first person plural though in Konkani 

it may be used for all three persons of the plural. 

The second person singular ends in TJ in H. and G\, and is 
from Skr. ’Slfa by elision of tT, thus xRff, 

(Braj), In B. it formerly ended in but the final 

vowel has been rejected, and the a weakened J.o i, thus 
“thou seest;” this form has been excluded from literature, but 
is extremely common in speech. In M. also the has persisted, 
as “thou dost get free,” where the e is apparently duo to 
the epenthesis of the final i of an earlier TTjfa- The i may, 
however, be dropped altogether, without leaving any trace, and 
one may say P. and S. take anunasika, as “ thou 

doest,” which is perhaps duo to the influence of the f, which 
has disappeared. The termination ^ is often heard among 
the lower classes in the Hindi area, but always in a past sense, 
and extended to all persons, as f^f^f “he did,” “he 

said ” (also I or thou). The 0. termination ^3 for this person 
is abnormal, and I am at a loss to account for it. 

The second person plural in all but M. ends in o, for though 
B. and 0. write they pronounce 0, and when emphasis is 
used, d. There is no difficulty in affiliating this termination to 
the corresponding Sid’. 2 plural in tha, through Pr. dha and ha, 
thus “ye go,” where, by elision of h and conflation of the 
two vowels, we should get and ^5TT. The final d has 

been lengthened to o, as in the plural of nouns. Marathi also 
forms this person on the analogy of its noun, in which the final 
anusw&ra- is typical of the plural, so that we get ^rt- The 
process, however, is quite modern, for in the mediaeval poets 
the second person plural ends in a without anuswara. 
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There is some obscurity about tbe first person in both num¬ 
bers. In H. and G. the singular ends in (^), while the 
plural ends in tj (TJ); but in S. M. and O. it is the plural which 
ends in g?, while ^ is in M. and O. the termination of the 
singular. Now if we look to the earlier forms, it would seem 
more natural to derive from ^rrf*T. where the presence of 
the final ^ accounts easily for the TJ, and so the plural 'gurra: 
with its Prakrit representative would regularly result in 

gj. Moreover, in many dialects even of Hindi, the plural is 
still and xf^, ^^ff. In the Haj put ana dialects it 
is ^5ft, which agrees with the singular of modern P. and S. 
For five of the languages Ski-. ^TTfu softened to would 

become , whence M. and 0. “I go,” and further 

shortened, B. ^Tfsr id., while the rejection of final ^ gives P. 
WT, S. “I go.” The singular, therefore, in these five is 
easily understood. So also is the plural, for Skr. xfwfPR:, Pr. 

would become ^TT3 and ^vTp3, whence dialectic H. 
xf^tt (Rajputana), , g«r, (in the Himalayan dialects), 

S. M. id., G. . But how are wc to account for the 
singular and plural in H. and G. ? It seems as if an inversion 
of the two persons had taken place. It is probable enough that 
a form originally plural should have become singular, because 
natives universally speak of themselves as “we” even when 
only one person is speaking. In this way the plural form may 
have passed over into a singular. And this tendency would be 
further developed by the .fact that in H. and G the languages 
which make the singular end in ««, the pronoun of the first 
person was, in mediaeval times, and dialectically still is, jff, so 
that it would be natural to say iff gpft “ I do,” on account of 
the identity of sound. In the other languages this pronoun 
has dropped out of use (see Yol. II. p. 302); Even if this con¬ 
jecture be disapproved, and if it be thought that the singular 
is derived from Pr. by loss of the final *' and soften¬ 

ing of the »»into anuswara, we are still as far as ever from the 
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origin of the plural in en. I think that this might perhaps be 
accounted for by the form of the third person plural having 
passed over into the first. That forms belonging to one person 
or case do often get extended to other persons or cases, is 
generally admitted. In the Riwa dialect of H. the 1 pi. <Sads 
in vf, as "we strike,” which seems to he connected with 
the 3 pi. of P. S. and B., and in most of the dialects the 1 pi. is 
identical with 3 pi. Now the 3 pi. has a right to an i, coming 
as it does from a Ski". - anti , and the presence of the n in the 
Riwa, and other eastern Hindi dialects, points to the some 
source. The inorganic anuswara in poetic flindi, as 
“ they strike,” and dialectic forms, seems to have arisen from a 
feeling that final anuswara was the proper type of plurality, 
and thus depends upon a false analogy with the plural of 
nouns. The widespread Bhojpuri dialect has htO both for 
1 pi. and 3 pi., where the ending retains the nasal and the i, 
though the latter is lengthened. We may, however, also sup¬ 
pose that ^ 1 pi., “ we do,” is really the singular, and that 
the real plural having been used for a singular, the real singu¬ 
lar became a plural. For though a native is fond of speaking 
of himself individually as “ we,” yet the consciousness of only 
one person being referred to might lead him to use the singular 
verb, just as the Muhammadans in Orissa, in their corrupt 
Urdu, say ham haritngd “ I will do,” literally “ nos faciam,” a 
plural pronoun with a singular verb. So, also, the French 
peasant says "je faisons,” “j’avons;” and the English one “we 
goes,” “ he do,” “ they says.” 

The above remarks leave this difficult point still far from 
elucidation. It is surprising that none of the grammarians 
have observed the existence of the difficulty, or offered any 
hints towards its solution. It is further complicated by the 
fact that P. and G. insert i, l, ay or iy between the stem and 
the termination of the 1 pi., thus P. , G. 

“ we read.” Here it has been suggested that the Apabhra^a 
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form in mo is the origin, thus “we laugh ” became 

and but the change from TT to ^ is unusuaL 

On the whole, then, the correspondence of the modem forms 
of this tense with those of the ancient synthetical present is so 
closh that there can be no doubt os to its derivation therefrom. 
The terminations, however, have been so much worn away, and 
in some respects confused with one another, that the tense 
itself no longer indicates present time with sufficient definite¬ 
ness, and other forms, which will be treated of hereafter, have 
been called in to supply the place of a present. This tense has 
thus become vague, and in modern times is often used in both a 
future and a past sense. In Marathi grammars it is set down 
as an “ Habitual Past,” so that jfjr means “ I used to get 
loose.” In Panjabi it is given as an indefinite future, as *r 
vrat “I would send,” or, “I am going to send.” It bears this 
meaning also in Hindi. Still, in literature, it is frequently the 
present, and nothing else, while in Bengali it is used as an 
“historic present,” namely, that tense which is used by his¬ 
torians when, to give vigour to their style, they speak of past 
events in the present tense, thus tatpare katak-guli loka git/a 
pdthara sangraha karc, ematia samaye ekakMni Lara pdthara kha- 
sigd pore, “ After that several people went and collected stones, 
suddenly a great block of stone slipped and fell;” where kart 
and pare, though they must be translated by preterites, are 
really the old synthetic present. This practice is extremely 
common in modern Bengali, both in the literary and in the 
colloquial style. 1 

It is unnecessary further to pursue the question of the 

1 In tlic Gujarati grammars of Leckey and Edalji this tense appears several times 
over. It is the first present and first habitual past of tho Indicative mood, first 
Aorist of the Subjunctive, first present of the second Potential and the Optative. All 
this merely means that it is used in the senses which, in a Latin or Greek verb, 
would be assigned to those tenses; but as the words are the same in all, it would be 
quite as accurate, aud much simpler, to record it once only, and note that it is used 
in a variety of senses. 
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various senses in which this tense is now employed, as the 
point is one which belongs not to the domain of comparative 
philology, but to the grammar of each individual language. 
The name “ aorist,” which I have suggested, has the advantage 
of being indefinite as to time, and in this way represents fairly 
the scope of the tense. 

§ 34. The next simple tense is the Imperative, and this, like 
the aorist, is descended from the imperative of the ancient 
languages. As might be expected, it closely resembles the 
aorist or old present, and has the following scheme of endings : 


S. 1. 

2. 

3. 

p. I. 

2. 

3. 

Hindi ^ 

V 

u 


’Sft 


Panjabi 

V 





Sindhi 






Gujarati 

V 



'sft 


Marathi ^3T 

V 



’SIT 

’SftrT 

Oriya 

V 





Bengali 

V 

^5 


*(*) 

** 

In this scheme only the second persons 

singular and plural 


have been given for P. S. and G., because the other persons are 
the same as the aorist. This is also true of H., the aorist being 
used as a potential in all these languages, the first and third 
persons of both numbers can only be considered imperatives in 
so far as the potential is itself imperative, just as in Latin and 
other Indo-European languages. So we may say in H. parhe 
“he reads,” or, “let him read.” It was shown in §§ 4, 5, etc., 
that even in Pali and the Prakrits the present and imperative 
had been confounded together, a practice that has paved the 
way for the modem system. 

It is only in H. 0. and B. that the third singular has a 

i This mark means that the 2 sing, is the simple stem, as kar “ do thou! ” park 
“ read thou! ” 
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separate form, which may in all cases be traced back to the 
Skr. 3 sg. Pr. 3T3, which in M. becomes In M., how¬ 
ever, the termination <3? for this tense is also in use. To the 
same origin may be ascribed the 0. B and B. ’ 33 R, the final 
of wVch, however, presents considerable difficulty. It will be 
discussed along with a similar termination in the future. 

The third plural in M. O. and B. is parallel to the singular, 
and is connected with Ski’. ^SfnT, just as the corresponding 
person in the aorist is with Ski', . In O., owing to the 
influenqe of the final w, this termination is often written until, 
as karuntu “let them do,” jdmtu “ let them go.” 

In all but S. the second singular is the bare verbal stem. In 
M. a final 31 is heard, and slightly also in B. and 0. In the 
dialect of Northern Gujarat a ^ is sounded after the final con¬ 
sonant, as “do thou,” “speak thou,” “go thou.”* 
But in the rest this person ends with the final consonant, as kar 
“ do,” dekh “ see.” In tho H. mediaeval poets this person often 
ends in as stated in §§ 4, 5, 7, corresponding to which is a 
plural in gr, as 

<3*! $i¥ %-jr trt* <jtfq sftvi a 

“ Seize ye! seize ye! muttering of war.”—Cliand, Pr. R. xis. 33. 

This form is also found in G., and in Old-M. takes the shape 
of Tt, as xrf%‘ “find thou!” for from WRf?, with in¬ 

organic anuswara. Sindhi, which causes all its words to end in 
a vowel, makes this person»end in "3, which is apparently only 
a weakening of the final vowel of the stem. The dialectic 
forms of H. present few noteworthy peculiarities, in some cases 
the forms which Kellogg gives as imperatives are really other 
tenses used imperatively. Thus the form “beat ye!’ 

common in the eastern area, is really a future, “ ye shall beat.” 
Often, too, in colloquial Hindi, and in Urdu, in giving an order, 


1 Vans Taylor, Grammar, p. 89. 
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the future is used, as TJH “ You will bring 

Elm with you,” that is, “bring him with you!” So also the 
infinitive, as ^ ’3H5i£t 3iTWT “ Do all this work to¬ 
day,” literally, “(Take care) to do,” ^ f^T ^fT^ 

■srrwrr “ Pay this debt, and then go away.”' 

Most of the seven languages have, in addition to the ordinary 
imperative, a respectful form used in addressing a superior, or 
in entreating and asking a favour. This, in Hindi, ends in 
Sing, ^il, Plur. In P. this form is seldom employed, 

and when used, may be considered as borrowed from H. In 
the other languages are— 

SindlU Sing. 2. IJ%, Plur. 2. 

Gujarati „ ,, 

In a few stems in H. which end in c, is inserted between 
the stem and the termination, the final vowel being changed to 
f, as % “take,” ^ “give,” the stem qpt; “do ” 

is in this case changed to making qftflrc) "be pleased to 
do.” Sindhi sometimes takes in the singular instead of 
probably on the analogy of the simple imperative, which ends 
in u ; and in the plural, instead of TWt, the forms T5TT, 
are used when great respect is implied, as 
“ bo pleased to go,” HfursrrtT “ be pleased to hear.” Many of 
the rustic dialects of Hindi have also this form; thus Rajputana 
or simply $|, as ’TT'0%. “be pleased 

to strike.” 

Varoruchi (vii. 20, 21, 22) teaches that jja and jj& may be 
optionally substituted for the affixes of the present and future, 
also for those of the imperative, in verbs which end in a vowel. 
In Old-Marathi, accordingly, a form with inserted ^ is found 
in present, past, and future, as well as imperative, as 
“he does,” “he did,” “he will do,” “do 


1 Pincctt's Satan tala, p. 12, a first-rate text-book ia admirable idiomatic Hindi. 
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thou,” in which the junction vowel between the inserted and 
the termination has been changed to c. As, however, the in¬ 
serted 31 is also a type of the passive, this form has occasionally 
been mistakenly used in a passivo sense, as “ I am 

struck.” Lassen (p. 357) refers this increment to the Skr. 
potential, which is confirmed by the Pali forms quoted in § 4, 
and by the dotted 3T in S., which usually indicates that a 
double letter has existed. The tat of the Skr., as in qij'q, is 
doubled in Pa. *t%3snfw, and hardened to in Pr., whence 
the modern 3f, with lengthening of the preceding vowel in H., 
and change of l to a in G. (cf. G. = As Yararuchi, 

in extending the use of this increment to present and future, is 
writing of the Maharashtri dialect, it is not surprising that the 
modern Marathi should show a wider use thereof than the 
sister idioms, in which the sense of a potential has passed over 
into that of a respectful imperative, or, as Trumpp well calls it, 
prccative. 

To this tense belong the two M. words and tnfjfii. 

The former is the precative of (Ski - . V“to speak,” 

and means literally, “be pleased to say;” in modem times it 
means “that is to say,” “ i.e.” “videlicet,” as vjVll 

“agwa, that is to say, a horse.” It has also a future form 
T^tjjSisr, meaning “in that case,” as W*rr TfTjnra 

tftcG “If rain falls, then (or, in that case) there will be a 
crop.” The latter, with a plural and a future 

is from “to see,” literally “please to scfo,” and means 

“it ought,” as || “ this work ought to be done,” 

literally “please to see (that) this work is done;” “see” 
being used in M., as in English, in the sense of “seeing to,” 
“ providing for,” “ taking care for.” 1 

Similar to these is the II. lit. “please to wish,” but 

1 See Molesworth's Marathi Dictionary under these words; also Godbol’s Marathi 
Grammar, p. 92. 
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meaning “ought,” and, like in M., used with the past 

participle, as 3irm f^TT “this work ought to be 

done.” Colloquially, however, and even among good writers, 
is often, like other ancillary verbs, constructed with the 
oblique form of the infinitive, and it would not be absolutely 
incorrect to say In fact, the construction both in 

M. and H. with the past participle remounts to a period when 
the participial character of this form was not yet forgotten. 
Since, however, the past participle in H. has come to be used 
simply as a preterite, this construction has lost its significance. 
Not so in M., where, as will be seen hereafter," the distinction 
between the preterite and participle still survives. 

Gujarati has an analogous formation in the word “it 

is wanted,” French “il faut,” Italian “bisogna.” It is from 
the verb “to see,” and is used with a dative of the subject, 
as JIM “ I want no other blessing,” like 

Latin “mihi necesse est, oportet, decet,” etc. It is conju¬ 
gated throughout , the full range of tenses, as *TT ^ HSTT; 

Whatever teas required for the voyage,” 
tpTJI eft “ S/iould I require venison, then . . . .” 

§ 35. A simple future derived from the old synthetical tense 
exists only in Gujarati and in Old-Hindi. The tense is as 
follows, taking the stem kar “ do,” as a typo: 

HSD. 1. 2. 8. n. 1. 2. 8. 

Gujarati qpftll 

oid-H. qrftfr 

. Kellogg (Gr. p. 238) gives the following interesting tran¬ 
sitional type from eastern Rajputana:— 

srao. l. 2. 8. pl. l. 2. 3. 
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There are, in fact, four types of the future in the modern 
languages, having for their characteristics respectively the 
letters aj, and The sa type has a variant ha. The 
ga, la, and ba types belong to the class of participial tenses, 
and will be discussed under that head. The sa type, with its 
variant ha, found in G. and Old-H., with dialectic variations in 
several of the modem rustic dialects of H., is the only one 
which is directly derived from the corresponding Sanskrit and 
Prakrit tense. It is the Sanskrit future in ishya, as in harish- 
ydmi, which, as already pointed out in § 4, becomes in Pali 
kariss&mi, and retains that form in the higher Prakrits. The 
transition from this to the eastern Rajput seems to rest 
upon the confusion between the first persons of the singular 
and plural already noticed in H.; for Rajp. ^T7?Tt, though now 
a plural, represents better than does which 

latter leads to Pr. plural just as does G. The 

G. 1 sing. has rejected all terminations, and lengthened 

the preceding vowel; this form is also, in the general con¬ 
fusion, due to the corruption of personal affixes, used for the 
2 sing. The second and third persons of both numbers may 
be traced back to the corresponding persons of the Pi'akrit just 
as in the aorist, and the loss of the i in the second syllable is 
probably due to the neglect of vowels in G., where the first 
plural even is written in three ways, as wf^T, or 

The orthography of G. is, it will be remembered, still unfixed. 

In most of the Prakrit® the future has undergone a further 
weakening, by which the W of the higher types has been re¬ 
solved into so that we get such forms as side by 

side with TffaWfd • It is from this weakened form that the 
Hindi type is derived. Thus 3 sing, represents Pr. 

from ; 3 pi. , and so on. Here 

also come in the old Purbi forms which are 

transitional from Pr. to Old-H. In poems in the Braj dialect 
occur such forms as where the ai has crept into 

8 
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the second, syllable, probably from the analogy of the ga type 
karai-gd. The commonest form is that given above, with short 
i in the second syllable. This is Chand's ordinary future, as 

tTPTrT WZ II 

TTSf *r biro n 

“"We nobles all will fight, 

(That) the kingdom of the Chandel may not perish.” 

—Pr. It. xxi. 94. 

% fax; rpf? it 

5 fwr. vfnff wi ii 

“Either I will yield my head to thee, 

Or I will put the umbrella on my head.”—Pr. R. i. 279. 

(i.e. I will either die or conquer.) 

zrfz frfy H 

^ HtlTt ^fT#T II 

“ Having plundered Kanauj, I will carry off a\\ your riches. 

After that, I will fight at Mahoba.”— ib. xxi. 87. 

It is also the ordinary future throughout Tulsi Das’s 
Ramayan, as 

MTffT fcR ^frff II 
HTyvr 3if^H H^ivr ** fft?f w 

“In every manner I will serve my beloved, 

I will take away all the fatigue of the journey.” 

~Ay-k. 399. 

Also universally in Kabir, as 

*n srnft ^ *rrf<? ^rr wr x^t* < 

“ To know not when he («.«. death) will strike, whether at homo or 
abroad.”—Ram. xix. 5. 

^rfr xr Wt 3#r Err*rr b 

“ You will never find such a place again.— ib. xliii. 2. 
where xn^ft 2 pi. fut. of xtrt "to find.” 

When the ga future, which is now the ordinary type in 
Hindi, arose, cannot be clearly defined. It is not in use in the 
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mediaeval poets, and, as lias been shown above, it has not suc¬ 
ceeded in expelling the old synthetical future from the rustic 
dialects. 

• 

§ 36. In II. and S. the terminations of the old present or 
aorist, and those of the imperative in S., seem at first sight to 
differ in the active from those in the neuter verb, and some 
remarks are necessary in explanation of this peculiarity. The 
neuter “to get loose,” and the active “ to set free,” 

are thus conjugated in the present in M. 


SINS. 1. 

2 . 3 . 

PL. 1. 

2. 

3 . 

& 



*rzt 

>6 

*TZ<T- 




*frrr 

srtfta- 

Similarly in S. the neuter “to go,” and the active 

“to give up,” conjugate tho present thus:— 

SIN’O. 1. 

2 . 3 . 

PL. 1. 

2 . 

3 . 

fWt 

wf^rt 

s§f%TJ 





On comparing these two sets of forms, it vail be seen that 
the active differs from the neuter by insertion of f; in M., and 
of ^ in S. This inserted vowel has, however, disappeared in 
some persons, as in M. first and second plural, and* in S. third 
singular, and, optionally, also second singular and third plural. 
Some writers on Marathi seek to derive the forms of the neuter 
from those of the Skr. Atmanepada, and the forms of the active 
from those of the Parasmaipada. There is, however, a fatal 
objection to this argument in the fact that the Skr. Atmane¬ 
pada had died out of use so early as the Prakrits, and that the 
neuter forms of M. agree closely with the forms in use in the 
other languages, where there is nothing to lead us to look for 
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an origin from the Atmanepada, inasmuch as the known changes 
of the Parasmaipada afford a satisfactory explanation, and in 
those languages the type which in M. is restricted to neuter 
verbs is used for both neuter and active. A more probable 
supposition is that which would derive the forms of the active 
in M. and S. from the Ski 1 , causal, the characteristic aya having 
been changed in Pr. to e, and still further shortened in S. to i, 
while in M. the personal terminations have been blended with 
the Tg of ay a into a long vowel; thus M. presupposes an 
earlier form or HVSJ. for it must be noted that the 

termination II resulting from Skr. ’SjfTT, Pr. "5?, has been 
dropped in this word. So in the first sing. S. grf~?^rr repre¬ 
sents an older and is thus earlier in type than M. 

His! for through The second singular in 

which the personal termination is retained also supports this 
view, for in it the characteristic ^ holds the same place in the 
word as the characteristic aya of the Sanskrit causal, namely, 
between the stem and the termination: so it does in Sindhi in 
all the persons. The value of the comparative method is shown 
in cases like this where a student, who is guided by the facts of 
one language only, is liable to be misled, owing to want of the 
light supplied by the sister languages. 

It is only in S. that the imperative differs in the active from 
that in the neuter. According to strict rule, the second singu¬ 
lar of neuter verbs ends in u, as “ to die,” imperative 
“die thou;” while in active verbs it ends in as m^PIt “to 
cherish,” imperative yTfwf “cherish thou.” Trtunpp, however, 
gives a long list of active verbs whose imperative ends in u, 
while there are others which take both terminations. It is 
impossible, at present, satisfactorily to account for this irregu¬ 
larity, but it seems probable that active verbs in S. derived 
from actives in Sanskrit form the imperative in w, while those 
which are derived from S. causals form it in Should this 
suggestion be confirmed by further research, the ^ would 
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appear to be tbe representative of the Skr. aya of tbe causal. 
Thus while Skr. produces S. Skr. produces S. 

shortened from t?t% (Pr. PT%ff). The second plural of 
neuters ends in o, as fwt “ go ye! ” while that of actives ends 
in io or yo, as or Tbe earlier form in iho 

(Pr. T*) is also in use as 

In the following list there is no reason why the imperative 
should not end in », notwithstanding the rule, for the words 
are derived from simple Sanskrit active verbs of the Bhh con¬ 
jugation, or, if in Sanskrit of other conjugations, yet reduced 
to the BhCi type in Prakrit. 


tig(l| “to read,” 
TTOIjT “ see,” 
fqfm“griud,” 

^TjJ “graze,” 
“keep,” 
“say," 


imp. TJ5 

Skr. V 

>»• 

„ Ul«Pd 

„ fqy 

VftP* 


.. v^-%. 

» 

.. v'Ty 

» 

„ 


imp. T^g. 

,» W- 

,, fbfT!?, butPr.ifol 
(Hem. iv. 185). 

,, 

„ 

„ WS, but Pr. <*5 
(Hem. iv. 2). 


> 4 Htc|tT| “to inform,” makes y[Ti| and 'Wfiq, it is from Skr. 
'sSTtgn, imperative from which comes regularly ’Sfltbi, 

through a form but this verb may be also neuter, as in 

«tell! tell 1 ” and would thus, by the masses, he formed like 
neuters, and have ^IP|. viW “to blow” (with bellows), 
makes and vjfa, it is'from Skr. VJTT, imp.* whence 
regularly Here the form vifa, the ordinary form for 

actives, may have been introduced from forgetfulness of the 
special reasons for that ending in u. As a general result, it 
may be suggested that each of these peculiar verbs requires to 
be traced back to its origin, in which case there will generally 
be found some special reason for the divergence from the 
normal type. 
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§ 37. Here follows a table showing the simple tenses in each 
language. A common verbal stem in eacb is given to exhibit the 
method of adding the terminations. 
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§ 38. The simple tenses in the Gipsy verb, as given by 
Paspati and Miklosich, differ very widely from the Indian 
type, and it is difficult to grasp their forms, so much have 
contraction and a slurring habit of pronunciation weakened 
thfl original terminations. The present among the Rumelian 
gipsies has the following endings: S. 1. a, 2. sa, 8, 3. /; PI. 1. 
sa, 8, 2. na, n, 3. na, n. Thus from keriva “to do”— 

Sing. 1. kerava, or ker&v. PI. 1. kcr&sa, or ker&s. 

2. ker&sa „ ker&s. 2. ker4na „ ker&n. 

3. ker^la „ kercl. 3. kerena „ ker4n. 

Of the two forms, those ending with a are the fuller and 

more correct forms, and those ending in the consonant which 

precedes the a are used in ordinary conversation. The S. 2 
sounds also keresa, ker^s. Here we distinguish two junction- 
vowels d and e, as ker-4-sa, ker-e-sa, a peculiarity which recalls 
the practice in Prakrit by which the t originally proper to the 
tenth conjugation is often used in verbs of the BliCi and other 
types, and as often omitted in causals; so we have and 

and TPCT and and 

But with regard to the terminations, there is much difficulty ; 
we recognize, indeed, the termination Ami of S. 1. in Paspati’s 
dm, or dv, and asi in his dsa, or as. So also anti, Pr. entt, re¬ 
appears in ena or en. The ela, el of S. 3. may stand to ati in 
the same relation as the ila of 0. and M. p.p.p. does to Skr. ita ; 
hut if so, it is a strange confirmation, and froin an unexpected 
quarter, of what is as yet little more than an unsupported 
hypothesis. In the P. 2. the ena, en may have been borrowed 
from P. 3, for we.have seen similar cases in the other lan¬ 
guages, but the P. 1, with its ending in s, is entirely in¬ 
explicable. 

The Syrian gipsies have retained a fuller form of the S. 1, as 
jdmi “I go,” drawn' “I come,” stumi “I am,” and the following 
almost pure Prakrit words,' bihemi “ I fear,” chinemi “ I cut, 
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ddmi, demi "I give,” jdnami, jdnemi “I know,” enemi “I bring ” 
(from WPft), kinimi “ I buy ” (tfil), and others (Aliklos. ii. 4). 

The imperative is the only other simple tense, it has the 
forms ker “ do thou,” kerin, do ye,” me kerel “ let him do,” me 
keren “let them do.” The meaning and origin of this prefix 
me is not explained hy Paspati, and I am not aware of any¬ 
thing in the Indian languages with which it can be connected. 
It is probably a construction borrowed from modem Greek, or 
Turkish, or some of the languages spoken in or near Rumelia. 
The imperative is, in its general form, precisely analogous to 
the languages of our group, but there is ncihing specially 
noteworthy about it. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PARTICIPIAL TENSES. 

CONTENTS.— § 39. Definition of the Participial Tenses.—$ <0. The 
Participle Active. —j 41. Tenses formed thereby—the Sindki Future. 

—{ 42. Marathi Indicative and Conditional Present.—4 43. Bengali 

■ 

and Orita Conditional.—$ 44. Hindi, Panjabi, and Gujarati Present.— 
{ 45. Tile Past Participlb Passive.—§ 46. Early Tadbhava Particiiles 
IN StNDHI AND PaNJAM.—§ 47. THE SAMS IN GuJARATI AND MaEATHI.— 
f 48. Thb same in Old and New Hindi.—§ 49. Tenses formed from 
the Past Participle.—{ 50. The Piia yogas. —§ 51. Thb Future Parti- 
ciplb Passive.—§ 62. Tenses formed from it in Sindhi, Gujaiuti, and 
Marathi.—{ 53. The Futchb in Oiuya, Bengali, and Eastern Hindi.— 
f 64. The Hindi and Panjabi Future.—§ 55. Marathi Future com¬ 
pared with that in Certain Hindi Dialects.—§ 66. Synopsis of the 
Participial Tenses in all Seven Languages.—§ 57. Participial Tenses 
in the Gipsy Verb. 

§ 39. So widely has the modem verb diverged from its 
parent, that the simple tenses, in which there 6till remain 
traces of the ancient synthetic structure, are, as we have just 
seen, extremely few. Far more numerous in all the languages 
are those tenses which are formed by the aid of a participle 
derived directly from tlje Prakrit. These tenses may be 
divided into two classes, (1) consisting either of a participle 
alone, as in H. chaltd “he moves,” which is really “moving 
(he is),” or of a participle, to which are attached much-worn 
fragments of the old Sanskrit substantive verb, as in M. hasatos 
“thou laughest,” which is really “laughing thou art,” Pr. 
hasanto ’si (whether the remnant of the substantive verb still 
appear, or whether it have entirely dropped out, in either case 
the principle underlying the formation is the same, and words 
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like H. cluxUd, and M. hasatos, belong, therefore, to the same 
category): (2) consisting of a participle, to which is subjoined 
a substantive verb, the two words standing separate, but form¬ 
ing one phrase, as in H. dekht& hai “he sees,” i.e. “he is 
seeing,” 21. lihlt ahe “ he is writing.” 

Between these two classes there is this fundamental differ¬ 
ence, that in the former the traces of the substantive verb 
which do exist are still in the Prakrit stage of development, 
whereas in the latter the substantive verb, which is combined 
with the participle, is not in the Prakrit shape, but is a later 
form, evolved by the languages out of the Prakrit. 

The first of these two classes I propose to call “ participial 
tenses,” and they will be treated of in this chapter; the second 
I shall call, following the example of the grammarians, “ com¬ 
pound tenses,” and shall reserve their discussion for another 
chapter. 

The participle used in the formation of tenses may be traced 
back to the Prakrit equivalents of the following Sanskrit 
participles. 

1. The present Active (Pnrasmai.), as in /., Tp^f^ ». 

2. The past Passive (with inserted ^), as in *»•> STrTT f, lift «• 

(Pr. etc.). 

3. The future participle Passive or verbal adjective, as in «., 

“fpqr/., °fT3t». 

To these must be added certain much abraded forms of 
special past participles, which are used in a peculiar way in 
three of the languages, as will be shown hereafter, and it must 
be borne in mind that, especially in the case of the past parti¬ 
ciple passive (noted as p.p.p.), it is the Prakrit forms that are 
to be looked to, rather than those which occur in classical 
Sanskrit. The classical language does not prefer to insert the 
intermediate ^ in the p.p.p., but the popular languages do 
prefer it to a very great extent, so much so, that it has almost 
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become the rule to insert it, and the cases where it is omitted 
may be classed as exceptions. 

§ 40. The participle of the present active in Pali and the 
Prakrit takes the forms of the a-stem of nouns, and retains the 
nasal throughout; thus >«., /., n. The varia¬ 

tions introduced by the conjugational peculiarities of the 
Sanskrit verb are neglected, and all roots take this one form. 

Sindhi reproduces this universal Prakrit form with softening 
of rt into and declines it for gender and number thus (hal 
“go")- . 

Sing. m., PI. m., “going.” 

In active verbs, with which must be reckoned causals, the 
characteristic * appears (§ 36), hut here lengthened to i, as 
(i bhar “fill”)— 

Sing. *»., /. PI. m., “ filling.” 

There are some minor exceptions and contractions which may 
be learnt from the special grammar of the language, but the 
forms given above are the regular types. 

Panjahi retains the nasal in verbs ending in vowels, as ji 
“go,” 3lt^T “going,” ho “be,” “being,” seu “serve,” 
“ serving.” In some of the rustic dialects the nasal is 
retained also after stems ending in a consonant, thus I have 
heard *?TT^T or “beating.” In the ^classical dialect, 

however, the nasal is omitted after a consonant, as singular 
*rrr^T »»., *rn:^/.; plural m > /. Not un- 

frequently the ^ is dropped, and we hear 3TRT, for 

Hindi has two sets of forms; one indeclinable originally 
ended in ant, and still exists in several rustic dialects with the 
termination at. Chand inserts or omits the nasal at pleasure, 
to suit his metre, as rffa “possessing three feet ” 
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(Pr. R. i. 61) ; TFJ*Trl ftT HY I “ the ear hearing, it is 
broken” (ib. i. 159) ; “shining,” snfw “arraying,” W»icT 
“ being beautiful,” ^iZTj “ being cut/’ etc. (ib. vi. 18), but 
“playing (music),” “mounting (a horse)” (six. 3). 

Tulsi Das chiefly uses the latter form, as aTTH “going ” (Rim. 
S.-k. 7); Tfanr “humming” (ib. 9); WRH “meditating,” 
“finding,” JTRH “being pleased,” “singing” (all in 

Ay-k. 1); and this is also common in most mediaeval poets, 
thus Bihari Lall “placing” (Sat. 6), UTrt (tRJf) "falling” 
(ib.), “being beautiful,” *PEra “appearing,” 

“looking” (ib. 7, 9, etc.). Kabir fsrcnT “living”*^Rim. 30, 5); 

“being boimd” (ib. 31, 3). It survives in all the dialects 
of the eastern Hindi area, in Oudh, Riwa, and Bhojpur, and 
even in the Gangetic Doab. 

The other form ends in a vowel, and is in use in classical 
Hindi, as sing. TTTTfTr m., JTTTfft /■! pi. «»., /. 

“beating.” In the Braj dialect it takes the forms m., 

^TTfir /•; pi. ?TTT;H m. /. The Garhwali dialect preserves the 
older form, as but has also, as have the Raj putana 

dialects, JTTTrft- Kellogg gives also a Kumaon form 
which probably arises from jnst as Panjabi 31TMT from. 

It would seem that, to account for the co-existence of these 
two forms, one ending in a consonant, and the other in & (=o), 
we must have recourse to Hoernle’s theory of the ha- affix, and 
derive from Pr. while we derive ^T<tTT> 

«rt;<TT from a Pr. The ha- theory, however, thus 

begins to assume rather formidable dimensions, and will, ere 
long, require a whole treatise to itself. 

Gujarati has also two forms, one indeclinable ending in <rf, 
as gjVgrrf “ loosing,” the other declinable, as sing. >’i., 

c ft/-, <j ».; pi. ^TffTT m., rtf n. The teiminations are those 

of the adjective in this language (Vol. II. p. 150). There is 
also a form of the indeclinable participle in as which, 
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like ike Bengali, is apparently the locative singular, while that 
in fit has the ending of the old nom, pi. neuter, though, in 
sense, it approaches more to the locative, as JTTTT sfTSffiT 
<UTT MT*IT “If in loosing my bonds thy teeth should 
break.”' Vans Taylor, however, distinguishes two separate 
words with this ending, one of which he would derive from the 
locative singular of Sanskrit feminines, as TiirRTPf, the other 
he would derive from the Skr. infra., as ^Brf. The first form 
he assumes to have been the origin of such phrases as 
“on my coming,” the second, of such as 
“ he teaches ?o do.” This, however, is very doubtful.* 

Two forms are also observable in Marathi, or rather two sets 
of forms. The indeclinable ends in cf, 7TT, and <Tt*TT> as 
flZrTt. *rZ<Trsn. The first of these agrees with Hindi, the 
second with Gujarati, and the third is merely the second with 
an enclitic particle «IT added for emphasis. In active verbs the 
characteristic i appears, as VTsYrTT, “loosing.” 

There is also a declinable form, which, however, is not now used 
as a participle, but appears in the third person of the present 
tense, thus sing. *JZrTT «»., »• J pi- ^2% m., 3R2<qr/., 

n. 

># 

Oriya has only one form for the present participle. It is in¬ 
declinable, ending in ^ or ^3, as ^ijJ, “ seeing.” Of these 
two forms, that with the nasal is the older, though now less 
used, and probably comes from the Pr. neuter in «rt, though 
the intermediate steps are not easily traced. ' 

Even in the earliest writings in Bengali there is no regular 
present participle, but a form derived from the locative of the 
Prakrit is in use. It ends in as and is now used 

as an'infinitive, meaning “to see.” Literally, it means “in 
seeing,” and is used in this sense by Bidy&pati, and the older 
poets. Thus srar \rm I “In imaging (or 


1 Lcckey, Grammar, p. 179. 


* Grammar, p. 113. 
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from wringing) her hair there flows a stream of water ” (Pr. 
K.-8. 13, 15); ?T*n?T I “ On seeing (her), 

love smote him in the heart” (ib. 15, 7). Even here, how¬ 
ever, it becomes almost an infinitive, as ’THHC I 

“ I saw the fair one go to bathe (i.e. in going, or while going) ” 
(ib. 13, 13); <TR ?TIT^ ^ I “ In seeing (or to see) 

Eanh, there has been now delight” (ib. 20, 10). So Bh&rat 
11*17 TJ! tn?:^ ‘By causing to hear, and by hearing, 

I shall obtain news” (Bidya S. 247). 

§ 41. Having thus given the forms of the present participle, 
we next proceed to exhibit the tenses constructed therefrom, 
cither with or without the addition of fragments of the old 
substantive verb, and it will be seen that there is great variety 
in the practice of the respective languages, though all the 
variations are sufficiently alike to justify their being classed 
generally as structurally present tenses. In some cases the 
sense of present time ib more clear and definite than that 
afforded by, the old present of the synthetic system, or, as we 
now call it, the aorist, while in others it has wandered away in 
different directions. 

Sindhi, 1 to begin with, makes this participle into a future. 
In the third person of both numbers the participle is used 
without any addition, thus 

Sing. nu, f Pi- /■ “ he, she, etc., 

will go.” 

The second person, however, retains traces of the substantive 
verb “to be,” though much abraded and indistinct, it runs 

Sing. f PI. m., f. “thou, ye, 

etc., will go.” 

The singular masculine ends in^, just as does the corre- 
1 This section follows, for the most part, Trumpp, pp. 289, 291, etc. 
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sponding person of the aorist, and we may resolve it thus, 
haiando asi — Jutland’ asi=Jutland’ ai = halande. The anusw&ra 
is here, probably, as in the aorist, put in to fill up the hiatus 
caused by loss of s, and first stood over the a of m ; when these 
two syllables were contracted into onfe, it took its place over 
that one. In the singular feminine we start from halandi asi, 
where the final long ( of the participle is shortened, and asi = 
a'i=e, giving lialandi ?, a form still in use, though Triunpp gives 
as the classical type the still further contracted halamlid. The 
plural masculine arises from -/tala add stha, where stha has be¬ 
come tha, and tllfen ha ; the h being dropped, we get halamlha— 
haiando, subsequently resolved into its present form halandaii. 
The plural feminine is merely the feminine of the participle, 
there is no trace of the substantive verb. 

In the same way may bo explained the first person of both 
numbers. 

Siu g. rn., PI. m., 

Here, again, we meet an instance of the curious change of 

into which we observed in the Panjabi and Sijidhi pro¬ 
nouns of the first person plural and (Vol. II. p. 308). 
Thus haiando asmi becomes haiando asi, then halandu ‘si, the 
final o being shortened to u. In the feminine, however, the 
elision of the a of asmi cannot take place by the old laws of 
Sandhi; instead, the I of the participle changes to its semivowel, 
producing halandy asi, which the Sindhians in the present day 
write either as above, or'jfsf^rfa, or even As to 

the termination of the plural, I am disposed to regard it 
as formed by analogy from a singular 'ftr, rather than, with 
Trumpp, as a derivative of Skr. *r:, which, if the be re¬ 
jected, would yield or but not, according to any known 
processes, 

§ 42. Closely analogous to the Sindhi future is the definite 
present in Marathi. In this tense, as in the S. future, the third 
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person preserves no trace of the substantive verb, and in this 
respect curiously resembles the periphrastic future of Sanskrit 
(bodkit&smi, bodhit&xi, but bodhitd). 

The participial form which enters into the composition of 
this tense is, apparently, not used alone in a participial sense. 
gifryPt or grfy<TTwould always imply “he does,” never “doing.” 
For the purely participial sense tho indeclinable participles 
given in the last section are used. 

There is much more difficulty in tracing out the Marathi 
persons than those of Sindki, not only because the remains 
of the substantive verb are more abraded, but because in the 
second and third persons there are two sets of terminations, one 
of which is used when the sense is that of the indicative pre¬ 
sent, the other when it is conditional. 

Beginning with the third person, we have these forms (tntf 
“ escape ”): 

Indicative. Sing. ?TZcfr (ft f, n. PI. ?TZf?T(T m -> /•» “he, 
she, etc., escapes.” 

Conditional. Sing. JRZHT (ft/,*7t »• PI. m., WTf: eft" 

“ were he, etc., to escape.” 

Here the indicative strikes us at once as the older type; 
adjectives do not now in M. end in o in the masculine singular, 
though they did so in Maharashtri Prakrit; the to of the in¬ 
dicative therefore preserves the earlier form. So also in the 
plural there is but one form for all three persons which con¬ 
tains the verb santi, in Old-M. changed to dti, just as in the 
third plural of the aorist, but with disregard of the varying 
terminations for gender of the modem participle. The con¬ 
ditional, on the other hand, is simply the modern participle, 
with its full range of endings for number and gender. 

The second person runs thus: 

Indicative. Sing. >«., cfteT/-,*ITO n. PI. «• 

Conditional. Sing. JJZ7TTO m., (ffa/.lfar »■> PI. m.,f, n. 
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Again, in the indicative, the older ending in o, sutaios=sutato 
'si (asi) ; while in the conditional, sutatds = sutatd asi, with the 
modem ending in a. The plural, however, is the same in both, 
and agrees in termination with the aorist. The first person is 
the s5ine in both indicative and conditional, and is— 

Sing. W.,1 if; <flf ». PI. m.f. n. 

Final anusw&ra here represents probably Pr. sing, amhi, pL 
amho; but the sandhi is irregular, as/. sutatd=sutati amhi ; the 
variant sutatye, used in the Konkan, is more regular for sutaty 
amhi. The pi. sutatd = sutatd amho, where, again, the steps of 
transition to sutatd are difficult to work out. 

§ 43. A similar use of the participle, in a conditional sense, 
occurs in Bengali and Oriya. In the former, the present tense 
is made up by using an auxiliary, and it will come under dis¬ 
cussion in the next chapter, but the conditional has traces of 
the old Pr. form of the verb, and therefore belongs to this 
place. The tense is (dekh “ see ”)— 

Sing. 1. ^fwm. 2. 3. PI. 1. 2. 

|fWT, 3. 

The participle here has lost its terminations for gender, as 
the Bengali adjective has (Vol. II. p. 147): dekhitdm therefore 
=dekhita asnti—dekhita amhi in the sing., and dekhita amhu in 
the pi., lit. “seeing I am dekhitis—dekhita asi, where, on the 
analogy of the aorist, the i l?as crept into the penultimate (now 
ultimate) syllable; dekhita similarly = dekhita stha, whence 
dekhita tha = dekhitaha — dckhitd. So, also, dckhiten = dekhita 
(s)anti, with the same treatment of the verb as in the aorist. 
The third singular is the simple participle. 

In Oriya this tense runs thus : 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. PI- 1- (tf), 2. 

3. 


yol. m. 


9 
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In this tense is preserved the older form of the participle 
Pr. dekhanto, 0. dekhantd, which, as usual, appears unchanged in 
the third sing., as also the pi. Pr. dekliante preserved in the 
3 pi. The other persons exhibit only slight modifications of 
the terminations of the aorist, which are those of the Sanskrit 
present ami, asi, etc. 

In B. and 0. this tense is used with srf^T “ if,” pre¬ 

fixed, “ if I were to do,” etc.; when used alone, it means “ I 
might or should do,” and in B. narrative it occasionally ap¬ 
peal’s as an habitual past, “ I used to do.” 

It should also be mentioned that just as tho Bengali pandits 
have banished the old singular of the pronoun and declared it 
vulgar, so they have branded the singular number of all their 
tenses as low, and those grammarians who write under pandit 
influence gravely assure us that “the singular and plural are 
the same in Bengali verbs, and it is the nominative case before 
them which determines whether they are singular or plural ” 
(Yates’s Gr., ed. Wenger, p. 43). When they come to the real 
old singular, their agitation is extreme, they are too honest to 
leave it out, and too fastidious to put it in. So they preface it 
thus, “If a person speaks with the greatest humility of himself, 
or with the greatest contempt of another, he employs this form; 
but it is not found in good composition. We should have been 
happy to pass it over entirely; but to enable the student to 
understand what he will but too often hear (alas! yes, far too 
often, in the mouths of ninety-nine out of every hundred 
persons in Bengal), it seems necessary to give one examplo ” 
{ib. p. 47). 

The best Bengali poets had not discovered that these forms 
of their mother-tongue were low or vulgar down to the be¬ 
ginning of the present century. In a page opened at random 
in the ATahabarat of Kasiram Das occur “he remained,” 
«rfi*P5rr “he said,” “he asked,” f^rn| “he has 

given,” “ he shall be.” Kabi Kankan uses nfTfa “ thou 
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shalt fall,” nftfa “thou diedst,” “I was;” and 

Bliarat Chandra, f^fwf “ thou hast done,” TTR “ I found,” and 
innumerable other forms, which would be classed as vulgar by 
the purists of the present day. 

y 

§ 44. In the remaining languages, Hindi, Panjabi, and 
Gujarati, both forms of the present participle are used as an 
indefinite present tense, without any trace of the old substan¬ 
tive verb. The indeclinable form occurs constantly in Chand, 
thus sRTftrei mnsi; hwr i iruiR ii " In 

Kartik he performs ablutions at Puhkar, and hears with his ears 
the glories of Gokarn.”—Pr. R. i. 198. The long list of words 
of this form in vi. 39, describing the fight at the durbar, may 
be construed either as participles or present tenses. It is one 
of those scarcely translateable jingles of which Chand is so 
fond \nT vrre iff i 1*4* ittt ^f« spR 
iff | rRH UTT rTTT li and so on for fifty lines. Perhaps the 
meaning may be thus roughly paraphrased— 

They thrust with sword-edge biting, 

They shout the shout of smiting; 

They crouch from weapons sweeping, 

They watch the stool blade leaping. 

The meaning is clearer in other places. XTR^R 

IRR I fTWft gUPT IR I I itYm 

<r n (Pr. R. lx. 17), “The wind blows like to fir^, distressing 
the mind (as if with) penance, the tanks dry up, the mud is 
stirred up, the fishes’ bodies j Mint.” So in Bihari Lai, IRPCTSR 
iffxrra % i *»fr fiR pt irt sffsf 

D “The dolphin-shaped earring shines (sohat) in 
the ear of Gopal, as the flag of love appears (lasat) at the 
threshold while he enters the heart ” (Sat. vi.). He constantly 
uses the feminine Braj form in fff both os a participle and a 
present qrffTT »T «RRfT TClfH II XRT 


I 
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tWTK. t^I jr* vft *Perf?! wrfrr M “The virtuous wife does 
not repeat the bad words of her husband’s younger brother, 
fearing (dar&ti) a quarrel, but dries up with fear, like a parrot 
when a cat approaches its cage ” (Sat. xv.). 

In classical Hindi both forms are used as a present tense, it 
is unnecessary to give instances, as the practice is universal. 
The same is the case in P., where 1j VbT^T “I send,” is the 
ordinary indefinite present. tTIET ^ nT3^ 

“They put a lump of sugar in the mouth of the boy and girl.” 1 

Classical Hindi also uses this participle, with “ if ” prefixed 
as a past conditional; thus they say 5 if^ *j STT^faT rft 
SJlrTl “Had I known, I never would have gone,”—a similar 
practice to that of 0. and B. mentioned in the last section. 

The declinable participle is used in G. as a past habitual, or 
as a subjunctive aorist, according to the grammarians, so that 
W dPri'dl means “ I used to loose,” or, “ I should loose.” In 
the former sense it is employed in the same way as the old 
present or aorist wl"!- The example given is 
JTR THIfTT (pi. masc.) vnff “you used not to keep a fan- 
share.” 1 Most commonly, however, it is used with an auxiliary 
verb in a variety of meanings, this language being veiy fertile 
in the production of compound tenses. 

§ 45. The passive past participle in Sanskrit has many forms; 
the simplest, though least widely used, in the classical lan¬ 
guage, is, however, that in ita (itas'itd, itam), as trfflrt “fallen.” 
The jf of the affix, as would be expected, becomes in the 
higher Prakrits and in the more common dialects falls out 
altogether; thus we have “lost,” Jjfqrf: 

“ robbed,” “ taken,” and many others. 

But Var. vii. 32 admits even in Maharashtri the form from 

1 “ Punjab Customs," in Appendix to Panjabi Grammar, Loodbiana, p. 91. 

s Leckoy, Grammar, p. 160. 
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which the ^ has entirely dropped, and instances for ffafj 
“ laughed,” trf%^ for xrfjTf “ recited,” and this form has be¬ 
come the type of most modern languages. In Old-Hindi this 
partipiple regularly ends in sing, «*», ^ /., pi. \ m., %/., as 
srart '«•, etc., “ burnt.” Here the represents the ^ 

of the Prakrit, hardened into a semivowel before the final 
vowel. In the feminine it is merged in the ^ of the affix, and 
in the plural lost altogether, for easily passes into 

Chand uses this form throughout, as 3TtffT irq ^ 

’?TR I “ his body remained bright, he went to the abode of the 
gods” (i. 299); ^rqf “done,” wpeft “gone,” etc. It is, how¬ 
ever, more frequently used as a tense than as a participle, and 
further illustrations will be given in a following section. 

The form in Tfl lasts all through the mediaeval poets, and is 
still in use in the dialects of Rajputana and in Braj. In the 
former a slight change has occurred, sing. *rNrf, pi. *TT^T, 
while in Kumaon the form is sing. , pi. . 

Modem classical Hindi has sing. ?rPCT ?TTTt /■; pL 
*nr m -> *rrOf/., “struck.” 

Panjabi retains the ^ of the Prakrit, and has sing. wlR,^! /«., 

“ struck;” so also does Sindhi, 
sing. or »>., ; pL >n., ff*T 3 i/. Trumpp 

seems to be here in error in saying that the Tf has been inserted 
to fill the hiatus caused by the elision of the It is rather 
the Tf of hardened to a^ semivowel, as in Old-H. and P. 

Oriya has rejected the final syllable, just as it has in its 
present participle, and has an indeclinable past participle in i, 
as dekhi. This is never used alone, but only in composition, 
with an auxiliary forming a tense. The past participle used to 
form the passive ends in d, like H., as dekhdjibi “to be seen.” 

The same form is found in Gujarati, as sing, sffsft (chhodyo) 
m., (chhodyu) n .; pi. »*., CtSt «• 

G., however, in common with M. B. and 0., has another 
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form of this participle ending in an affix, whose special type is 
Rf. The forms may be brought together for comparison— 


G. Sing. m., 

dTl /•> 


M. (neuter) Sing. 


gzsf n. • 

ii (active) 



G. PI. m.. 


»• 

M. (neater) PI. m., 

5g^rr/-. 

n. 

,, (active) „ (s% fit., 

tftfwi/-, 



B. in Old-B. ^f^fT (only used a* a tense combined with as), 

“ having seen.” 

O- (the same), id. 

The Bhojpuri dialect of Hindi has also an indeclinable past 
participle JTTT^f> i n some districts also JrrfTvTT> from which it 
forms a tense. 

Here the junction vowel varies much. In B. 0. and the 
active of M. it is In G., on the other hand, it is If, while 
in the neuter of M. it is a. M. has a long string of verbs, both 
active and neuter, with the junction vowel d ; some of these are 
causals by origin, os tras “flee,” p.p. U 351 *11, for pald-ild (as 
in B. and O. WI?W). Others, again, owe the long vowel to a 
Skr. ay, as ^ “fly,” p.p. ^TRI, Skr. -d|frl7T + 
Others are denominatives, as “be dazzled,” ^frrraT, Skr. 

; there are, however, some which I am not able to 
explain on*any of the above grounds. The list comprises 
about thirty verbs only, and in twenty-five of them participles, 
with the junction vowel a, are also in use. 

The usual explanation of this form in / is that it is derived 
from the Skr. p.p.p. in ita, through Pr. ido, by change of ^ to 
and thence to The change is undoubtedly possible as 
far as f and «r are concerned, or as far as nr and are con¬ 
cerned; but the change from ^ to "5 is a great stumbling-block. 
The great authority of Lassen (p. 363) is usually quoted in 
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support of this view, but even be cannot avoid being struck by 
the coincidence between tbis and tbe Slavonic preterites in /. 

As regards tbe change from to f, it is observable that it 
only pccurs in those Skr. preterites which contain a cerebral. 
Thus llr[ becomes in Magadhi qpg (Mr. 270). Here, however, 
there was evidently a form = 3iZ= WT5, so that there is no 
question of a ^ at all. So also in WTTS for 3rni 7T = = 

°qZ = oq-j (Mr. 227). The only other instance known to me is 
*1% for TIH (Mr. 276), bnt here we may fairly assume a false 
analogy with qj% = sr7T. So widespread a form as the modern 
participle in l must rest upon some firmer proof than the rare 
examples given above. 

I am disposed to think that we have in this participle the 
survival of an ancient form which has not been preserved in 
classical Sanskrit, nor in the written Prakrits. Perhaps (but 
here I tread on ground somewhat beyond my own domain) that 
type of the passive past in Skr. which ends in •! or TJJ may be 
the classical representative of this ancient form; thus we have 
from cut,” from v ; “cleave,” and in some 

roots both forms, that in rf and that in , stand side by side, 
thus “fill,” makes and qq:, “push,” and «TtI: 

Even in the Slavonic languages, however, the characteristic l 
of the%reterite is thought to have arisen from an original d, 
and that again from t} If this be so, we have here an ancient 
change which took place before the separation of the various 
members of the Indo-European family, and not a mere local 
corruption confined to Indian ground. In Russian the pre¬ 
terite is a participle with forms for gender, thus from to 

make,” pret. sing, diclal’*»., dielala/dielalo »., pi. dielali m/n. 2 
In Servian the same form occurs, trds “ to shake,” has— 

Sing, tr^sao m., tr^sla/., treslo n. 

PL tresli m., tr^sle /., tresla n. 


1 Rapp, Verbal-orgamsmus, vol. i. p. 99. 

2 Reiif, Russ. Grammar, p. 97; Rapp, rol. i. 137. 
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Compare Marathi— 

Sing. trAsaU, trasali, tr&sale. 

PI. trisale, trisalyi, tr&sali 

from "to trouble.” The similarity is striking, and seems 
to be more than a mere accidental coincidence. Moreover, 
the connection between this Slavonic l and n is shown in 
more than one instance. Thus, the Russian verb has from ncs 
"to drag” a pret. past sing, nesen m., nescna /., neseno «., 
pi. nesenv. The same form occurs in the Czech. 

But we are getting beyond bounds. The comparison is 
attractive, and, if there were time to study the Slavonic 
languages as well as the Indian, might perhaps be worked out 
to some conclusive result. All that can be said at present is that 
two groups of the same family have a preterite in /, and that 
there may be some connection between the two; while, on the 
other hand, the derivation of this preterite from a past participle 
in t seems strained and ill-supported as regards the Indian 
group, and if true for the Slavonic group, must have occurred 
a long while ago, before the separation of the families, and has 
strangely failed to leave any traces of itself in the most im¬ 
portant language of the Indian group in its most cultivated 
stage. 


§ 46. Let us turn to matters more within our scope. The 
passive past participle is the only part of the modern verb 
which affords an exception to the general rule of the un¬ 
changeableness of the stem-syllable. Each one of the modern 
languages has a few such participles, which, being derived 
from the Prakrit developments of the Skr. p.p.p., differ from their 
respective verbal stems, which latter are derived generally from 
the form of the root used in the present tense. These early 
Tadbhava participles, as they may justly be called, are most 
numerous in Sindhi. Trumpp gives (p. 273) a list of no 
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less than 140 of them, a number which far exceeds that to be 
found in any other of the languages. They owe their existence 
chiefly to the omission in Skr. of the intermediate g, so that 
th^ affix <T of the p.p.p. is added directly to the root, and when 
this root ends in a consonant, there arises a strong or mixed 
nexus, which in Prakrit has to be dealt with according to the 
ordinary phonetic laws. Sometimes, as we saw in § 14, the 
stem of the verb itself is entirely borrowed from the p.p.p., 
and in that case the modern participle does not diffor from the 
rest of the verb; but when the ordinary stem is derived from 
the older present, and only the participle from the old p.p.p., 
the two differ so much that it is difficult at first sight to recog¬ 
nize the connection between them. 

The verbs given in § 19 have mostly old Tadbhava participles, 
and it is through these participles that the clue is found to the 
derivation of the verb. Thus— 


STEM. 

“be bound” 

8KR. 

) v'wv 

P.P.P. 

SKR. 

(quasi 

PR. 

“bind” 

i 


WW 


“ be beard ” ' 

“hear” 

>• 

I 




“ be cooked ” | 
XVJ “ cook ” j 



vs 


| 

“ be got ” j 

► 

i • 


• 


“ be milked ” ^ 

“ milk ” J 

| 

irtFr 


lift 

’gg “ torment” 


ivfr 



“ be broken ” "j 
break” j 


^r^fr 


>rnfr 

“ be fried ” 1 

Vvnsf 



(analogy of 


*}-3T“fry” j 
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STEM. 

“ be broken ” ^ 
“ break ” 
be heard” "1 
WTTp'hear” j 

“ raise " 

j 

gtff" be killed” j 
TTf “ rub ” ) 

“ be rubbed ” j 
“touch” } 
s^q “ be touched ” j 


SUL 

P.P.P. 

8K.R. 

PR. 


f^ft 


• 

V* 


(regular modern form) 





V?* 



SFt 

Vvi 






w 



The exact coincidence of these participles with, the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit confirms the derivation of the verbal stems given 
in § 19. There are many others equally instructive as retain¬ 
ing the Prakrit form; thus, for instance, we can explain the 
following: 


s. Bxa. a. r.r.r. sex. ph. 


■fg«( “ smear,” 

Vfa-q. 

f%rfr 

fqrjr 

f^Trft 

HP “ warm,” 


rTeft 


rTrit 

sleep,” 



S* 

^Ttt 

qT “ get,” 

VHR. 


hitt 

qTrfr [?] 

’SHUT “ bring,” 

V ^n^ft 

^rrfr 

^T^cT 


“ weep,”* 




wt 

So also the origin of ’gqij “ wipe out,” is 

obscure, till 


look at the p.p.p. which leads to Skr. '3^, and then we 

see that ughanu is for uga/uinu=udghar&hanam. The participles 
in tha similarly explain themselves, as 


s. 

fSH “ see,” 
^FT “ rain,” 


8KR. 

Vti 

8. P.P.P. 

ff^r 

SKR. 

PR. 


T3t. 
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s. 8K&. S. r.M. 

• 

8XR, Pit. 

fbf, b? " enter,” 







(H.^3) 

ifo "grind,” V'flW ifljt 


7RI “bepleased,” y'gtJ 


The next three words have old Tadbhava participles in 

almost all the languages of this group : 


“give,” p.p.p. f^ft, Pr. 


^Tw"do” „ sftvfr, 

Skr. ffrr, Pr. tee 


under H. 

“ die,” „ JTt, Skr. Wrt, 

Pr. 

Another class is composed of denominatives or neuter verbs 

with the causal typo dm (§ 28). These are 

Infin. “to boil over,” 

p.p.p ■g^rnrpt 

„ “ to be extinguished,” 

» T 3?rnift 

„ “ to fly,” 

» '3'dl«lTl 

■> ijm+tvi " to decrease,” 


„ “ to be burnt,” 

» *9lUH 

„ “ to be extinguished,” 


» f^imn “ to be sold,” 

m tq °fi l 


There is, as already mentioned, considerable obscurity as to 
the derivation of these words: uddmanu is, however, certainly 
from Skr. ud-di, p.p.p. dlna; ujh&manu perhaps fromSkr. ul-kshi, 
‘ p.p.p. kthlna; tikdmanu from Skr. vikri, p.p.p., however, not 
krtna, hut krlta. On the analogy of those verbs whose p.p.p. 
ended in m, may have been formed the modified p.p. in no for 
all verbs of the class, regardless of the fact that in the classical 
language the causal p.p. would end in djrita, e.g. sthdpita. In 
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Hindi, also, stems ending in & take this p.p. in mo in the poets 
as faTT, P-P- farcpft, or apocopated n, as tnTT p-p- . 

The above remarks explain nearly half the words in 
Trumpp’s list, for the rest the uncertainty is too great to 
admit of satisfactory explanation. Trumpp, for instance, would 
derive “to satisfy,” and ^TW “to bo satisfied,” from Skr. 
V HH, but the p.p.p. can hardly represent cTR. 

Others again there are whose p.p. is intelligible, while the 
infinitive is not. snft “engaged” (in work) explains itself by 
Skr. Pr. arfft, clearly enough, but its infinitive should be 
jujanu or junjanu (Pa. . Whence then comes it that the 

infinitive is jumbanu ? So also rudho “busily employed” is clearly 
Skr. (^v), one form of the infinitive rujhanu is regularly 
derived from Skr. but what arc we to say to another 

form rumb/ianu or rubhanu ? 

Panjabi has several of the same early Tadbhava participles 
as Sindhi, and a few of its own. The total number, however, 
is much smaller than in Sindhi. The commonest are 


**R7»T“do” 

PJ. 

•aldi 

8KR. 

®7T (dialectically also cf| ^f). 

srmrr'go,” 

finir, 

W (also WT?n = Skr. EJT7T). 

“ know,” 

5fTdT 

tlltT- 

^WT “ see,” 


(also fagj more Sindhico). 

“ give,” 

farTT, fam 

^tT- 

%I»n “ take,” - 

vtlfTT. fa^TT 

instead of classical wJ-ET. 

“ rain,” 


T»- 

“eat," 


*ITf^r?. 

qarr “ fall," 

fasrr 

qf?T7J, Sindhi id. through 

JrfpFT “ bind,” 

*tst 

TO- 

U^IUHI “recognize,” 

wren 


fawr “sew,” 


tfar. 

tffal “ sleep,” 

f«T 
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P.P. 6KK. 

^TTJT “ arrive, 

twui "cook fw 

1 “ marry, 

“ soy,” f^ifT 

Tf?W7 “ remain,” T^fT- 


In the two last the ^ has leapt over into the preceding 
syllable, and kihu, rihd, are for kahid, rahid, respectively. The 
above list nearly, if not quite, exhausts the early Tadbhava 
participles of Janjabi, and Hindi influence is already at work 
in favour of the ordinary type. 

§ 47. Gujarati has, like Panjabi, a smaller number of these 
participles than Sindhi. 


IX FIX. 

“do” 

qrar, 

skr. ru. 

“take” 

>1 


vHtT 

“ artive ” 

xftf'Nfr. ifrftffr 

? 

“see* 


TZ 

qt^t3«fear” 



HTPT“eat” 


*rrf5(<t 

“produce” 

°^*ft 

■^TW (present utpadyatc) 


osft 

fqcq^ (pres, nishpadyate ) 

qtq “drink” 

vhfr. 

iftcT 

“sleep” 



“die” 


T* 

“ £ ive ” 


V* 

“ sit” 



q’lT^ “ enter ” 

to* 

ufas 

“flee” 

*tr£\ 

•JS (present naiyati) 

SJ5“go” 


^Irl 
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In the instances of kldho, lihldho, kh&dho, pidho, and didho, 
•we have probably formations based on the analogy of Mho, for 
the exception of bihidho, which may owe its dh to a com¬ 
bination of the h and d of Pr. vihido, there is no older form 
which would yield dh. The origin of these forms wilT be 
more fully inquired into under Hindi, where they are well 
illustrated. 

So far does tho original meaning of these participles appear 
to have been obscured, that from them a participle ending in 
elo is also formed, and they say hldhclo, dilhelo, and the like, 
where the participial element occurs twice. Tht- ordinary verb 
having two forms of participle, one in yo, the other in elo, the 
verbs in the above list were bound to have them also, and 
instead of adding elo to the stem, and making karelo, liclo, 
it has been added to the already formed early Tadbhava 
participle. 

There appears to be a slight difference in meaning be¬ 
tween the two forms of the Gujarati past participle, that 
in elo being somewhat more emphatic than that in yo. Thus 
W ^ “I am come," but eg “I am come,” 

(emphatically). 

Marathi has early Tadbhava participles, and it has others, 
which are accounted irregular by the grammarians from 
other causes. The former are not numerous, and are chiefly 
found in the same stems as in the other languages. Thus we 
have— •• « 


“go," 

p.p.p. 

^ “coni*,” 

» TjraT 

*n; “ die,” 


% “take” (wear), 


3iT; “ do,” 

„ 
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Steins ending in m exhibit z in the participle, as 
“ dig,” p.p.p. T3ZWT 

IfHT “speak,” „ 

, THU “slay,” „ ^TZ^T 

The explanation of these words is apparently to be found in 
a contraction of syllables ; thus Skr. V “ dig ” forms 
regularly p.p.p. wa, but the q being changed to uj in Prakrit, 
a p.p.p. T^frnrrT would be legitimately formed, whence T=p»z, to 
which, forgetful of the fact that this is already a participle, M. 
adds its own participial termination 5TT, and by rejection of 
the nasal arrives at t=lz<sH. So also p.p.p. qfhlfT, whence 

ifC? and *fZ + *fT- Skr. ^ has p.p.p. but a Pr. form 
ffftnTT would be, and is, used, whence and the stem-vowel 
having been lengthened, i|tz 4- NTT. 

To a similar retention of the H of the Skr. p.p.p. may be 
attributed the following, though the etymology is in some 
cases very obscure: 


if “ take,” 

“ taken.” 

“ washed,” 

“ washed.” 

qq “see,” 

“ seen." 

JTR “ask,” 

*nf*TrT5TT “ asked.’ 

*rnr “ teii,” 

¥rt^rr“toid.” 

trnz“put,” 

trnm“put.” 

T^T “ eat,” 

“eaten.” 


In § 15 it was shown that Pr. inserts 'tT in forms like 
ghettum, ghett&na, which may be a retention of in grihita. 
In the next four words on the list there seems to be a double 
participle, as in Gr. kidhelo , etc. The origin of is unknown 
to me, it looks like an early causal of if take. In TsTT the p.p. 
is apparently a contraction of *3Tf«[*rT, Skr. WTf^cT- 
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§ 48. Hindi has very few of these participles. In the 
classical language only the following are in use : 

WIT “ d °.” ftrerr “ done.” 

^TCWdte,'’ gw “dead.” 

“ take,” fSHTT “ taken.” 

%*IT “give,” forgiven.” 

wmT“g«,” Wr*‘gonc.” 

All the other verbs in the language form this participle 
from the common stem used in all the other tenses, though 
in the mediaeval poets some of the old Tadbhava participles are 
found, as dilthau “seen,” tuff/iau "pleased,” ( tiuhta ) in Chand. 
The three verbs kar, le, and de, however, have several peculiar 
fonus in Old-H., and in the mediaeval poets, which are still 
heard in some of the rustic dialects. There are three parallel 
forms: 

^ lias i. or fwt ii. or ill. whff or fgnft. 

^ „ i. or f^ff. ii. or iii. or 

% „ L ijfhft or ii. or iii. eftvft or 

The curious thing about these three verbs is that every two 
of them have borrowed a form peculiar to the third. For 
kiyau is properly the participle of kar, Skr. HTH, Pr. and 
It has been borrowed by le and de. So dlnau belongs 
to de, Skr. ^tT, Pa. and Pr. f^uft, and has boen borrowed by 
kar and le. Also lidhau belongs to le, Skr. Pa. and Pr. 

and has been borrowed by Jcar and de. We cannot 
get kinau or kidhau phonetically from V T5, nor dlyau and 
did/iau from V <*t, nor lii/au and linan from V wg, without 
forcing etymology. These three verbs are so constantly used 
together, and fall in so conveniently for rhymes in the poets, 
that it is not surprising that, in the general decay and con¬ 
fusion of forms out of which the modern languages sprung, 
they should have borrowed from one another. To begin with 
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our oldest author, Chand, fafpsft, and all occur 

frequently, -with the first vowel both long and short, and the 
final vowel occasionally cut off if it happens to he in the way 
of the metre. || “ The girl made lamenta¬ 

tion ” (Pr. R. i. 171). It is long in 

7TW f^TT faff f^J II 

“He then made reflection on all sides.”—xx. 20. 

fit HT5T II 

“He made preparation for going.”—xx. 28. 

Apocopated, ^ ^fa and ^fa in 

*T3 qfd<# *i<£ mr ^fa II 
ffH fl«T TfJPT i*fa u 

“ He entrusted the fort to the castellan, 

Made a going to the eastern country."—xx. 29. 

sffa II 

“ Took all shouting and playing on drums.”— ib. 

A form with a occurs for le and de only, as 5T?ft fan ny 
nfa U “ Took Brahmins and gurus, saying” (ib. 20), and 
*15*51 oTT ll “ When the maiden gave her troth to the 
bridegroom” (ib. 22). 

Commonest by far is the second form with either long or 
short vowel, in the latter case generally with doubling of the 
following consonant, and very frequently with the last vowel 
apocopated. Of these types that with the double consonant is 
nearest to the Prakrit, and thus presumably the oldest, the 
rejection of one consonant and lengthening of the preceding 
vowel is a later feature. In Chand, however, there is no distinc¬ 
tion between the two; so that one rhymes with the other, as in 

Mil ft^ TTPT *TR ^5* M II 

“ In his private apartments Prithiraj dallied with his wives and 
attendants, 

In saffron robes and turbaned head ho made the sport of love.” 

—xxi. 22. 
10 


vol. in. 
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So also *rfz f^rfvj fag-q “having plundered the land, 
he has taken treasure” (xxi. 89). In this passage the pre¬ 
ceding line ends with fqiHW. (In Hindi av = au, so kinnav is 
to be read kinnau, etc.) . 

faffsnr ^r*r fsrerr *rf^ i 

“ Smiling tho king accepted the espousal.”—xx. 23. 

fire <rbrt n 

<fNr « 

“ Ho poured (gave) a thousand jars over Siva, 

Then ho took a vow to fast three (days).”-T-i. 189. 

See also the quotation at p. 268 of Vol. II. 

Instances of the apocopated form occur chiefly at the end of 
a line; as 

5TRT H8TU? II 

Hfa ’HIT VT WN # 

" Having gone ten lot he made a halt, 

Villages and towns between he plundered.”—i. 208. 

“ Parimal gave the order for fighting.”—xxi. 5. 

The third form is more frequently found with de, to which it 
least of all belongs, and has an additional termination it/a 
sometimes attached to it, as 

HT*T tR 

“ He gave gifts and honours abundant.”—i. 342. 

In this passage it rhymes with which ought perhaps 

to be read “ having taken.” 

There is an instance of the natural change into the palatal in 

HHCt fC R 5TT^ II 

“ Carts and boats he went and stopped; 

Alhu and TJdal he suffered not to alight.”—xxi. 86. 
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for and f^Trt respectively. This latter occurs frequently, 
in. a slightly altered shape— 

sr; 7 ^ II 

' “ Dhundha gave a blessing to the king.”—i. 305. 

ftfsTTPST HTff II 

“ Prithiraj gave him two provinces.”— ib. 307. 

All three types may be found repeatedly throughout the 
poem. In later times, as in Tulsi Das and in Braj poetry 
generally, those verbs take the forms and 

and the last syllable is occasionally apocopated as in Chond. 
Thus Tulsi Das— 

Tiff fwfV <5[Tf fW II 

fafaf ?T »fTT fWf y 

“In this way he performed all the ceremony of cremation. 

Having duly bathed, he presented tho offering of sesnmum.” 

—Ay-k. 894. 

Htff 3JT *fh«T II 

“ The guru hath given mo good advice.”— ib. 928. 

rTT 3 kT II 

“ Then why has he taken an army with him ? "— ib. 982. 

The above examples may suffice for these special types, 
which have no analogy with other preterites in H. Oriya and 
Bengali have few such forms, for 0. TRoTT and ^iwTT are merely 
contractions of *Tfy?TT and sfif^sTT, from jr; “die,” and gR 
“do,” respectively. From ^7 "go,” O. ^RTf, B. rr^T, is about 
the only real old Tadbhava in those two languages. 

§ 49. The participial tenses formed from the past participle 
are analogous to those from tho present. In ordinary Hindi 
the participle itself is used as a past tense, without any relic of 
the substantive verb; it will have been noticed that in all the 
passages quoted in the last section, the participle must be trans¬ 
lated as a preterite, and this is the case in the modern language. 
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both for active and neuter verbs, as bold “ be said,” kiy& “ he 
did.” In the mediaeval poets, however, and to this day in the 
rustic dialects of Oudh and the eastern Hindi area, there exists 
a preterite with terminations retaining traces of the incorpora¬ 
tion of the old substantive verb. Before these terminations the 
long & and i of the p.p. masculine and feminine are shortened, 
and the vowel of the maseuline is often replaced by e. Thus 


we have (m&r “ strike 





snf<s. I. 2. 

3. 

PL. 1. 

2. 

3. 

m. TITT'S HT<C^3 



5RTTF 

L , r , 

*nXT*I 

/. 

*Tf^3 

?TTfrf»f 

Jrrfts? 



Also in »i. etc. In the sing. 2, 3, the syllable is often 
added, as HTTfa, and variated into ff', as JTTTff >»., 

*rrftf?/. Thus Vft “he went re¬ 

joicing, holding in his heart Raghunatha ” (Tulsi Das, Ham. 
Sund-k. 4), ^rc “I have seen with my 

eyes the messenger of Ram” ( ib . 12). Tulsi does not observe 
the gender very closely, if at all,—ijf% WsTT^ ^3 tpjjr 11 

“Again she gate np even dry leaves” (Bal-k. 156), 

|| “She asked the people, why is this re¬ 
joicing ?” (Ay-k. 87). But the feminine is kept in 
ftTH ^Yftf3 <Ttff I “The flatteress has given instruction to 
(has prompted) thee” (Ay-k. 101). The type ending in si, 
though used for both 2 and 3 sing., more strictly belongs, I 
think, to 2 sing, from Skr. asi; but ?n this tense the traces of 
the substantive verb are so much abraded that it is difficult to 
speak with certainty about them. The following handful of 
instances, taken at hazard from one page of the Sundara- 
kanda of Tulsi's work, will show the various senses in which 
this affix is used: ^ ^ f<rzq Ml “He eats the 

fruit, and tears up the bushes ” (S-k. 40), JTTTfa ^ 

V'O II “ Some he slew, some ho trampled under 
foot, some he caused to mix with the dust,” pf 
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^rr I ^f? ^ VNfa «f*T iftHT I ^hlT wf? 

*frff I . . . . *HTfa fafST^T W*JVT I “ Saith the lord of 
Lanka, who art thou, and what ? By whose strength hast thou 
torn to pieces the forest, hast thou never heard of my fame, . . . 
for what fault hast thou hilled the demons?” (ib.) Panjabi 
throws no light on the subject, as it does not use this form, but 
employs the participle simply as a tense, as mail, tit, uh murid, 
“ I, thou, he, smote.” Indeed, to such an extent in H. and P. 
has this custom of using the bare participle as a preterite tense 
prevailed, that it cannot now he used in any other sense, and if 
we wish to saj» “smitten,” we must not use H. mdrd or P. 
m&rid alone, hut must add the participle of the modem sub¬ 
stantive verb, and say H. mdrd hud, P. mdrid hold. The only 
trace in P. of the old substantive verb is to be found in a 
dialectic form which I have often heard, though it does not 
seem to he used in writing, as “he did,” which is 

probably to be referred to S. The grammarians, 

however, suppose that hllos is in some way a metathesis of m ne 
hita, so that kitd-\-us = kifos. The instrumental, however, of 
uh “he,” is not us ne, but «»; us ne is Hindi, and would 
hardly have been resorted to in the formation of a pure 
dialectic type like this. Moreover, in the 1 plural we have 
such expressions as which is evidently khdtide+’sa, for 

asd = a tinafr. . 

Different from modem, but strikingly similar to mediaeval, 
Hindi in this respect is *3indhi, which does not, employ the 
participle singly as a preterite, but, except in the 3 sing, and 
pi., has relics of the substantive verb incorporated with it, thus 
(hal“ go”)— 

kiko. 1. 2. 3. pl. 1. 2. 3. 

m. ff^nsfr sfsnrraY ffwa 

/. WZ ffcr3f*Tf 

By comparing these terminations with those of the S. future, 
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which is based upon the present participle (§ 41), it will be 
seen that they are absolutely identical, thus: 

halandu -si corresponds to haliu -si. 


halandia -si 
halanda. -si 
halondih -si 
etc. 


halia -si. 
hali& -sf. 
haliu -si. 
etc. 


and the terminations may, in the case of the preterite, there¬ 
fore, as well as in that of the future, be referred to the old Skr. 
verb as in various degrees of decay. 

Marathi exhibits the same analogy between the present and 
the preterite; to its p.p. in wfT »*., *ft/., % etc., it odds the 
same terminations as to the present p. in HT m., eft/., H etc. 
Thus 


Sing. 1. »*•> 



2. 

°^f /., 

n. 

3- 1 ft; 

°^/., 

°lf ». 

PI. 1. »»•/. n. 

>1 



2. id. 



3. HZ 91 m. 

°^T/. 

«• 


The forms exactly agree with those of the present, as will be 
seen by turning to § 42. There is no conditional as in the 
present. When it desires to use this form in an adjectival 
sense, M., having apparently forgotten its originally participial 
nature, adds another thus we get #{%%' “a dead 

animal,” “a made (i.e. experienced) man.” The 

fact so well established for S. and M. may help us to under¬ 
stand, if wo cannot fully explain, the preterites of 0. and B., 
which are formed in the same way. From a p.p. 0. 

constructs a preterite, thus— 

Sing. 1. ^fi=rf%T 2. ^fipj 
PI. 1. 2. 


3. 

3. 
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where the terminations correspond exactly‘with those of the 
conditional, which is similarly formed from the present par¬ 
ticiple. 

Bengali does the same (pace the Pandits), as— 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. 

PI- 1- 2. ffwr 3. 

Here the 3 sing, has also with a final Pi, as in the 

imperative and future, concerning which see § 53. The 1 sing, 
in nu is frequently heard in speaking, and is very common in 
the old poets, as PTq»r T7PRT “/saw the fair one looking 

woe-begone ” (Bidyapati, vii. 1), where some read 

In Gujarati the participle is used alone as a preterite in both 
forms, that in yo and that in elo, but more frequently a modern 
substantive verb is added for greater clearness. This language 
has no traces of the old incorporated Sanskrit as. 

§ 50. In the past tenses of all but B. and 0. the prayogas or 
constructions mentioned in Yol. H. p. 264, are employed. In 
most of the languages, indeed, their use is restricted to the past 
tenses. The direct or karta prayoga is used with neuter verbs, 
and requires the subject to be in the nominative case, while the 
participle, which does duty for a preterite, changes with the 
gender of the speaker. Thus 

H. qt^IT “ he spoke,” if “ those men spoke.” 

“ she spoke^’ if “ those wojnen spoke.” 

So, also, in P. S. and G. In M. the principle is the same, 
though there is more variety of forms: 

Wt “ he said,” ^ “ illi dixerunt” 

7ft +^.£<jn “ she said,” WT “ Mas dixerunt.” 

“ it said,” rFf “ ilia dixerunt.” 

And so through all the persons except 1 and 2 plural, where no 
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distinction of gender is necessary, as the speaker is known. In 
the active verb, however, the karma or objective construction is 
used, where the subject is put in the instrumental, the verb 
agreeing in number and gender with the object. Thus, H. 

% HJ? % ^ 95? ^ “ I have spoken very harsh 

words to you” (Sak. 33). Here the subject mat ne is in the 
instrumental, the verb kahe hat is masc. plural, to agree with the 
object mchan. ^ if WT ?t fJT9H f^TT (*&. 39) “Destiny 
has joined just such a joining” (has brought about such a 
marriage). 

So also in M. the p.p. is declined for all three genders in 
both numbers so as to agree with the object, as 
*TTf^ “he read the book,” where vdchilt is fern, sing., to 
agree with pothi. In 31. and S. many verbs are both active 
and neuter, in which case the preterite has a double construc¬ 
tion, direct or kart a when the verb is used as a neuter, objective 
or karma when it is used as an active. So also in Gr. The dis¬ 
tinction appertains to syntax, and not to formlore, and need not 
be more than mentioned here. 

There is also a third or impersonal construction technically 
known as bhdva, in which the object is not expressed, and the 
verb, therefore, remains always in the neuter. In 31., however, 
this construction is used oven when the object is expressed, as 
3TPT WT5TT “he beat him,” literally “by him to him 

beaten.” 


§ 51. The participle of the future passive, which in Sanskrit 
ends in 7T3J, plays an important part in the modern verb in 
some languages. It does not, like the two previously noticed 
participles, form modem participles, but rather various kinds of 
verbal nouns, such as in Latin grammar w'O are familiar with 
under the names of gerunds and supines, also the infinitive. 
The Latin gerund itself is, however, closely allied to the parti¬ 
ciple of the future passive, for amandi, amando, amandum, are 
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respectively the genitive, dative, and accusative of amandus. 
There is, therefore, a participial nature inherent in these forms 
which justifies their inclusion in the present chapter. The Skr. 
tavya becomes in Pr. davm, and with elision of the d, awa. 
ThuS Skr. ifrfVTnq, Pr. So also Pr. 

«RfT^nj, which must be refeiTed to a Sanskrit form 
rather than to the classical form , for Prakrit, as 
mentioned before, generally takes no heed of Sanskrit subtle¬ 
ties about inserting or omitting the intermediate X> hut treats 
all verbs alike, as if that letter were inserted, and it naturally 
gives the type to its modern descendants in all cases. 

The treatment of the form so inherited from the Prakrit 
differs in the various languages, both in form and meaning. 

Sindhi uses it as a present passive participle ending in ibo, 
Pr. losing the a and the first v of the suffix, becomes 

meaning “being done.” The transition from the 
original sense of “that which is to be (or must bo) done,” into 
“ that which is being done,” is simple and natural. Examples 
are— 

WTZSJ “ to choke,” “ being choked.” 

“ to cheat,” «fT “ being cheated.” 

fJwfTIJ “ to seize.” “ being seized.” 1 

Gujarati differs from Sindhi in rejecting the ^ and retaining 
the thus making “being done,” as »»., =rt/., 

g «., etc., “beingloosed;” ,however,means “bringing,” 

where the sense has become active. The neuter of this form 
does duty as an infinitive, as 3R “to go,” of which more 
hereafter. 

In Marathi the vowel preceding the w is lengthened, and 
one v rejected, giving a form which is the same for 

active and neuter verbs. The meaning, to judge by the 


1 Trumpp, p. 54. 
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examples quoted, has also changed, for although properly the 
same as in the older languages, “ that which has to be done,” it 
is used in constructions where it implies “the doing” of a thing 
only. It takes all three genders, and is commonly used also in 
the genitive and dative cases and or 

^ncrerre. Thus if fair “I am ready to do 

'that ” (»'.«. " to the doing of ”), Hiupt ^ 

“ I have something to say to you,” t'.e. “with you something of 
that which must he said I am.” Thus it approximates some¬ 
what to the infinitive of G., as in the following passage : 

^ ^TCPTT tfa I ^1 It ’ 

jjTPlT | ^Tt 5T *T<T II 

5R VR <RI II 

“ It is proper not to associate, to be separated from the world; 

It is proper to preserve solitude, not to speak at all; 

People, wealth, self it is proper to consider as vomit.” 

—Tukaram. Abh. 1885. 

Here rdte (Skr. means “it seems,” t'.e. “it seems 

proper,” like Latin decet, oportet, licet, used impersonally, and 
the participle agrees with the object. Thus sanga and ekdnta 
being masc., the participles are masc. kardvd and sevdvd ; mdt 
(Skr. ?rrTr) being fern., boluvi is fem. also; jag, vaman neut., 
hence durdvdven, lekMven neut. The original meaning of a 
passive participle may be exhibited by supposing the sentence 
to be “ society is not to be made . . . this seems proper,” which 
is easily inverted into the rendering given above. 

When used in the genitive or dative case, the cf sometimes 
drops out, and they say, for instance, STRlfa 

“We shall have to go to another country,” forgrR^n, 
literally “ to us in another country of going it will fall.” Latin 
would here use the corresponding passive participle, Nobis 
eundum erit, or Skr. gantavyam asti. 

Panjabi has apparently no trace left of this participle, nor 
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has classical Hindi, but in rustic Hindi,'especially in the 
eastern parts of its area, as well as in Bengali and Oriya, this 
participle exists. In Bhojpuri it ends in ^ or %, without any 
junction-vowel, and means the doing of anything, as vf 
sunbe na kailan, “they did not make a hearing," i.e. “they 
would not listen,” ?TTf*R *T mdnte na karihdi, “ they will 
not make an obeying," i.e. “ they will not obey.” 1 It is more 
emphatic than a simple preterite or future, and implies that the 
persons referred to obstinately refused to hear or obey. 

In B. and 0. it is a simple infinitive, but as a noun is de¬ 
clined in all ca^s, thus B. 0. “to see,” genitive ^fT^"PC 

“ of seeing,” etc. As a noun, it also implies the act of doing 
anything, as 0. TTfhRT IZ aTTT^tT W TTR “the 

hearing of, or listening to, obscene songs, is a fault, the singing 
(of them) is a crime” (see § 74). 


§ 52. The tenses formed from this participle come next 
to be considered. In Sindhi the old substantive verb is 
incorporated, just as in the tenses derived from the present 
and past participles, but it is used to form a future passive 
from active verbs only, ns (clihad “abandon”), “I shall be 
abandoned,” etc. 


Sing. m. 1. 2. 

f 1. 2. 


3. 

3. 


PI. m. 1. ^fjRTtPf. 2. 

f. 1. gifffa'dfilff 2. 


3. 

3. 


Here the terminations are precisely identical in every respect 
with those of the active future and preterite, exhibited in the 
preceding sections. 

In Gujarati this participle used alone, and inflected for 


1 Kellogg, Grammar, p. 231. 
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gender, constitutes •what the grammar-writers are pleased to 
call the second present of the second potential mood. It is, 
however, really a construction of the objective, or karma, kind, 
in which the verb agrees with its object, and the subject or 
agent is in the instrumental or (as usual in G. in this ‘con¬ 
struction) in the dative; thus they say ttr; or"?j “I 

ought to release,” i.e. “by me it is to be released,” or If 
WT^t “ you ought to have confidence,” i.e. “ by thee 
trust is to be made,” Skr. f^pSTO: WTT3T.. 

The genitive case also, oddly enough, forms a tense of its 
own, also with no trace of the old substantive verb, as 
m., «j n. The meaning seems hardly, if at all, 
distinguishable from that of the nominative, and the construc¬ 
tion is objective, as in that tense; thus % WTO ’STOTT WT^T«j 
“ the work which we ought to do.” I am not altogether satis¬ 
fied, however, with the explanation of this tense as the genitive 
of the above participle, and would suggest that it may possibly 
be derived from the Atm one. pres. part, in mdna, like bhava- 
mbia. It is possible, I think, that though the Atmanepada 
has dropped out of use at an early epoch, yet that this parti¬ 
ciple, not being specially recognized as belonging to that phase 
of the verb, may, in some dialects, have held its own. From 
the want of documents of the intermediate period, however, the 
question is one which must remain, for the present at least, 
obscure. 

Marathi combines the terminations, used by it in the indica¬ 
tive present and past, with this participle also, but, from a 
memory of its origin, employs the tense so formed somewhat in 
the same way as G., namely, as indicating that a thing ought 
to be or should be done. From this strict and primary sense 
other subsidiary meanings branch out, as might be expected. 
The neuter verb uses the direct or kartd construction, also the 
bh&va or impersonal; the active uses the karma and bh&va. As 
it is only in the direct construction that the verb is conjugated 
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for person, it is only in the neuter verb that tbo verbal termi¬ 
nations occur. Thus (sut “ escape ”)— 

Sing. m. 1. gfOTT 2. 3. °WT PI. 1. 2. 3. 

• /. °#t °3 tt °3mr °5n 

»• 5FTZTW °^fa °W °^f 


The 2 plural here differs from the other tenses in preserving 
a separate form for all three genders, in which the final t 
recalls the termination of the 2 plural of the Sanskrit opta¬ 
tive. 

In the active verb with the karma construction, the participle 
is declined for all three genders of both numbers, but in the 
nominative case only, and the agent is in the instrumental, 
thus rt or (?n% riTTTTr etc., “I, thou, he, should 

<K. 

loose.” In both neuter and active, when the bkdea construction 
is used, the verb stands in the neuter singular with all persons, 
as or tfrrfW- 

Stevenson (p. 101) distinguishes no less than fourteen dif¬ 
ferent senses of this tense, but the distinctions seem somewhat 
too finely drawn, and belong rather to the department of con¬ 
ventional usage than to that which deals with the organism and 
structure of the language. 

With a short a preceding the characteristic which is all 
that remains of the participial ending, M. forms a whole po¬ 
tential mood, which may even be looked upon as a separate 
phase of the verb. Thu &(sod “ loose **)— ' 


Aorist(Pasthabitual) HUTT “ I used to be able to loose” (rare). 

Present „ “ I can loose,” 

Preterite „ “ I could loose ” (rare). 

Future „ “ I shall be able to loose,” 

Imperfect „ ^fW “ I could have loosed,” 

Pluperfect had been able to have loosed,” 
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and so on, through all the range of compound tenses. The 
construction is the BMva or impersonal throughout, showing 
that the form originates from the participle, and is to be 
literally rendered “by me to be loosed it is, or was,” wjiich 
accounts for the neuter form being used. 

§ 53. It is to this place that I would now refer the ba type of 
the future as used in B. and 0., and in the Bhojpuri dialect of 
Hindi. It has been usual to compare these tenses with the 
Latin future in bo, as amabo, and the comparison is tempting, 
but, as I now think, delusive. It rests upon the supposition 
that the b of the termination represents the substantive verb 
bhu ; but to this there are the seemingly fatal objections that 
bhu, in its modified form of bhava, had from vexy early times 
become ho, losing its labial element altogether, and that the 
present tense bhavami, etc., though much changed and worn 
away in modem times, always retains its characteristic vowel o, 
sometimes shortened to « or resolved into m. It is only when 
an i follows the o, that the combination oi is at times shortened 
to e, as in 0. AeA4=hoib4.. 

Judging by the analogy of the cognate languages, it seems 
that wo ought now to see in the B. and 0. future the Skr. 
participle in tacya, in combination with the present tense of 
-Jos. The forms are {dekh, “ see ”)— 


B. 

§ing. I. 

2.^f«3f* 

3. 

0 . 

.. 1. 

2. 

3- 

Bhojpuri. 

„ 1. 

2- 

3 . ^rt 

B. ' 

PI. 1. 

2. °a 

3. 

0 . 

,. 1. °^T 

2- 

3. 

Bhojpuri. 

» i. 

2. 

3. 


The 3 sing, and 3 pi. of Bhojpuri may be excluded from this 
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group, as they belong to the so or ha type of the future (§ 35). 
The dialect of Riw& has some forms of the ha type, as 2 sing. 

1 pl- *rrfr^. and 2 pi. *TfT«rr. The 

dialopt of Oudh (Avadhi) has 1 sing. TTTT^, 2 *nT%, 

1 pl. JTPC^. 2 T?TT^t, and in the old Purbi dialect fl| <«( 
vi dr ah is used for all three persons of both numbers. 

There is thus apparent a general tendency to the use of the 
ha type of future throughout the eastern area of the Aryan 
territory in India, and it will be seen by comparing either B. 
or 0. terminations of the future with those of the tenses 
formed by those languages from the present and past parti¬ 
ciples respectively, that they are almost, if not quite identical. 
Thus 0.— 



PRESENT. 

PAST. 

FCTCEE. 

Sing. 

1. dekhant -i 

dekhil -i 

dekhib 


2. dekhant-a 

dekhil -a 

dekhib -a 


3. dekhant -d 

dekhil -a 

dekhib -a 

Pl. 

1. dekhant -Q 

dekhil -a 

dekhib -u 


2. dekhant -a 

dekhil -a 

dekhib -a 


3. dekhant -e 

dekhil -e 

dekhib -e 


As the analogy of the other languages compels us to see in 
these terminations abraded fragments of the present tense of 
as, when combined with the present and past participles, the 
same process of reasoning leads us to see the same element in 
combination with the future participle, and the 2 sing, of the 
Riwa and Avadhi dialects further confirms this view by having 
preserved, like Marathi, the characteristic s of the Skr. 2 sing. 
asi. There is the same agreement of the final vowel in these 
three tenses of the B. verb, though it is not so accurately 
preserved as in the more archaic Oriya. Thus B. dekhih-a 
does not correspond with dekhit-dm, and dekhil-dm. So, also, 
B. dekkit-t's differs from dekhil-i and dekhih-i. There is, how¬ 
ever, sufficient general similarity, and the differences consist 
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mostly in this, that one tense has preserved a more archaic 
form than the other, thus dekhit&m preserves Skr. asmi, Pr. 
am hi, better than dekhiba, dekhitis preserves the « of asi, while 
dekhili and dekhibi have rejected it. Thus, while the abrasion 
of the substantive verb has been carried to so great a pitch in 
these two languages as almost to obliterate all traces of it, yet, 
from the general analogy of cognate forms, there is little doubt 
that we have in the ba future the Skr. participle in Uivya. The 
fina l k in the 3 sing, of B. is a phenomenon for which I have 
in vain sought an explanation; the molt'probable one is, I 
think, that which considers it merely as a tag' or meaningless 
addition, but why a tag should have been added to this person 
merely, and not to others also, remains to be explained. 

§ 54. The two remaining types of the future may ap¬ 
propriately be introduced here. They are certainly participial 
tenses, though not participial in the same sense or on the same 
plan as the other tenses discussed in this chapter; they are, in 
fact, exactly the reverse. Whereas, in the other participial 
tenses, it is the modern stem which is the participle, and the 
ancient verbal additions are a present tense, in the two types 
of future, which we shall now examine, the modern stem is a 
present tense, and the ancient verbal addition is a participle. 

The first of the two is the ga type. This consists in adding 
H. sing. 7TT «»., /., pi. 5? m., vff /., to the aorist, and the 

same in P. except the pi./., which is iphst. In the pi./. H. also 
ordinarily drops the anusw&ra. This type is only found in H. 
and P. The tense runs thus (sun “ hear ”), “ I will hear,” etc. 


H. Sing. 1. 

2. gw 

3. gw 

„ PI. 1. tfifSt 

2. 

3. 

p. sing. i. gurfan 

2. gw 

3. gw 

„ pi. i. wiriii 

2. giifRr 

3. gwi 
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If the reader will compare this example with that of the 
aorist in § 33, it will be at once apparent that this tense is 
formed by adding the syllables g&, gl, etc., to that tense. 
Among the Mahomedans of Delhi and other large cities, this 
form's used even as a present, and one frequently hears such a 
word as haigd, for hai “it is.” There can be little doubt that 
this gu is the Skr. p.p. JTFT, Pr. tt^T, *T^JT. In H., as 
mentioned in § 48, the p.p. of jdnd “ to go/' is gayd m., and 
this in the mediaeval poets is often shortened to g&. The /. is 
art; gai, which easify becomes ?ft\ so also pi. m. becomes it- 
The meaning o? the tense is thus, “I have gone (that) I may 
do,” a construction which recalls our English idiom “I am 
going to do,” and French “je vais faire.” The participial 
nature of the affix is shown by its being inflected for gender 
and number in concord with the agent. 

This typo seems to be of late origin. It is not much, if at 
all, known or used by the early writers, who, except when they 
use the future of the ba type, generally express a future sense 
by the aorist only. As this method grew by degrees to be 
felt insufficient, the participle was added to give greater dis¬ 
tinctness. 

§ 55. The second type is that which has l for its character¬ 
istic. Among the classical dialects Marathi only employs this 
form, and there has been much speculation about the Marathi 
future by those who only* looked to the language itself. It 
bad, however, long been known that a future with this type 
existed in the Marwari dialect, belonging to the Hindi area, 
and spoken over a large extent of country in Western Rajpu- 
tana. The able researches of Kellogg have recently placed us 
in possession of two more instances of a future of this type 
spoken in Nepal and by the mountaineers of Garhw&l, and 
Kumaon in the Himalayas, who are by origin Rajputs from the 
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plains. Thus, the Marathi future now no longer stands alone, 
and we are in a position to compare the whole group of futures 
of the la type (par “fall,” mdr “ strike,” ho “ be,” sut, sod). 


SIXGUUAS. 


Mnrw&rl. 1. M'SwfY 

Os. 

2. 

3. tj%gfr 

GafhwiiJi. 1. 

2. ?nfT^fr 

3. 

Kumaon!. 1. 

2. JTKWt 

3. *rrT«rT 

Nepali. 1. 

2. fRTO 

3. 


^ neuter. 1. 

2. 

\* 

3. 

U ' 

a , 

a 1 

1 active. 1. 

2. 

3. 



TLIJRAL- 


nianvuri. I. m s 

2. trfRT 

3. tTSWT 

Garhwftli. 1. 

2. *rfr;^T 

3. JITT^T 

Kumnoni. 1. 

2. irrwr 

3. 

Nepali. 1. |tWT 

2. fTSIT 

3. 3?^ 

1! 

| neuter. 1. 

2. wrra 

3. 

il 

1 active. 1. 

1 frv 

2. strra 

3. ^rf%rft5T 


In these dialects the aorist has had added to it a form i*ft 
sing, and HT pi., which does not appear to be inflected for 
gender, but has only sing, and pi. masc. So far as it goes, 
however, it directly corresponds to H. and P. yd, ge, etc., and 
like them points to a participial origin. In Marathi the 
inflectional terminations have been dropped, and in some cases 
even the la itself. The 1 sing, of the neuter aorist is and 
adding to this, we get which, being difficult to 

pronounce, has glided into • In the 1 pi., however, the 
has simply been rejected, so that it is the same as the aorist. 
In the 2 sing, the aorist has but, as has already been 

shown, this is a contraction from and = 
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from tlie Marathi habit of lengthening the vowel of 
a final syllable. In the 2 pl.(aorist ’BZt) the has neither 
been fused with the anuswara into vf, as in the 1 sing., nor has 
it altogether dropped out, as in the I pi.; but there is no trace 
of the anusw&ra; the reason of this is that the anusw&ra in 
this person is not organic ; the older language has simply A, as 
*T3T. and it is to this that the <sT has been added, and not to 
the modern form. The third person singular and plural is 
still simpler; aor. ^ = and (archaic) = 

?JZ(TYvT. The same process is followed by the active verb 
exactly. 

I look upon this as the shortened form of a sing, wt m., 
wfY /'-, pi. »»., ^f/., of which the feminine is apparently not 
in use, and I derive it from Skr. p.p.p. ^T, Pr. W»fr, 

of which the gg has been reduced to g according to ordinary 
practice, and the single g has then dropped out, leaving ispsft, 
shortened into *ft. This derivation is confirmed by the fact 
that in all the languages this verb is used in the sense of 
beginning to do any thing, as in H. wr*TT, “ he began to do.” 
In M. especially it is used in a very wide range of applications, 
and appropriately means “ he begins (that) he may do,” 

in other words “ he is about to do,” “ he will do.” 


Present (Future, etc.) Tecsc. 
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§ 56. I give here, for convenience of comparison, a tabular view of the participle8 and the participial tenses derived from them. 

I. Present Par- ticiple Active. 

% 

Sanskrit m., )i. Prakrit tr^riY m., °ri n. 


Participle. °rlY 1. 3lt^T °^Nt 

(a) declinable. ojff O etc. of|rg 


(ft) iWrc/t'naMfJ 


2 . jj^wr 0 ^ 


Vfeuter. Active. 

wtzriY o ?ft °h ^z?rr °<ft o ?i ?ftf^crr °rfY »fi 

°^I °f^3 * OfTT O^pf o^Y Ojjpr o^Y , 

| 

” , WYZHT °7T WZrT °<TT 0 rrRT tftilrT °HT °cTt^IT ^ 


! Vft^El, «te 



^rff 1 






°t^ °f^ > WY?rff 0 fiY °H YJZrfta ^ZffRT jfYftScUq 

°^Y °^Y gz?fr *jzrrr ^YfrifY *fYfzrn ^ftgret 


> etcJ j 


HZrft WYflrfY 


2. W*°t >r0f^ o t Ut3WT 0 <ft 0 m *zwt ?nfzm 




t’tcf ^fvsTTT 


YJdKIrT YJZrl fTtfSrt 1H fTtfZ^t t^sfrl ^ficjrl 


1 On account of the multiplicity of forms in Marathi, the masculine^ only of the indicative and conditional arc given in this table. 



II.—Past Pajrticiplb Passive. 







III. —Future Participle Passive. 



1 S«e other dialectic forms in § 53. 3 Only the masculine is given from want of space. 
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§ 57. The only participial tenses in the Gipsy verb are those 
formed from the past participle. This participle is sometimes 
regularly formed from the modern verbal root, and sometimes, 
as in the other languages, is an early Tadbhava, perpetuating 
the type of the Prakrit participle. 

There are, as in the other languages, three types of this 
participle ending in (1) to or do, (2) lo, (3) no. Exam ples of 
the first type are— 

anava “tocarry,” ando, Skr.&nl, p.p.p. &nita, S. ilndo. 
jivdva “ to live, jivdo, „ jtv, „ jlvite. 

kerdva “ to do,” kerdo, „ kri, „ krita, Pers. karda. 

nashdm "todepart,” nashto, „ nac, „ nashta. 

chindva “ to cut,” chindo, „ chhid, „ chhiima. 

Of the second type— 

acata “ to come,” alo, „ kyk, „ 4y4ta, M. 414, B. O. 

&ila. 

jdva “ to go,” gelo, „ ya, „ ykta, M. gela, B. 

gela, 0. gala. 

dikdva “ to see,” diklo, B. dekhila, O. 

dekhilL 

Of the third type— 

ddva “to give,” dino, „ dk, „ datta,Pr.cliijno,0.- 

H. dinna,dind 

Idea “to take,” lino, „ labh, „ labdha,0.-H.linn&, 

l!nd. 

rovdea “ to weep,” rovno, „ rud, „ rudita, Pr. runno, 

S. runo. 

urydta “ to fly,” uryano, „ uddi, „ uddina, S. udano. 

The Aorist is formed by adding the terminations of the old 
substantive verb, thus from lino “ taken ”— 

Sing. 1. linom, 2. Iin4n, 3. linis, 

PL 1. lin&n, 2. Iin4n, 3. lin&s “I took,” etc. 
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So from kerdo “ done,” comes • 

Sing. 1. kcrdom, 2. kerd&n, 3. kerdas, 

PL 1. kerdam, 2. kcrdan, 3. kordeLs “ I did,” etc. 

And«£rom muklo “ abandoned ” (Skr. mukta)— 

Sing. 1. muklom, 2. muklan, 3. muklks, 

PL 1. muklim, 2. mukl&n, 3. muklas “ I left,” etc. 

Tbis proceeding is strictly analogous in principle to tbe 
method employed in Sindhi, to which, of all the Indian lan¬ 
guages, that of the Gipsies bears the closest relation. 

The future is formed by prefixing to the present tense the 
word kama, Skr. k&m “ desire,” and thus means “ I wish 
to do,” etc. Thus ker&va “I do,” kamakeriva “I will do,” i.e. 
“ I wish to do.” The prefixed word does not vary for number 
or person. This method of forming the future is, as Paspati 
(p. 101) points out, borrowed from modern Greek, in which 
0e\eo contracted to 6e and 6a, is used in this way, as 6a virayv “I 
will go.” There is nothing strictly analogous to this method 
in our seven languages, though the futures of the ga and la 
types are formed on a not very dissimilar principle. 
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THE COMPOUND TENSES. 

CONTENTS.—} 58. Definition op the Compound Tbnsbs and Auxiliary 
Verbs. —§ 59. The Boot as, Present Tense.—} 60. Imperfect in 
Paniabi and Gipsy.—} 61. AS with a Negative.—} 62. Compound 
Tenses formed with as .—} 63. The Root acbH; Discussion as to its 
Origin.—{ 64. Tenses derived thereprom.—} 65. Compound Tenses 
PORMED THEREWITH.—§ 66. BJIU \—THE SIMPLE TeNSES.—} 67. id. J—THE 

Participial Tenses.—} 68. Compound Tenses formed therewith.—} 69. 
STUA. —} 70. TA. —§ 71. Ancillary Verbs Defined.—} 72. Examples op 
Ancillajiies. 

§ 58. Further removed from the old synthetical type than 
either of the preceding classes of tenses is that class which now 
cornea under discussion. It is by means of this class that the 
seven modem languages, after having rejected the numerous 
and complicated formations of the Sanskrit verb, have secured 
for themselves the machinery necessary for the expression of 
very delicate shades of meaning. So numerous, indeed, ore 
these shades of meaning, and so fine are the distinctions be¬ 
tween them, that it is very difficult for a foreigner to catch 
them. - * 

The tenses in question are constructed by adding to the 
participles already mentioned various tenses of certain auxiliary 
verbs, and in a few instances by adding these auxiliaries to 
the simple present, or aorist. The auxiliaries themselves are 
modern formations capable of being used alone, and are trace¬ 
able to well-known Sanskrit roots through processes partly 
Prakritic and partly post-Prakritic. Pali and the Prakrits 
carry the verbs in question through certain grades of change, 
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and tlie modern languages either preserve the Prakrit form un¬ 
changed, or subject it to further changes of their own, such 
changes being often governed by laws unknown to the Prakrit 
stage of development. 

The roots so employed are V V 1J, V V *TT, and 
another, whose origin is somewhat obscure in Sanskrit, but 
which appears in Prakrit under the form It will be 

necessary first to examine each of these roots and draw out the 
modern forms to be affiliated to each, after which the tenses 

formed by them may be arranged in order. 

• 

. § 59. J.S. This root means “ to be,” and is the simple copula 
like Latin esse (see under stha in § 12). Only the present tense 
can be clearly traced in the modern languages, though there 
arc some detached fragments here and there which may possibly 
represent other tenses. These will be noted further on. In 
Sanskrit the root belongs to the second or ad conjugation, in 
which the terminations are added direct to the root, thus giving 
rise to various euphonic changes in accordance with the laws of 
Sandhi. Pali and the scenic Prakrits, in contradiction to their 
usual practice of employing the bhu type for all roots, retain 
in this verb the ad type. Omitting the dual, the tense runs— 
Skr. Sing. 1. asmi, 2. asi, 3. asti. 

* PI. 1. srnah, 2. stha, 3. santi. 

Sing. 1. asmi, 2. asi, 3. atthi. 

* amhi. , 

{ PI. 1. asma, 2. attha, 3. santi. 
amha. 

In Prakrit the initial vowel is often elided as ’mhi, ’mha . 
These forms, however, belong to the scenic Prakrit, which, as 
Pischel has shown, is really almost as artificial a language as 
Sanskrit, and on comparing the corresponding tense in the 
modern languages, it seems difficult, if not impossible, to derive 
it from the scenic forms. We are not justified in assuming 


» 

Pa. and Pr. 
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that the modern tense was derived, according to different 
phonetic laws, from those which have guided and effected the 
transformations of other words in these languages. On the 
contrary, in the absence of a continuous chain of documents 
exhibiting the gradual changes that have taken place, we have 
nothing to guide us but the general principles of phonetic 
evolution, which we have been able to formulate for ourselves 
from undoubted instances. We have numerous well-established 
cases in which the Prakrit, followed by the moderns, has conju¬ 
gated a verb according to the bhu type, though in classical 
Sanskrit it follows some other conjugation; irfleed, it may, I 
think, be considered as proved that the forms of the bhu. conju¬ 
gation have swallowed up all other conjugational types, just as 
much as those of the as stem in nouns have driven out all other 
declensional forms. In this view there would be strong reasons 
for postulating the existence of a present tense of conju¬ 
gated after the bhu type, thus— 

Sing. 1. asami, 2. asasi, 3. asati. 

PI. 1. as&mah, 2. asatha, 3. asonti. 

It is only from such a form as this, the existence of which, 
though I am not aware of any text in which it is found, may 
fairly be inferred from analogy, that the modern forms can, in 
accordance with the ordinary laws of development, be derived. 

Beginning with Sindhi as the most archaic, or nearly so, this 
tense runs thus— 

Sing. i. 2. '*t?\ •=?rr^f, 3. ^rr|. 

pi. l. 2. 3. 

Now, barring the troublesome superfluity of anun&sikas 
which the Sindhians have seen fit to bestow on this aorist, the 
forms are strikingly similar to those of the Sanskrit tense 
postulated above. The 3 sing, dhe is contracted from ahdi, 
which, again, is good Prakrit for asati, but it could hardly be 
deduced from asti, which, as we have seen, naturally results in 
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Prakrit atthi. The terminations of the other persons agree 
with those of the aorist of the active verb given in § 33, and 
those are obviously and admittedly derived from the termina¬ 
tions of the bhu type. I am unable to account for the peculi- 
arity*of this tense using the forms of the active verb, where we 
should naturally have expected those of the neuter, etc. 

like fvlt, etc. Trumpp does not notice this point, and as I 
am not in possession of any documents in mediaeval Sindhi, I 
have no materials on which to form an opinion. It is to be 
hoped that the learned author, in the next edition of his very 
valuable gram Aar, will furnish some elucidation of this curious 
anomaly. This tense is all that remains to us in Sindhi of the 
Sanskrit substantive verb as. 

Only the aorist, also, has survived in Marathi, which has— 
Sing. 1. 2. 3. TRTf 

PI. 1. wft 2. ^Tft, 3. WihT. 

These are the regular terminations of the aorist in the neuter 
verb, only the 1 plural differs slightly, having ^ff instead of ^6. 
In M., as in S., the initial vowel is lengthened, the reason for 
which is not obvious, as there has been no loss of consonants 
requiring compensatory lengthening. M., like S., has only 
fiiiR one tense from as. No traces of it are found in G. or O., 
except in a negative form, which will be treated of in the next 
section. 

Hindi and Panjabi agi»e very closely in the aorjst. Classical 
Hindi represents, however, a modem development of this tense. 
In the mediaeval writers, and in the present dialects of the 
eastern and central Hindi area, the older form is preserved 
thus— 

Simnux. 

Old-H. 1. ^*^3 2. 3. 

Avadhi. 1. ^3 2. 3. 

Riw&l. 1. ^ 2. % 3. f, W 
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Fia-jul. 

Old-H. 1. 2. 3. 

Avadhi. 1. 2. 3. if 

Riwd!. 1.2. ft 3. Of * 

The 3 singular in the poets is sometimes written with, and 
sometimes without, the last A, as in Kabir ftfifd 4| I Hfai TJ«fi 
“There is one line of duty in the world” (Earn. lvi. 1), or 
written as a dissyllabic word, as 7TRT WTW U? fw II “The 
name of Ram is itself the true one” (ib. lxiv. 5), or with long 
i, metri gratia, VRR W rn^t ^ST?T || “Religion*he saith, is all 
(one like) water ” (ib. lxxiii. 5). The 1 singular occurs in 
TW WIT TTR fTTIK ’Sliff (for ^3) M<*K II 
“ Pause and attend, ponder on Ram, thus I am calling aloud, 
oh ! ” (ib. Rah. 7). So also in Tulsi Das, rTf% rrfn ft{rO WIFT 
HTTt II “ Thus her mind is changed as fate decrees ” 
(Ay-k. 117), XT* W^T •TTWi n “ Ram is lord of things 
moveable and immoveable” (ib. 445), fsrfv ^iTRT W 
TO* “The laws of duty are all reversed” (ib. 617), *rw WNI 
W Wf ^TF “ All roads are easy to thee ” (ib. 574). 

By aphseresis of the initial a we get the ordinary classical 
Hindi tense— 

Sing.l. #f,^, 2. 3. f. Pl.1.% 2. ft, 3.*^. 

The classical language uses in the 1 sing., but ft is used 
in the poets, in Braj, and in the rustip dialects. Between ft, 
used as a singular, and*|f, used as a plural, there is the same 
confusion as in the same persons of the aorist in the ordinary 
verb (§ 33). The form iff seems to belong more naturally to a 
Pr. ahamu, and*f to ah&mi, and we are led to suspect that an 
invei'sion of the two words has taken place. Avadhi 2 sing. 
afies has, like M., a variant alias, both of which lead back to an 
older a/mi, just as 3 sing, a/uii does to ahati. It is obvious that 
had ^as not been treated as a bhu verb, there would have 
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arisen no such types as ahai and hai ; for asti goes into atthi, 
which would have led to something very different. 

Panjabi closely follows H., having— 

Sing. 1. ^7, 2. 3. %. PI. 1. ^T, 2. ft. 3. f?f. 

It has also, as noticed in § 54, a form of this tense with the 
participial addition *TT »>•» *ft/, etc., as— 

sing. i. ?wr, 2 . t^rr, 3. Inr. 

PI. 1. ft5}> 2- ftn, 3. 

where the type of the future is mixed up with that of the 
present. I have heard this form used mostly at the end of 
a sentence, where the speaker seems to hesitate, as if he felt 
the want of something more to say, and ultimately adds a ga. 
It is also used doubtingly, as when you suggest a possible 
explanation of some difficulty, and your companion answers 
“ well, perhaps it is so ” —%»TT. 

The same form occurs in the Kanauji dialect of Hindi. 

The present of this verb in the dialect of the Rumilian 
Gipsies (Paspati, p. 80) adheres more closely to the Sanskrit. 
It runs thus— 

Sing. 1. is6m, 2. is&n, 3. isi. 

PI. 1. isam, 2. isan, 3. isi. 

§ 60. Panjabi has also an imperfect in a great many forms 
which must apparently be affiliated to this root. First there is 
a purely participial form— 

Sing. 1, 2, 3, TIT *ft /• 

PI. % m., /. “ I. thou, he was,” etc. 

Then vn is added as in the present, giving 7*1*17, *ft*ft, 77*1, 
I do not remember ever to have heard this form, 
but it is given in theJ Indiana grammar. One often hears 
7ft, which is properly feminine singular, used for the mascu- 
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line singular, and plural also. Moreover, there is a defective 
form having only some of the persons, which looks somewhat 
inflectional. The singular 2 and 3, and plural 2, are supplied 
by parts of T?fT. 

♦ 

Sing. 1. ST. PL 1. ST- 3. S*t, 

To this, also, is added ST, thus 
Sing. 1. StST*»-, Slst/- 

Pl. 1. St*t m., StaftST/ 3. SSS»«., SSaftST/ 

Yet another and extremely common form in colloquial usage 
prefixes % to this type— 

Sing. 1. fst- 2,3. fst. 

Pl. 1, 2. fS m„ |stst/. 3. |SS. 

Most of these forms are dialectic, and, as such, in use only in 
certain parts of the country. The participial form given first 
is probably the original; seeing how much the past tenses of 
the Sanskrit verb had fallen out of use at an early period, we 
are, perhaps, hardly justified in looking for anything but a 
participial origin for a modem past tense, and in this view we 
might postulate a p.p.p. asita. On the other hand, however, 
it so happens that the imperfect of as is one of the few imper¬ 
fects of Skr. verbs, which did live on into the Pali and Prakrit, 
and the inflectional form of this tense can be phonetically de¬ 
rived therefrom, thus— 

Skr. Sing. 1. W*. 2. Wt:, 3. 

PL 1. v&issj, 2. 3. 

P. Sing. 1. TIT, 2. Tft, 3. 

PL 1. *t, — 3. *-l. 

If we take this view it would seem that the tense was 
originally inflectional, but that all other verbs in the language 
having a participial construction, this also was, by the common 
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process of mistaken analogy, considered participial also, and { 
being the ordinary termination of the feminine, tft -was 
erroneously taken for a feminine, and a masculine ^TT was 
invented to suit it, together with the plurals % and 
This reasoning will account also for the fact that ?ft is often 
used for the masculine singular. Whether the origin of this 
multiform tense be participial or inflectional, it is abundantly 
clear that the present usage of the language presents a maze of 
confused forms, which, their origin having been forgotten, have 
become mixed together in great variety. 

Here, I would provisionally refer the imperfect in the Braj 
dialect of nindi, which is participial in form, and does not 
vary for person. It is sing, tft «»., ft ft pi- ? »»•, fV /• 
A variation of this form in Western Bajputana (Jl&rwar) has 
sing, iff, pi. IT- I think we must see in this form a p.p.p. of 
as, with loss of the initial vowel, and change of jft into f. 

So, also, here would, on the same principle, come in two 
preterites or rather imperfects— 

Kanmiji. Sing. Ipft >»., jrttf 

PI. m., frff /., “ I, etc., was.” 

Gujarati. Sing. ?<ff rn., f <?f /., n. 

PI. ?dT m., f eft/, feft »• id. 

which appear to come from Pr. present participle ?jcfr “being.” 
The change of meaning from a present to an imperfect has an 
analogy in the treatment* of the corresponding tense of the 
vorb ho (§ 67). 

The Gipsy language has retained an imperfect of this root, 
not directly derived from the Skr. imperfect, but formed by 
the addition of the syllable as to the present. 1 

Sing. 1. isomas, 2. isanas, 3. isas (isi+as). 

PL 1. isamas, 2. isanas, 3. isas. 

1 Paspati, p. 80. Miklosich, vol. ii. p. 15, has a long dissertation on the subject, 
which, however, is very confused and bewildering to read, 
vn. in. 
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This language uniformly makes an imperfect from every root 
by adding as to the present, but the process is so foreign to our 
Indian languages as to have no interest for us in the present 
inquiry. 

§ 61. The derivatives of as in the present tense are in some 
languages curiously bound up with the negative into a tense 
which exists in those languages in which there is no trace of 
the positive form. Thus Oriya, which has no positive present 
as, has a complete negative present, “ I am not, etc.” 

Sing. 1. 2. W?, 3.-g?. 

pi. i. vmf, 2 . *n?, 3. ^rrfTfnT- 

Here the u in the first syllable of the singular is due to some 

confusion with the tense of bhu, to be noted hereafter; but 

# 

though this form is common in writing, the peasantry often say 
simply “ he is not.” The insertion of this u is accounted 
for by supposing it to have slipped over from the following 
syllable, thus, nuke would be for na hue, and nuhanti for na 
liuanti. Nuhauti, and not nahanti, is the older form, as in— 

iwr fiR^r i 

44 Merciful-hearted they are not, hut pitiless.”—Easak. vi. 18. 

There being in 0. no positive present from as, the survival of 
the negative present has naturally been accounted for by 
referring it- to the only positive present remaining, namely, 
that from bhu ; but this seems to be a false analogy, because, 
as will be shown later on, in many constructions the negative 
is used without the it, and is generally so used by the rustic 
classes. 

G-. has «ivft for all persons of both tenses, they say if 
44 1 am not,” <j snft "thou art not,” ^ 44 he is not.” This 

is a case of forgetfulness of the origin of a word leading to its 
use being extended to cases where it has no right to be, for 
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TT«fV is clearly derived from ^rfw, the Pr. form of with 
prefixed, and thus, strictly speaking, belongs only to the 
3 sing. 

The negative of as is kept distinct from that of bhu in 
Marathi, the former runs thus— 

sing. i. srrff, 2. 3. ?nff. pi. i, 2 . vrr^f, 3. snffa- 

In Hindi «jff and are used to mean simply “ not,” and 
if they ever had any verbal meaning, have now quite lost it. 
In Sindhi the negative prefixed merely coalesces with it, with¬ 
out in any way influencing it, or bringing about any change in 
its form ; thus «rft or “ he is not.” 

§ 62. The present tense from as is added to the simple and 
participial tenses of the neuter, active, or causal stem, to form 
a class of compound tenses, having significations somewhat 
more definite than the participial tenses when used alone. In 
some cases, however, no additional strength of meaning seems 
to be gained. In the following examples it will suffice to quote 
the 3 singular in each tense, from which the reader can form 
the rest for himself. 

Hindi adds the present of as to the present and past parti¬ 
ciples of the ordinary verb, to form a definite present and 
definite preterite respectively, as— 

Def. Present • ^ “ lie is seeing.” . 

Dcf. Preterite ^ “ lie lms seen.” 

Colloquially, also, one sometimes hears a tense formed from 
the aorist of the verb, and that of the auxiliary, as f “ he 
comes.” This usage prevails more in the Western Hindi area, 
where the language is transitional to Gujarati, and is not 
approved of in classical speech. 1 


1 Kellogg, p. 20G. 
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Panjabi has the following:— 

Def. Present 311^1 % “ be is going." 

Def. Imperfect 3TT^T “ he was going.” 

Def. Preterite finn % “ he has gone.” 

Pluperfect ?TT “ he had gone.” 

Sindhi has, like Hindi, the two definite tenses:— 

Def. Present “ he is going.” 

Def. Preterite “ he has gone.” 

Marathi has a wider range; it forms two sepnfate tenses, one 
from the indeclinable, another from the declinable form of its 
present participle, a definite perfect from its past participle, 
and a sort of future with its noun of agency (§ 75). In the 
last-named instance, however, wo have hardly a tense, but 
rather a participial construction— 

Def. Present faiftri “ he is writing.” 

„ (Emphatic) faffrft “ he it writing.” 

Def. Preterite fwf^viT “ he has written.” 

Future “ he is about to write.” 

The other languages having no traces of this auxiliary, 
naturally have no tenses formed by it. 

§ 63. ACEH. This root must be taken next, in order to pre¬ 
serve the natural sequence of tenses tn the modern verbs. It 
has been customary hitherto to accept without inquiry the 
assumption that the auxiliaries of this form are derived from 
as ; but there are considerable difficulties in the way of ad¬ 
mitting this view, which appears, as far as I can trace it back, 
to have arisen from Vararuchi, xii. 19 ( Sauraseiti ), asterachchha. 
But the next sutra gives iip&tthi , as far as we can see from the 
very corrupt state of the text, and the parallel passage from 
the Sankshipta Sira (Lassen, App. p. 51) gives only atthi, 
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though fragments of a present tense achchhtti , etc., are quoted by 
Lassen (p. 346) from the latter authority. By his reference to 
p. 266, the author would seem to favour a derivation from osti 
by inversion atsi, as ts we know (Yol. I. p. 317) migrates into 
hut this will not account for the other persons of the tense. 

It does not, however, follow that Yararucki, in quoting 
achchh as an equivalent for as, ever meant that the former was 
phonetically evolved from the latter. He is merely giving us 
the popular equivalent of the classical word. Just in the same 
way he tells us (viii. 68) that vulta and khuppa are used for Slcr. 
masj, but no one supposes that vuita can, by any known process 
of phonetic change, be derived from masj. It is simply a 
popular word used instead of a refined one. So, also, when he 
tells us that achchh is used instead of as, we are not hound to 
believe that he means to say that the former is derived from 
the latter, hut simply that it is in use side by side with it. 
Hemachnndra, in the same way, gives many popular equivalents 
of Skr. roots, which are not derivatives from those l-oots. 

Weber, Hula, p. 41, rejects, and with justice, the idea of any 
connection between the two words, and suggests that acch is a 
form of gach gam), “ to go.” This view is supported by 
citations from the Bh&gavati (i. 411, etc.), as e.g. acchejya rd 
citlhcjja rd nisletjtja vd uyallejja, “ Let him go, or stand, or sit 
down, or rise up.” In the examples quoted from the 
Saptasatakam, however, the word bears more often the opposite 
meaning of standing still; and often may be rendered by either 
one or the other; thus— 

tupp&nan& kino ac- 

chasi tti ia pucchi&i vahu&i.—Sapt. 291. 

Here Weber translates, “ Why gocst thou with anointed face? ” 
but the scholiast has kim tishlhasi, “ why standest thou ? ” The 
general meaning of the passage is merely “ why art thou 
thus, i.e. “ why have you got your face anointed P ” So in 344, 
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ammattamanorahaim acchanti mithunaim, it must be rendered, 
“ They arc (or stand) with their desires unfulfilled.” In another 
passage, 169, it has still more unmistakeably the meaning 
of stay : 

acchaii t&va manaharam 

piyai muhadamsanam aimahaggham 

tagg4machettasim& 

vi jhatti dittha suhavei, 

literally, “Let stand (or let be) the heart-entrancing, very 
precious sight of the face of my love, even the boundary of the 
fields of her village, when seen, straightway delights.” He 
means a sort of hyperbole, as we might say, “Her face delights, 
said I ? not her face merely—(or, let alone her face)—why oven 
the sight of the village where she lives delights.” Here acchau 
is 3 singular imperative; the idiom is in common use in 
modem speech; thus in O. they would say tdku dekhibd thdii, 
tdhdr gr&m simd madhya dekhibd dnand ate, “Let the seeing of 
her stand aside, the seeing of her village boundary merely is 
delight.” It is like the use of the word alam in Sanskrit. 
Parallel to the use of 0. in this construction is that of ETRi 
in B. Thus, BMrat Chandra— 

-^xfru ttrt n 

*trr wt; ^frerr sr ^rrf? unr« 

*' From long fasting the folk were nearly dead, 

Let alone food, they conld not (even) get water.”—Mansingh, 446. 

Literally, “ Let the matter of food stand (aside),” see S 69. In 
the Chingana or Gipsy also ach means “to remain,” “to stand.” 
Thus, opri pirende achuva, "I stand on my feet,” or simply, 
" I stand,” Paspati “ se tenir debout; ” achilo korkoro “ he re¬ 
mained alone,” ate achilom “ here I am,” literally “ here I have 
remained;” achen devlisa “remain with God,” “good-bye” (t.e. 
“ God be with ye ”), Pasp. “ Salutation tres-commune parmi les 
Tchin giants.” 
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Not to multiply examples, the use of this verb in a sense 
which, whatever its original meaning, has become almost 
equivalent to that of “ being,” is well established in the Jaina 
Prakrit and in Il&la. The aphaeresis of an initial consonant is 
rare. In scenic Prakrit it is confined almost entirely to the 
root "ff (jdna), as in dndsi =jdnds>, dnaledi = djndpayati, etc. 
Also in uno = punah, and a few other words. 

But I would suggest that this word may after all bo nothing 
more than a form of Skr. aksh, “ to appear.” This root 

seems to have borne in Skr. rather the meaning of “ to reach, 
pervade ” (see"Williams’s Diet, s.v.), but if we are to connect 
with it “eye,” as seems probable, the meaning of “to 
see,” or “ to appear,” would be natural to it. It will be 
shown presently that the various languages have forms ending 
in g>, and Uf, and all these three forms phonetically point 
to an earlier 

Leaving Prakrit scholars to decide whence comes this stem 
or (Weber writes it in both ways), we may, I think, 
start from the fact that there is such a stem in Prakrit, and we 
have the opinion of a high authority for disputing its con¬ 
nection with . Indeed, as has already been shown, so 
regularly passes into TO in the modems, that it is difficult to 
conceive by what process it could ever have become I 

1 Hemachandra'g evidence seems conclusive against any connection between ach 
and gam, for he has a sfttra to the effect that words of the class gam take the 
termination cha; tbe list consists of the four words gaeehai (gum), iethat (ish), 
jacchai (yam), and acehal (f).—Pischel, Hem., iv. 21fi. If acehai were only gaccha'i, 
with loss of the initial consonant, it would hardly be given as a separate instance of 
tbe rule. In another passage occurs a use of this word exactly similar to that from 
Hala quoted above— 

jamabirp visam! kajjagai jivabam majjhe ei 
tamabim acchaii iaru janu suanu vi antarudei, 

" As long as [your] circumstances in life go badly (literally * as long as a difficult 
condition of affairs goes in life’), so long, let alone (acchaii) tbe base man, even tbe 
good man keeps aloof (literally 1 gives an interval ’),” “ Tcmpora si fuerint nubila, 
solus eris." Kajjagai = kuryagati, iaru = itara. 
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have preferred to treat it as a separate stem altogether, and 
I think this treatment will be found to be to a very great 
extent justified by the examples from the modern languages 
which I shall now adduce. 

§ 64. Classical Hindi, Panjabi, and Sindhi, do not retain any 
traces of this root. M. has, however, a complete verb 
which we should refer, I think, to this root, resting on the 
well-known peculiarity of M., by which it changes 
especially when derived from an earlier MJ, into (Yol. I. 
p. 218). The Sanskrit V as having in M. bbcome ahe, an 
affiliation concerning which there can be no doubt, we are 
driven to seek for a different origin for JI. ase, and we find it 
appropriately and in full accordance with known phonetic 
processes in ’sra?. M. has the following tenses :— 

1. Aorist— 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. 

PI. 1. W, 2. WT, 3. ’STCfTT, 

Os. 

where the terminations exactly correspond with those of the 
aorist in the ordinary verb. 


2. Simple imperative— 


Sing. 1. 

2. 'UtT, 

3. Wt- 

PI. 1. ^SFR, 

2. wr, 

3. 

3. Simple future— 



Sing. 1. 

2. ’SWta, 

3. 

PI. 1. ’tfH, 

2- KilR, 

3. • 


4. Present formed with present participle and Sanskrit 
substantive verb— 


Masc. Sing. 1. 2. Wrfm. 

pi- i. 2. Wert 


3. 

3. 
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5. Conditional similarly formed. Sing. 3 masc. ^sre?TT. etc., 
as in the ordinary verb. 

6. Preterite formed •with p.p.p. similar to conditional. Sing. 

3 masc. etc. 

7. * Subjunctive formed 'with future p.p. Siug. 3 masc. 
WPTT, etc. 

Oriya comes next, with an aorist of old simple present only, 
which is thus conjugated— 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. ’SlfiS. 

PI. § L 2. 3. 

There being no formation from %/an in 0., this tense does 
duty for the simple “ I am, thou art,” etc. "With lengthening 
* "of the first vowel, in accordance with its usual practice, Bengali 
has a presont, and an imperfect; but in modem times the initial 
long vowel of the latter has been entirely dropped, so that we 
now have— 

Present Sing. 1. Wfi?, 2. 3. “ I am,” etc. 

pi. i. 2. -=?n^, 3. 

Imperfect Sing. 1. 2. 3. “I was,” etc. 

pi. i. fa^rrn, 2. f^rr, 3. 

Though used as an imperfect, this latter tense is in form a 
preterite, corresponding to dekhinu, etc., of the regular verb. 
The loss of the initial d is comparatively recent, for it is re¬ 
tained in so late a poet ga Bhirat Chandra (a.d. 1711—1755). 
’STTftFI ~2TZ TTsm “She was (i.e. had been) very 

wanton in her youth” (Bidya-S. 246). It is common enough, 
also, in the other Bengali poets, if <TT^f fa - ? ^if^f 

rft?rrT “What vicissitudes were experienced by you” (Kasi- 
M. 284), and the poets of the present day freely permit them¬ 
selves the use of this form as a poetic licence when their metre 
requires it. 

Passing westwards from Bengal, we come to the extreme 
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eastern limits of Hindi, in the Maithila province (Tirhut, 
Purnia, etc.), where the rustic dialect has the following present: 

Sing. ].*£, 2. ig, 3 %. PL 1. 2. 3. 

It has also a feminine singular plural uninflected for 

person. 

Close to the Bengali frontier, near the junction of the 
Mahananda and Eankai rivers, they speak a curious sort of 
mixture of Hindi and Bengali, and have a present— 

Sing. 1. f$, 2. f^T, 3. PI. l.f*. 2. ?$, 3. %. 

Further west, in the same district, one hears— 

Sing. 1. 2.^, 3. PI. 1. f*. 2. *t, 8. 

In Bhojpuri, for the present is often heard %, which is un¬ 
changed throughout both persons. This widely-used form 
seems to contain the supposition of the derivation from 
for ^ changes both to ^ and to 

From the Himalayan districts of Kum&on and GarhwHl, 
Kellogg (p. 201) gives a present of this verb, and it is in use 
in Eastern Bajputana. It is also tbe ordinary substantive verb 


in Gujarati— 

hwihul 


Kum(ion. 1. {jff, ^ 

2.t 

3. 

GarhwS.1. 1. 'S^f 

2. 

3. 

E. Rajput,'inn. 1. W 

2-A 

3. %. 

Gujarati. 1. fl> 

2. % 

3. 1$. 

PLXTllAL. 

Kum&on. 1. sET, 

2. WT 

3. ^f. 

Garhw&l. 1. 

2 . W^rrt 

3. 

B. Rajputana. 1. f 

2. ift 

3. % 

Gujarati. 1. 

2 . 

3. 


The first and third of these have also a preterite participle 
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in type like most of the preterites. Thus in Kumaon they say 
sing, , pi. or fsem, which seems to point to a Skr. 

p.p.p. ^(fmT = Pr. In Eastern Rajputana there is 

sing.^T, pi. <$r. 

Although modem classical Hindi does not use this root, yet 
it is found with the initial vowel in the shape of an indeclinable 
present participle in the old poets, as in Tulsi’s Ramayan— 

mu mww frcrsr TT*rff 

“ Thyself re mainin g, give the heir-apparcntship to Ram, 0 king! ” 

• —Ay-k. 11. 

That is, “ during thy lifetime,” literally “ thou being.” The 
dictionary-writers erroneously give this as a Tadbhava from 
“ •’“’srem, with which it has nothing to do. 

It is worthy of consideration whether the forms of the im¬ 
perfect in P. given in § 60 should not be referred to this root 
rather than to as. The change of g> into so characteristic of 
M. would thus find a parallel in Panjabi. 

Gujarati has also a present participle indeclinable g>Ht and 
“ (in) being,” and declinable »«., <j n.; pi. 

m., Ht n. “being.” 

§ 65. The compound tenses formed by the addition of this 
auxiliary are most numerous, as might be expected, in Marathi, 
that language having a larger range of tenses of the auxiliary 
itself than the sister-tongues. First, a present ^habitual is 
formed by adding the present of the auxiliary to the present 
participle of the verb, as TTipT mrrft “ he is living,” i.e. “ he 
habitually resides,” ftnftfT “ I am (always employed in) 

writing.” 

Next, a past habitual, by adding the aorist of the auxiliary 
to the present tense, as ml “he was in the habit of 

sitting.” It will be remembered that in M. the aorist has the 
sense of a past habitual in modem times. This compound 
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tense seems to differ very little in meaning from the simple 
tense. 

There is also a compound present of the conditional, wherein 
the leading verb is in the present participle and the auxiliary 
in the conditional present. It is used with “ if ” prefixed, 
either expressed or understood, as ^ qftTJ? girt<7 “ If he 

were doing the work,” tjT3re tTSTf ’SPEIrlT “ (If) rain were to fall 
(as it is now falling).” The same tense of the auxiliary, when 
used with the past participle, serves as a conditional preterite, 
as trgsn ^HrTT “he would have fallen (if, etc.).” 

With the preterite of the auxiliary and the present parti¬ 
ciple of the leading verb is constructed a present dubitntive, as 
rft 3TTH giTH fUT^T ?rnrr “If he timid be going, 

then entrust this affair to him.” Similarly, with the same part 
of the auxiliary and the past participle of the leading verb is 
made a past dubitative or pluperfect, as <ft ^TT^n rTT 

“ Should he have arrived, then, etc.” 

So, also, with the future participle and the past auxiliary, 
as ury fit Tnrrry w?TT <T^ *TvfT tttn “ Should he be about to 
go, then tell me.” 

The future of the auxiliary also forms three tenses with 
the present, past, and future participles of the leading verb 
respectively. It is difficult to give these tenses any definite 
name; the senses in which they are employed will be seen 
from the following examples:— 

1. Present participle of verb+future of auxiliary— 

<J3JT «TPJ Hfft UTf?T “ Your father will be miling 
for you” (i.e. is probably now expecting you; v&ta 
pdkat =“looks at the road,” idiomatic for “expects”). 

2. Past participle of verb+future of auxiliary— 

eft ^rr*rr “ He will have come ” (i.e. “ has probably 
arrived by this time”). 
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3. Future participle of verb+future of auxiliary— 

“ I may be now going to write ” (i.c. 

“ I shall probably be writing presently ”). 

The above is a fair illustration of the remark which I have 
frequently made before, that the modern verb, while throwing 
aside all the intricacies of the synthetical system of tenses, still 
managos to lose nothing of its power of expressing minute 
shades of meaning. On the contrary, by its almost unlimited 
power of forming compound tenses, it obtains a fullness and 
delicacy of expression, which even the synthetic verb cannot 
rival. Indeed, this fullness is at times somewhat embarrassing, 
for the subtle distinctions between one tense and another are 
very difficult to grasp, and, as might bo expected, careless or 
uneducated speakers are unable to observe them accurately. 
The minute analysis of these various tenses belongs to the 
domain of syntax rather than to that of formlore, and a very 
long dissertation might be written upon the numerous shades of 
meaning involved in each one of them. The selection, for 
instance, of the different parts of the leading verb and 
auxiliary depends, to a great extent, upon the method of 
reasoning employed unconsciously by the speaker. These 
compound tenses are, in fact, rather phrases than tenses, and 
much depends upon whether the speaker regards the action as 
already past, or as actually being done with reference to the rest 
of the sentence. When *ve translate one of these .phrases into 
English, or any other language, we do not really translate, but 
substitute our own way of expressing the idea for the native 
way. A literal word-for-word translation would be almost un¬ 
intelligible. Thus, in the sentence above, Barn j&t asald, tar to 
Mm ttjald sang a, the words are actually, “Ham going was, 
then that aflair to him tell,” where the speaker, as it were, 
pictures to himself that his messenger, after receiving orders, 
goes to Ram and finds that he was just going, and therefore 
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tells him the affair. Complicated and of course unconscious 
undercurrents of thought like this underlie much of the 
elaborate mechanism of the compound tenses in all our seven 
languages, and we often find natives of India who can speak 
English composing in our language elaborate sentences 0 / this 
sort, to tho entire disregard of our English idioms, because they 
think in Hindi or Marathi, and then translate the idea into 
English. This fact, which all observant Englishmen who have 
lived long in India must have noticed, lies at the root of much 
of the difficulty which our countrymen experience in making 
themselves understood by natives. They think in English, and 
render word for word into Hindi or Marathi ; thus probably 
producing a sentence which means something widely different 
from what they intended. It is the same with all foreign 
languages; until a man learns to think in the foreign language, 
and utter his thoughts in the shape that they have in his mind, 
he can never hope to speak idiomatically. In seeking to 
explain the compound tenses of the modern Indian verb, there¬ 
fore, it is necessary to analyze the connection and sequence of 
mental impressions to which they owe their origin, a task for 
the metaphysician, and not for the student of comparative 
philology. 

Gujarati has also a plethora of compound tenses, but they 
are less complicated than Marathi, perhaps because the language 
has been less cultivated. In the simpler languages delicate 
nuances of expression do not exist, and if one wishes to trans¬ 
late any such phrases into one of these simple languages, it 
must be done by a long string of sentences. Thus, in trying 
to exact from a wild forester of the Orissa hills an answer to 
the question, “ Did you know that Earn had run away before 
you went home or afterwards ? ” one has to go to work in this 
way, “Earn fled?” Answer, ho! (Yes). “You knew that factP” 
ho ! “ You went home P ” ho ! “ When you reached homo they 
told you ‘Ram is fled,’ thus?” answer tia ! nd l (No! No !)- 
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“When you did not go home, before that, they told you?” 
ho ! So to got out the meaning of the Marathi sentence quoted 
above, “ If he should be going, then entrust this affair to him,” 
one would have to say, “ Near him you having gone, he * I am 
now going ’ having said, this word having heard this matter 
to him you will telL” Perhaps in citing an Orissa wild man 
of the woods, I am taking an extreme case; but the remarks 
will hold good, more or less, for all the peasantry and lower 
classes all over India, and it must be remembered that the 
expression “ lower classes ” means in India eight-tenths of the 
whole population. 

The compound tenses formed with the auxiliary f| in G. are 
.the following:— 

1. Definite present; aorist of verb + aorist of auxiliary, 

as “ he does.” 

Sometimes both verb and auxiliary lose their final vowel, as 
^iX for % “ thou dost,” ^RX ^ “ he does.” ^xt ^ for 
^ “ ye do,” etc. 

2. Definite preterite; p.p. of verb + aorist of auxiliary, as 

vj-pzft i| “ he has given,” active used in karma construction 
with instrumental of subject. ^T*T % “ he has 

performed the work;” neuter in karld, as jt W “I have 

ascended.” 

3. Another definite preterite with the second form of the p.p. 

in elo, as tg “ I hqvc ascended.” There seems to be no 

great diffcrenco of meaning between this and the last. 

4. Definite future ; future participle of verb + aorist of 
auxiliary, as W*rrxt % “ he is about to eat.” 

5. Another tense with the second form of the fut. part, in 
tuno, as 5 ? Ufixxpff “ I am going to do.” The uninflected 
form of the future participle in &r may also be used, as <j 
SfiX^TX $ “What art thou going to do?” These definite 
futures differ from the simple future in implying intention and 
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definite purpose, much as in German er will thun differs from 
er wird tfiun. 

The auxiliary % is sometimes also used after another auxiliary 
derived from bhu, as I? “ he is (now) loosing.” 

Of the tenses so formed more will he said further on. 

It seems from comparing the examples given of these tenses 
that there is not for each one of them a distinct special 
meaning, but that they are used somewhat vaguely, the 
auxiliary being added or omitted at pleasure. This is certainly 
the case in Hindi, as will be seen below; and in the poets, who 
are our only guides for the mediaeval period, metrical necessities, 
rather than any desire to bring out a particular shade of 
meaning, appear to determine which form shall be used. _ 

Those dialects of Hindi which possess tenses from this root, 
use them also as auxiliaries. 1 Eastern Rajputana has-the defi¬ 
nite present formed by the two aorists, that of the verb and 
that of the auxiliary, ?rr^ “ I am beating,” also a preterite 
composed of the p.p. of the verb and aorist of auxiliary, as 
JTTTXt W “ I have beaten.” There seems to be some anomaly 
in this latter, for in the preterite of the active verb % is added 
to all six persons, w'hercas, when used with the substantive 
verb fT “be,” the auxiliary is participial sing, pi. gfj. 
Perhaps we hardly know enough of these rustic forms as yet 
to be able to draw accurate distinctions. 

Garhwali forms its definite present from the present parti¬ 
ciple and the aorist JTTT^t (or "Wt “I am beating; ” and 

its preterite in the same way from the p.p. and aorist 3TTT W 
“he has beaten,” *nTT “they have beaten.” So does 
Kumaoni, present preterite *rnft W; but in these, 

also, there is still room for more accurate analysis, and a wider 
range of observations requires to be made in remote and little 
known parts of the country. 


1 Kellogg, Grammar, p. 240. 
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Bengali has four well-defined tenses. The definite present 
and imperfect are formed respectively by incorporating the 
aorist and imperfect of the auxiliary into one word with the 
locative case of the present participle, thus— 

Def. Present “ I am seeing ” (dekhite + ftchhi). 

Def. Imperfect “I was seeing” (dekhite + [ft]chkinu). 

In the latter of these tenses the 1 pi. has in ordinary speech 
to a great extent usurped the place of the 1 sing., and we more 
frequently hear— 

«i was seeing” (dekhite -f- [ft]chliilam). 

By incorporating the same tenses of the auxiliary into one 
*rord with the conjunctive participle (see § 73), it forms a 
definite preterite and a pluperfect, as 

Def. Preterite “ I hnve seen ” (dekhiyft -f ftchhi). 

Pluperfect ^fferETTf^I “ I had seen ” (dekhiyft + achhimi). 

Here, also, (*f%?nffpvrr*T is common for 1 sing. Wonderful 
corruptions occur in pronunciation in these tenses: ^ loses its 
aspirate and becomes so that wo hear for a word 

that sounds kdrc/ie, and may be written , for f “ is ” 
vulgo hbche. ($%), for dekhkhe and for 

^fwrfwm dekhichilbn, or dekh’chiltm ?). So 

also for *nf<*ials “ goes ” chalbcho These forms are 

freely used in conversation by educated persons, and some 
recent authors of comic novels and plays introduce them into 
the mouths of their characters. The same remark applies to 
all tenses of the verb, and it is a curious subject for specula¬ 
tion, whether the growth of literature will arrest the develop¬ 
ment of these forms, or whether they will succeed in forcing 
their way into the written language, and displace the longer 
and fuller forms now in use. If the latter event takes place, 
we shall see enacted before our eyes the process of simplifica- 
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tion which has been so fertile a cause of the formation of the 
present types in the whole neo-Aryan group. I anticipate, 
however, that the purists, aided by the conservative influence 
of a literature already copious, will ultimately carry the day 
against the colloquial forms. 

Oriya has the four tenses corresponding to Bengali, but only 
two of them are formed with the auxiliary we are now dis¬ 
cussing, the definite present and the definite preterite— 

Def. Present “ I am doing " (pres. part, karu “ doing ”). 

Def. Preterite “I have done”(p.p. kari ‘Ulone”). 

Here, also, colloquially, the auxiliary is generally incorporated 
with the verb, and they say and respectively. In 

the south of the province, also, the older form of the present 
participle in ^ prevails, and one hears “ he is doing,” 

and contracted “ he is.” 

§ 66. M u. This widely-used root took as early as the Pali 
and Prakrit period the form HO\ and in that form it has come 
down to modern times. As the ordinary substantive verb “ to 
be,” it has a full range of tenses in all the languages, and it 
not only serves as an auxiliary, but takes to itself the tenses of 
the other auxiliaries like any other verb. In the latter capacity 
it need not here be discussed, as the remarks which have been 
made concerning the ordinary verbs will apply to this verb also. 

Although, ho is the general form of-this root in all the Indian 
languages, yet there are one or two exceptions in which the 
initial bh is retained. In Pali, both bhavaii and hoti are found 
for 3 sing, pres., abhavd and ahuvd impf., bhavatu and hotu 
impt., and in Sauraseni Prakrit we find bhodtt—bhavatu, bhavia 
=bhulvd, and the like. Distinct traces of the retention of the 
bh are still in existence in some rustic dialects of Hindi, and in 
the old poets. In the latter, a p.p.p. sing. m., /., pi. 

is extremely common, used alone as a preterite, or with the 
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verbal endings, as etc. It is also contracted into 

and in the modem form ^nsrT ** was,” may be heard 
commonly in the mouths of the lower orders all over the Hindi 
area of the present time. This form presupposes a Pr. 

= a fekr. *tfarT, with elision of the and Vf called in to fill 
up the hiatus. I give from Kellogg the dialectic forms 
(Gr. p. 236)— 

8INGLXAB. 

Kanauji. 1 1. 2. 3. «*•. **£./• 

Braj. id. m., id. 

Old-Pfirbi. 1. m., 2. m. 3. TO m., JfT 

HT3/- MT/- ht/- 

-Avndhi. 1. H^TT. 2. m. 3. »»• 

»rftr3/. h/. 

RiwAi. 1. 2. 3. »rr, H- 

Bhojpuri. 1. Wl. 2. 3. SfwT. 

PLURAL. 

Knuauji.' 1. 2. 3. m., ^/. (also m.). 

Braj. id. 

Old-Pdrbi. l.^,5)m. 23. ^ m. 

*tf- *?t, VK&f- VTf- 

AvadbL 1. 9f^m. 2. ^ m. 3. vfq m. 

5T/. Mf*T3/. ^f*/. 

RiwOi. 1. 2. 3. TOfa, • 

Bhojpnri. 1. 2. ifwff, 3. 3f«p^. 

The verbal affixes arc the same as those in the ordinary verb 
explained at § 33. Chand uses the same form as in Bruj and 

1 Kanauji way be taken to mean the speech of the country between the Ganges 
and Jumna, the heart of the Hindi laud; Braj, that of the right bank of the 
Jumna: Old-Pftrbi, of the country north of the Ganges from the Gandak river 
eastwards; Avadhi, that of Oudh (Avadh); Riwui, of the country south of the 
Ganges and between the Chambal and the Son rivers. Braj and Old-Purbi are the 
dialects in use in the mediaeval poets generally. 
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Kanauji, thus H*ft TTHTO II “ He became violently 
disturbed with anger" (Pr. R. i. 48), ’5't^T^lM *nft <Joi II 
“Anangap&l became King” (iii. 17), WH ^TSTT Wt Mt; I *T*fT 
<5 II “ How the former matter happened, listen while 

I tell the wonderful tale ” (iii. 15), Vr* ft* WW II “ While 
the son was being (born), she became dead ” (i. 170), wf^ 
=5Hrf ^rfafTT fsiH l “ As many poems as have been (written) first 
and last” (i. 10), HI? "3 mu II “The folk be¬ 

came distressed, (being) wounded and heated ” (xxi. 5). Con¬ 
tracted w) fTH uf*T II “ Laughter*- became (arose) 

in her mind, then after pity came ” (iii. 10). The use of this 
tense is so common in Chand as to supersede the other form of 
the preterite if^TT to a great extent. v 

A few examples may be added from Kabir: «it*? 

I 7TU JRTrIT ^T3i II “ Her second name 

teas P&rvati, the ascetic (i.e. Daksha) gave her to Sankara” 
(Ram. 26, 5), *rr^ l» ^SjfiNrn Hi U 

“ One male (energy), one female, from them were produced four 
kinds of living beings ” (ib. 6), T?3R ITS *lf 

UtHT “ From one egg, the word Otn, all this world has 
been created” (ib. 8). In these three quotations all three 
forms of the participle are used side by side. 

Tulsi Das does not confine himself to Old-Pftrbi forms, but 
uses, also, those classed above under Braj, as 

WTTT “ It filled again and thus became 6alt (t'.c. the sea) ” 
(Lanka-k. 3), »TT; ^ifrT I “ The Setubandh became 

very crowded ” (ib. 10). But the Purbi form is more common, 
as in HTSJ •TT?; U^rT V^T3T “ Bowing his head, thus ho was 
asking” (Kis-k. 2), <*f*; “Making salu¬ 

tation, thus he teas saying” (Ar-k. 259). The contracted form 
is also very common, as WIX fir«r I “ He be¬ 

came (or was) enraptured at meeting with the beloved ” 
(Ay-k. 441). 
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Closely connected with the Bhojpuri 5)ur is the form hut, 
used by the half-Bengali half-Maithil poet Bidyapati, as in 
HW HUT wf II, TTH HUT TTH HUT HTITt II 

“Empty has become the temple, empty has become the city, 
empty have become the ten regions, empty has become every¬ 
thing ! ” (Pr. K.S. 118), rarfraur rarara raff hut hYt i “ From 
the sound of the koil’s notes my mind has become distracted ” 
(ib. 120). It does not vary for gender or person. 

I am not aware of the existence in any of the other 
languages of this type with the initial bh. It is, as far as I 
have been able to ascertain, confined to the rustic Hindi dialects 
mentioned above. In all other respects Hindi keeps to the 
ty pe ho, like the cognate languages. 

The aorist has the following forms:— 


Hindi. 

1 

1- f3T 

SINGULAR. 

a. fra 

3.fra- 

i-fni 

PLURAL. 

2. f'ft 

» fra- 

P. 

1-ftTT 

2. fra 

3. fra- 

i. fra 

2. frrat 

s.frar- 

S. 

i. yrat 

2 . nH 

3. snf. 

If 

2. srfr 

3. srrafra- 

G. 

i. fra 

2. fra 

3 . fra- 

i. f*ra 

2. ff 

3. fra- 

M. 

i-f* 

2. ft* 

3. ft- 

i. fral 

2 - 5 t 

3-ftH- 

0. 

i-fra 

2. fra 

3. sra;. 

l.fra 

2 . i?ra 

3. jrraff. 

B. 

i it 

2. f* 

3. fra. 


2. ffr 

3. fra. 


In Hindi this tense, as mentioned before, is frequently used 
as a potential in all verbs, and especially so in ho, where, owing 
to the existence of an aSrist with signification of I am,” etc., 
from as, the tense derived from ho is more usually employed to 
mean “ I may be.” The P&rbatia or Nepali dialect also uses 
this tense as a potential, thus— 

Sing. 1. f, 2. fra, 3. f. PI. 1. ff, 2. f, 3. STH- 

Several peculiarities call for notice in this tense. In classical 
Hindi there is the usual diversity of practice always observed 
in stems ending in d or o, as regards the method of joining the 
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terminations. Thus we have for 1 sing, iff in addition to 
ift^i; 2 and 3 sing, are written fflj, fra, ff%, and iff; 1 and 
3 pi. fff, fra, ff^f, ff; 2 pL ft as well as fhff, which 
makes it identical with the same person in the aorist of as. 

Dialectically the chief peculiarity, which, like most diafectic 
forms, is merely an archaism preserved to modern times, con¬ 
sists in the hardening of the final o of ho into t>. This is 
observable in the Rajputana dialects, and partially also in that 
of Itiwa (Kellogg, p. 233). 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

R4.jp. l.p 2.| 3. | 1. Jhlt 2. fhst 3. g. 

Riivfii. 2. 5TO 3. 2.57* 3. gt*. 

This peculiarity is more marked in the simple future notet^ 
below. It also occurs in M., where the aorist, as shown above, 

when used as a past habitual = “I used to be,” takes the termi¬ 

nations of the active verb; but when used as a simple present, 
those of the neuter, as— 

Sing. 1. fra 2. ft* 3. fra. PI. 1. jff 2 . 3. ft*. 

The same combination occurs throughout this tense when 
used negatively=“I am not,” as— 

Slug. 1. 2. *£* 3. 

PI. 1. 2. «T5i 3. *t* (115*). 

and in other parts of the verb affirmative and negative. 

In Sindhi*this root is throughout shortened to hu, and when 
the vowel is lengthened by the influence of affixes, it becomes 
hu, rarely ho, except in poetry, where 3 sing, ft?; is met instead 
of The j, which in some forms of Prakrit is inserted 

between the stem and its termination, appears here also, as— 

8iug. 1. jrat 2. 5rlf 3-5^. PI. 1. irst 2.5ft 3. 

<K 

Oriya sometimes shortens 0 to «, but in that language the 
distinction in pronunciation between these two vowels is so 
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slight that in writing also the people often confuse tho two. 
In a great part of this verb, however, the o is changed to a 
very short e. This is generally, but not always, due to a 
following i, where, from the shortness and indistinctness of the 
o-sound, o + i = a + i = ai = e. Thus 2 sing, is in full 
though generally pronounced ho. In Bengali the o is generally 
written a, that vowel having in B. usually the sound of short, 
harsh o, like the o in English not, rock, etc. Thus it conies to 
pass that fer and fvf may be regarded, either as shortened from 
and ft*f respectively, and thus derivable from ho, or as 
equivalents o* H. % and , and so to be referred to as. In 
practice, certainly, the meaning in which they are used favours 
the latter hypothesis. 

The imperative in H. is the same as the aorist, except 2 sing., 
which is simply ft “ be thou.” In the Rajput dialects the 

2 sing, is ft, 2 pi. ftft; the former occurs also in Cliand as a 

3 sing, in ^ ftf*T Afifft f%f^ ll “ All speaking, said, 

* May there be success, success! (i. 178) The Riwa dialect has 

2 sing. STO, 2 pL like the present 

P. 2 sing, ft, 2 pi. ftft- S. has 2 sing, ft and ft"3, 2 pi. 
ft and srft- G. for 2 sing, and 2 pL both ft- 


M. 

Sing. 1. ffaj 

2. ft 

3. ftft. fT3». 

0. 

„ i- 

2. ft 

3. 

B. 

it 

2. ft^, 

3. 

M. 

PI. 1- ftsft* 

2. 3TT 

3. ftftfTi fRifT- 

0. 

„ 1. s* 

2. IT’S 

3. f**. 

B. 

II 

2. ^ 

3. 


The respectful form of the imperative follows that of the 
other verbs in the various languages. H. here inserts 
making ftf5T£| “ be pleased to be,” G. ft^l • 

Nepali has somewhat abnormally 2 sing, 2 pL ft*?. 

The simple future in G. is formed according to the usual 
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rule; but here again we meet the tendency so common in B. 
and 0 ., to express the o sound by a, so that side by side with 
the regular forms tfTTf, etc., we have also sing. 1 . ft ST, 

2. fit, 3. pi. 1. ftlt, 2. fsft, 3. fit, which wc must 
apparently pronounce bilsh, hdshe, etc. 

The simple future in old and rustic Hindi is regularly 
formed, as ftfft “ I shall become,” etc.; but in this tense the 
employment of the type ft is very common, both in the poets 
and among the peasantry of the western area. Thus— 

SINGULAR. PLUny.. 

Brnj. l.frff 2 -tt 3.§r|- 1. £$ 2. |ft 3.%%. 

West Rajp. 1. 5 ^ 2. gft 3. tft- 1-2. £^1 3. 

We have also the curious transitional form of East Rajpu- 
tana which approaches so closely to G.— 

Si»g- I- 5^. St. 2. 3. 

pi. i. irtrr, 2. 3. 

Further details of these dialectic forms will be found in 
Kellogg’s admirable grammar. When the wilder parts of the 
country, at present little known to Europeans, shall have been 
more fully explored, we may expect to obtain many finer gra¬ 
dations of transition; for all over India the Gujarati proverb 
holds true, " Every twelve kos language changes, as the leaves 
change on the trees.” 

The Braj jbrm is interesting to students from the fact of this 
dialect having become at an early date the traditional literary 
vehicle of the Krishna-cwftws, and thus to a certain extent a 
cultivated classical language. Its forms, however, are found 
in Chand long before the revival of Vaishnavism. He uses the 
full form a shortened form ftff, and the Braj §[f. 

Also occasionally ftf in a future sense, which is probably a 
form of the 3 sing, aorist for ftU Examples are 

Ctrl tTT®f Wf || “ His race shall become extinct ” (Pr.-R. iii. 
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29), ftff JIUrTf II “ The Jadavani shall he with child ” 

(i. 249), I ^fTT II “ In the space 

of five days, he shall become lord of Dilli” (iiL 411), Jf 
lr? Jigfa; | “ There has not been, and there shall not be, any 
(like’him) ” (L 331). 

To Tulsi Das, Eabir, Bihari Lai, and all the mediaeval poets 
tftT? > and are the forms of the ordinary regular 

future; f) JIT is very rarely met in their pages, if at all. In¬ 
stances are, % ^r?f? % | “ They who have been, 

are, and shall^be hereafter ” (Tulsi, Bam. Bal-K. 30), jftrf? 
JTft itfgrrcr | “ Now this good fortune will be (will happen) ” 
(ib. 82), rPT JITVI fr^ff wm I “ Henceforth, 

j^ti, the name of thy lord shall be Ananga” (ib. 96). The form 
fit does not appear to be used by Tulsi Das, though in Bihari 
Lai the participle % is common ; this latter poet’s subject does 
not give much occasion for the use of the future. SfJTJT 

There shall not again be birth to him (he shall 
escape the pain of a second birth) ” (Kabir, Bam. 07). In the 
majority of the poets the forms hiai and hoi seem to be regarded 
as virtually the samo, and they use indifferently the one or the 
other as it suits their metre. There is unfortunately as yet no 
critically prepared or corrected edition of tho texts of any of 
them, and owing to the mistaken policy of the Government, 
by which artificial works written to order have been prescribed 
as examination tests, the genuine native authors have been 
entirely neglected. * 

§ 67. The participial tenses are formed as in the ordinary 
verb. The present participle is in Old-H. ST^rT, 118 in Chand 
“Laughing being prevented” (Pr.-B. i. 6). 
In modern H. the classical form is iftrlT in., tflrft/., Braj jftjj 
and in most of the rustic dialects simply iftrT indeclinable. In 
the Bajputana dialects the form Jcft is found. The other 
languages have P. S. G. M. iflfTT, 
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ftHtMT, 0. 1T3, B. though really the locative of a 

present participle is used as an infinitive. 

The past participle is in H. one of the old Tadbhava class 
mentioned in §§ 46, 47, and as such takes its type from Skr. 
Wf, H. fPSIT. The vowel of the stem is in the present day 
commonly pronounced short 3?^S[T, and this practice is not un¬ 
common in the poets. P. S. F’ssrt, G. ifnit, 

ftavt- 

M. has a strange participle which may he explained 

as phonetically resulting from an older form WTWT, shortened 
from ?f?rrsrr. I can trace nothing similar in any of the cog¬ 
nate languages, though the change from m to 1} is perfectly 
regular. In the poets a form WRTT is found, and even 
These types have led some writers to regard this participle as 
derived from the root ^jt. This, however, is veiy doubtful. 
Tukaram always uses 3fT°, as ^TTfst l 3TP*rT ?T 

II “ To-day our vows are heard, blessed has become (is) 
this day ” (Abh. 508). 

0 . flT- f^TTi B. ftlyT, 

The future participle is in M. gT°rT, 0. ^, B. con¬ 
tracted to ^ (hobd). 

These participles serve as tenses, either with or without the 
remains of the old substantive verb, just as in the regular verb, 
and need not be more particularly illustrated. 

One point, however, deserves a passing notice. The present 
participle in M. forms with the aid <Jf the substantive verb as 
a regular present, as 3 sing, m. jftrft /. iffW n. But the 
slightly different form of this tense, which in the ordinary 
verb (§ 42) expresses the conditional present, is in the case of 
ho employed as an imperfect. Thus, while the form just given, 
koto, etc., means “ he becomes,” the conditional form hotd, etc., 
means “he was,” This usage is analogous to that of the G. 
hato, etc., mentioned in § ISO ,, and agrees with a form of preterite 
used in Braj Hindi, sing. SfctT m., /. etc. It has been 
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suggested that this latter is derived from Skr. ^7T; but against 
such a derivation must be set the fact that bh&ta had at a very- 
early epoch lost its t and become in Pr. hiiam, hoiam, and the 
like; also that in Chand the anuswdra of the present participle 
is still preserved, as in ^ I (Pr.-R. i. 49), 

“ Brahman became to Brahman hostile; ” and a few lines 
further on in the same passage lt(fr “ There 

was one Sringa Rishi.” 

§ 68. The tenses of the regular verb f-ormed by the additions 
of parts of th£ verb ho are numerous, but vary in the different 
languages. In Hindi we have mostly tenses with a general 
sense of doubt or contingency, in which those compounded 
' with the present participle run parallel to those formed with 
the past participle. Thus with far^fTT “falling,” and fJTTT 
“ fallen ” (gir “ to fall ”)— 

1 . falTfTT (aorist of ho) “ I may "be falling,” which may 
be called a definite present subjunctive or contingent; as in 
answer to a question ^?TIT vjx; ^ft “ Are you going to my 
house?” one might answer siTflT ftalf “I may be going (but 
am not sure).” 

2 . fiPCWT (future of ho shortened from ffr^rTT) “ I shall 

or must be falling,” a future contingent, or doubtful; as in 
asking '?^PR '5T?tT f “Is Ram coming now?” the reply 

is, ifT ^rmr tffalT “Yes, he will be coming,” or, “he must be 
coming,” i.e. " I suppose*he is now on his way here,” 

3. fjRHT jfr?TT “ (If) I were falling,” conditional present 
definite. This is very rarely used, but it seems to denote a 
phase of action which could not, when occasion requires, be 
otherwise expressed. It may be illustrated thus: TfTT 
HTW ftm (ft ^uft ftW “ If Ram were now running 
away, I would stop him ” (but as he is not, there is no need for 
me to do so). It is the present participle of the auxiliary used 
in a conditional sense, as in the simple verb. 
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4. filTT “I may have fallen.” Also somewhat rare. In 

answer to 7 TO if viT*T W “ Have you ever heard 
his name ? ” one might say “ I may have heard it ” 

(but have now forgotten it). 

5. f*m 27*TT “I must or shall have fallen.” This is a very 
commonly used tense. Thu* srsjy is a frequent answer 
where a person is not sure, or does not care; and is almost 
equivalent to “I dare say,” “ very likely,” “ I shouldn’t wonder.” 
Also, it indicates some degree of certainty, as 7 T*T % 

WT t> “Has Ram received the news?” Answer, XTHTT tft*T7 
“He will have received it,” meaning “Oh yes, of course he 
has,” or with a different inflection of voice, “ I dare say he 
has.” 

6 . fJTTT tffcU “(If) I had fallen.” Hardly ever used, except 
in a negative sentence. I do not remember to have heard it in 
conversation ; though an analogous form with the participle of 
TjJ may be heard in eastern Hindi, as 7r?T arf^ WTI 

“ If you had come yesterday.” The only instance Kellogg 
gives is apparently from a translation of the Bible (John xv. 22) 
5ft ^ ^TSIT ffarr grr ^ “ If I had not come . . . 

they had not had sin.” 

Panjabi makes a somewhat different use of the tenses of ho. 
In this language ho, when used as an auxiliary, has rather the 
sense of continuance in an act, than that of doubt or con¬ 
tingency. Thus we find the ordinary definite present SIT^T % 
“ He is going,” side by side with a eontinuative present with 
ho, arts'! f “He kept on going;” also, “He is in the 
habit of going.” So, also, there is a eontinuative imperfect 
Sf^T TTT “ He kept on going,” “ He was always going.” 
Similarly, there are two forms of the future, one with the 
simple future of ho (like No. 2 in Hindi given above) art^T 
“ He will probably be going,” and a eontinuative form 
containing ho twice over, art^T 3^7 “ He will probably 

be always going.” Thus, to the question faRPTT^i ^ 
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Tff^T “How long will lie be stopping there?” the 

answer might be, ^ ^7 vn; | 'a? 7n ^ 

Tf^TT IT^T “ His home is there, he will probably 

always be stopping there.” With % “if” prefixed, the tense 
*li<! means “ If I were in the habit of going.” 

Parallel to the above are two tenses with the aorist of ho : 
3Tt^7 fret “ I may be going,” and with “ if ” prefixed, “ If I 
should be going;” and art^T 5r?T “I may be constantly 
going,” “ If I should be always going.” 

With the past participle they combine the present participle 
of ho, as “ I would have put,” and conditionally, 

% 5f ;jt^t “If I had put,” “If I should have put;” 

a^in ^ ^ ^rofhi ^ f^wr err *tw 

“If he had given the money into the care (lit. hand) of 
the merchant, then we should have got it.” 

There is also a combination of the past tense with the aorist 
of ho, as fJT’SJT “ He may have gone,” or, “ If he has (per¬ 
chance) gone.” 

Colloquially, they frequently also insert pleonasti- 

cally in phrases where it is difficult to attach to it any definite 
meaning. Thus ^3«r vrfgr^ % “he has sent,” and 
fTT^T I “ he is having sent.” In this latter phrase there is, 
perhaps, implied the idea of the action having been performed 
some time ago, and being still in force, so that it harmonizes 
with the generally continuative meaning of ho as an auxiliary 
in Panjabi. Also, though it is not noticed in the*grammar, I 
remember having heard frequently this word had, repeated 
probably for emphasis, as Jrrf^'^TT ?T5^rT “ beaten ” 

(repeatedly, or very much indeed). 

In Sindhi the present and past participle are both com¬ 
pounded with the aorist of ho to form potentials, thus—l. 

“he may be going;” 2. mi “he may have 

gone.” There does not appear to be in this language so strong 
a sense of doubt, or of continuance, in these combinations, as in 
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H. and P., probably because ho plays a more important part in 
S. than does as, which is represented by only one tense, or achh, 
which is not represented at all. 

3. tfT “ ho was going.” This is the present participle 
of the verb with the preterite of ho. 

4. fffsr^T ft “lie had gone.” The past participle with the 
same. These two are exactly parallel. 

6. 5Teft “he will be going.” Definite future, made 

up of present participle with future of ho. 

6. “ he will have gone.” Past future, the past 

participle with the same. These two are also exactly parallel. 

In the passive phase of active verbs there arc also six tenses 
formed by the sonic process, whereof 2, 4, and 6 are the sarqc 
as in the active, or, in othor words, these two tenses may be 
construed cither actively or passively, according to the struc¬ 
ture of the sentence. Trumpp gives them twice over, probably 
for this reason: 

1. “he may be being released.” Future parti¬ 

ciple passive (§61) with aorist of ho. 

3. tff “he was being released.” The same with 

preterite of ho. 

6. 3^*1 “he will be being released.” The same with 

future of ho. 

Gujarati employs ho in the following tenses (Taylor, p. 92), 
mostly dubitative ( chad “ ascend ”): 

1. Present participle + aorist, “he is ascending.” 

Definite present 

2. The same + future, “ho may be ascending.” 

Contingent present. 

3. The same + pres. part, indeclinable, ftrf “ (if) he 

were ascending.” Subjunctive present. 

A parallel group with past participle: 

1. Past p. + aorist, tfp} “he has ascended.” Definite 
preterite. 
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2. The same + future, msj) “he may have ascended.” 
Contingent preterite. 

3. The same + pres. p. ind., iftTT “(if) he had ascended.” 
Subjunctive preterite. 

The same combinations may be formed with the p.p. in eh, 
as but there does not seem to bo any very great 

difference in the meaning. 

Also a group with future participle; in the form c&no 
(see § 52)— 

1. Fut. p.+ aorist, “he is about to ascend.” 

Definite future. 

2. The same + future, “be may be about to 

ascend.” Contingent future. 

■'“3. The same + pres. p. ind., ^ ftrT “ (if) he were about 

to ascend.” Subjunctive future. 

An example of the use of the last of these tenses is ^ ^ 
“ If he were going to (or hod intended 
to) release me, he would have released me (long ago).” Three 
similar tenses are formed by combining the three above parts 
of the auxiliary with the participle in dr or dro, which, as in 
Marathi, is rather the noun of the agent, and will be discussed 
further on (§ 75). 

Compound tenses in Marathi are formed so largely by the 
auxiliaries derived from as and achh, that there is comparatively 
little left for ho to do. It is used in the following tenses : 

Imperfect, made up present part, and imperfect of ho, as 
iff ^(T “ he was coming.” 

“ Incepto-continuative ” imperfect, as the grammar-writers 
call it, made from the present part, and the preterite of ho, as 
TTt ^tWfTT 3!T<3T “ he began to speak.” This is rarely used. 

Future preterite formed by the future participle and im¬ 
perfect of ho, as f^rfSTJnr tffan “I was to have written,” »>. 
“ It had been arranged that I was to write under certain cir¬ 
cumstances.” The example given is 3RT5T ^TTWT WTT 
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ftfff W 5rt?Tnj§o TTfWt “ I «*» to 

have called (yen&r liotan) on you yesterday, but in my body 
illness having been (t'e. feeling unwell), I stayed at home.” 

Future continuative composed of the present participle and 
future of ho, as <ft tfrST’T “ he will begin to speak "(and 

go on speaking).” 

Imperfect subjunctive, from the subjunctive (future pass, 
part.) and imperfect of ho used in the Karma prayoga, as WT 
ffrt “you should have told,” lit. “by you to be told 
it was.” This may also be expressed by using vif^r “ ought,” 
as JfwfT TTlfft ffif “ I ought to have walked.” 

Another preterite phrase is formed by adding the imperfect 
of ho to the neuter genitive of the future pass, part., as TT5TT 
tTIuTR-R ffW " I had to walk,” i.e. “ I was obliged to walkT^ 

It will be seen that all these instances of the use of ho as an 
auxiliary are rather elaborate verbal phrases than tenses, in¬ 
genious and successful attempts at filling up the gap caused 
by the loss of a large range of synthetical tenses and participles 
from the earlier stage of language. 

This verb is not used as an auxiliary in O. or B., though it 
is used as an ancillary to form a pedantic sort of passive 
with Tatsama p.p. participles, as B. Trf*7T 0. 

“ to be sent.” This, however, forms no part of the actual 
living languages of either Orissa or Bengal, and may be passed 
over with just this much notice. 

§ 69. STHA. The Pali and Prakrit forms of the various 
tenses of this verb were given in § 12, where also the principal 
parts of the verb in S. Gr. and 0. were given.' In Hindi there 
is only one part of this verb in use as an auxiliary, namely, the 
participial tense thd “was,” sing, VfT m-> ^ft/.; pi. ij tn., vflf/. 1 

1 I had formerly connected this tonso (hi with G. and Brnj hate and been thru 
led to refer it to cu; bat further research, aided by the dialectic forms brought to 
light by Kellogg and others, has led me to abandon that view, and to adopt that 
given in the text, —diet diem docet. 
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This form is, I believe, shortened from fvpsrt, and that again 
from the Skr. p.p.p. It is therefore analogous to the 

shortened forms of other p.p. participles so largely employed in 
the modern languages. We saw in Yol. II. p. 275, how the 
genitive postposition kd had been evolved by a long and 
varied process from Skr. krita ; so, also, gd in the H. and P. 
future from gata, bhd in Old-Hindi from bhiita, Id and la in M., 
and other futures from lagna ; and in exact parallelism to these 
is thd from sthita. 

The Kanauji Hindi has sing, vfr m., vft /.; pi. if m., Eft/.; 
but the Garhwaii still preserves a fuller type in sing, Ef^ft >»., 
Eft;/ ; pi. EfifT m. Nearer still to sthita, and with incorpora¬ 
tion of the Skr. root as, so as to make a regular imperfect, is 
the Nepali “ I was,” etc.— 

Sing.l.fEfEft 2-fvra; 3.fEf?n. Pl.l. fEfEf 2.fEfEJT 3.fEfETr. 

Nepali is not an independent language, but merely a dialect 
of Hindi. The people who speak it call it P&rbatiya or 
mountain nindi ; it may therefore appropriately be taken into 
consideration in arguing as to the origin of Hindi forms. EfT 
is used in Hindi in two tenses only. 

1. With present participle, ^WffT EfT “was speaking.” 
Imperfect. 

2. With past participle, EfT “had spoken.” Pluperfect. 

In P. is occasionally used, though *n, in its numerous 

forms, is far more common. This verb is also used with a full 
range of tenses in Sindhi. Trumpp 1 calls it an auxiliary, but 
I can find no instances of its being used to form tenses of the 
ordinary neuter or active verb like as or b/iu, and it takes parts 
of the latter to form its own compound tenses. There are, 
however, two parts of sthd in use as auxiliaries in Sindhi, the 
former of which Eft probably = f%ci: nom., and the latter 


vol. m. 


1 Grammar, p. 305. 
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3r=f*sra he. vff agrees with the subject in gender, and is 
used to form with the aorist an indefinite present— 

Sing. 1. m. fSrt 

Pi. i. "igo,”etc. - 

This auxiliary differs from all others in the seven languages, 
in that it may be put before the principal verb, vj has the 
same peculiarity, and is used to make a continuative imperfect 
with the past participle of the principal verb ; it does not vary 
for gender or person. Thus— „ 

Sing. 1. ff5T3fa $ 2. ^fsnj 3. 

PI. 1. vj, etc., “ I used to go,” or simply “ I was going.” 

IT"' 

Examples are— 

* 5TR % vTTT 3 fafW “ Two women were quarrelling {the 
vidahyCn) about a child.” 

fffarrr w w dr ^ f^n “ Two men were going {the iili) 

to a foreign country.” 1 

Here the auxiliary precedes, and with reference to the sug¬ 
gested origin of this auxiliary from the locative sthite, it is 
more natural that it should do so, for the verb, whether in a 
simple or compound tense, naturally comes last in the sentence, 
so that the phrase “ I am (in the act or condition of) having 
gone,” is rendered “ in having been, I am gone.” 

G. has’also the full verb in all its tenses, and it may ap¬ 
parently be used as an auxiliary just as ho. As regards 
meaning, Vfd is more powerful than the latter, also, is 
more powerful than i|. There are thus three grades of sub¬ 
stantive verb. 1$ “he is,” is merely the copula; jfpq “he 
is, or becomes,” is a definite expression of existence; vrrsj “ he 
remains,” is positive and prolonged existence. The distinction, 


1 Stack, Grammar, pp. 134, 135. 
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as pointed out before, is analogous to that between ser and 
eatar in Spanish. 

Epj forms compound tenses by taking parts of ifR as 

auxiliaries, just as the ordinary verb, thus— 

•% 

Imperfect qrft ?rfT> as In q q<ft “That fight was going 

on.” 

Preterite qjft ftq as in Hq qq W&S. qq ^tq $ “ His heart 
has become hard.” 

Dubitative present qift ns in % UT<TTTt qrft "There¬ 
fore you may now be regrettiug,” and so on. 1 

In Oriya this verb plays a somewhat different part. It is 
thefE'used not as a second auxiliary side by side with ho, but 
to the exclusion of it, and forms, with the participles of the 
principal verb, a range of well-defined tenses, which cannot be 
expressed otherwise. 

1. With the present participle (kar “do ”) qq “doing”— 

a. Aorist of thU qq qTt;, karu tlifte, “lie is (or was) doing.” Con- 

tinnativc present. 

b. Preterite „ qq fqqi, karu thUA, “he wns doing.” Imperfect. 

e. Future „ qq fqq, karu thibb, “he will be doing.” Con- 

tinuative future. 

2. With the past participle qfq “ done ”— 

• •> 

a. Aorist of thd qfq qnj. “ he has (usually) done.” Habitual 

preterite. 

b. Preterite „ qfq fqqT “ he had done.” Pluperfect. 

c. Future ,, qff fqq “ he will have done.” Future past. 

The difference between la and 2a is very delicate, and rather 
difficult to seize. Kant thde implies that a person habitually 

1 The examples are from Leckey, Grammar, pp. 76, 81. 
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doe. m act, and tin. Ant he nos doing it at the time 

mentioned, aeeording to his nsnal custom. ^ 
a rntT am fWI "Was he sitting m the market r the answci 

might be ft W WH "Tea, he .toys ■»'« there ; “ 

it S imphed that he was sitting there at the too referred . 

So again. tflfTT* SB V* ^ 5 ™ 

doctor came, I <m yctoy well,” implymg that had bee - 
proving before he came, and contonucd to do so. Kan (Me on 
L other hand, literally, “He remain, hating done unplrcs 

. habit nhiehi. tone^y 

2™ X ™ith hi. wife,” not implying that ho is actually angry 

at th'o moment of .peaking. It it «b» u,ed ^ 

lasted some time, but has now ceased, as * ’"'IT VT 

-w Ar wn- “At that time I had a had cough, implym 
SJ Imhadncough which lasted a long while, but from which 
he has now recovered. Both tenses thus imply contanmty but 
the former indicates continuity still existing, the latter con- 

tinuity in past time, which has now ceased. 

There are similarly two imperatives formed respectively wit 

the present and past participles— 

a. ^re TJTT “Remain thou doing.” 

b. gift; vrr “ Remain thou having done.” 

Here, aim, the same fine distinction is drawn a. in the other 

5 arm are vrr^ “ Ifct Gobind go on doing that 
tenses. ■JrtT^ ^ <<T , 

work ” But, as Hollam well remarks (Grammai, p. loZ), The 

Oriya very often uses a past participle in his mode oi thought, 

where we should use the present.”’ Ho illustrates this tense 

1 Mr. Hall am when he waa writing hia grammdr 

suited a th^ The latter, without knowing the 

the raf.diK./d. and the hte P and a large range 

the definition in which I have followed hin. 
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thus: “ Suppose a person should say to another, * Do that work 
so/ and the person addressed should reply, ‘ I have done it so/ 
and the first speaker should then say, ‘Well, always do it so/ 
or, ‘Continue to do it so/ this last phrase would be expressed 
by this tense.” Ex. gr.:— 

irf? 3TTJT iroffT 3iT “Do that work so.” 

Answer 3Ft “ I have done it so,” or, “as (you order) 

so I have done.” 

Rejoinder VfT “ Well, always do so,” literally, “ thus 

having done, remain.” 

Here, if we used karu tha, we should imply that the person 
addressed was actually doing the work while we were speaking, 
while kauri th& is used when he is not actually working. 

Lastly, there is a pair of tenses with the conditional— 

he might be doing,” or, “ if he were doing.” 
he might have done,” or, “ if he had done.” 

These explain themselves. 

Bengali does not employ the primary form of this auxiliary, 
but has instead* a secondary stem derived from it. This is 
vrra, which is conjugated throughout in the sense of remain¬ 
ing, and partakes of the combined senses of continuity and 
doubt peculiar to this verb. There are, strictly speaking, no 
compound tenses formed .by this verb, and the method of its 
employment is rather that of an ancillary verb. 

§ 70. TA. This root takes the form srr, and is used in H. 
P. M., occasionally in G. and B., and usually in 0., to form 
the passive voice. G. having a passive intransitive of its own 
(§ 24), does not often have recourse to this verb, and S. having 
a regularly derived synthetical passive (§ 25), dispenses with it 
altogether. When used as in H. P. and M. to form a passive, 
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it is compounded with the past participle of the principal verb, 
as (dekh “ see ”)— 

H. Aorist ^T§7 3TTC[ “ he is seen.” P. f^dl STW • 

Imperative, “ be ye seen.” f^"S7 STT^t - 

Future STrtJJTT “he will be seen.” f^«TT oiiqflT• 

So also in 51. and 0. The various tenses of 3TT are formed in 
the same manner as other verbs. When compounded with any 
other part of the verb than the past participle, j’A is ancillary, 
and is used in various other senses. 

There has been, in former times, much discussion about this 
form of the passive, some writers declaring it inelegant, others 
considering it unusual and opposed to the genius of the Indian 
languages, while some have even gone so far as to deny its 
existence altogether. The most discerning inquirers, however, 
admit it as a form in actual use, though they point out certain 
circumstances which obviate the necessity for recourse to it. 
Such arc the existence of a large class of neuter verbs, the 
practice of changing the object into a subject, and figurative 
expressions like “to eat a beating,” in Hr khdni, “it comes into 
seeing,” dekhne men dtd, and the like. Speaking as one who 
has lived in daily and hourly intercourse with natives of India 
for nearly twenty years, I can testify to the use of this form 
by speakers of Hindi, Panjabi, Bengali, and Oriya frequently, 
and even.habitually. Idiomatically*. many other ways of ex¬ 
pressing the passive idea undoubtedly exist, and in some lan¬ 
guages, as Bengali and Marathi, ho may be used to form a 
passive. There are phrases and occasions, however, where it 
would be more idiomatic to use the passive yd than any other 
construction, and we may conclude that, though its use is some¬ 
what restricted, it is erroneous to describe it as always in¬ 
elegant and unidiomatic, and still more so to deny its existence 
altogether. 
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§ 71. By using the expression “ compound tense ” in a wider 
sense than that in which it has been employed in the former 
part of this chapter, we may legitimately include under it that 
large and varied class of phrases in which two verbal stems are 
used together to express one idea. In such a combination the 
first verb remains unchanged, and all the work of conjugation 
is performed by the second, which acts, so to speak, as a hand¬ 
maid to the first. For this second verb I have thought it 
advisable to employ the term “ancillary,” as expressing more 
clearly than ajjy other that occurs to me, the actual relation 
between the two. The ancillary verb differs from the auxiliary, 
in that the former rims through all th$ tenses of the verb, 
and^he principal verb on which it waits remains unchanged, 
while the latter only forms certain specified tenses in compo¬ 
sition with several parts of the principal verb, being attached 
now to the present, now to the past or future participle. Thus, 
the tenses formed by the aid of auxiliaries are integral portions 
of the primary simple verb. In the case of the ancillary, on 
the other hand, it, together with the principal verb, forms, in 
fact, a new verb, which, though consisting of two elements, 
must be regarded for conjugational purposes as essentially one 
throughout. Thus, the elements mar “strike,” and ddl 
“throw,” combine into the compound verb mdr ddlnd “to 
kill,” which is conjugated through the whole range of simple, 
participial, and compound tenses of ddlnd, mdr remaining 
unchanged. * ' 

Grammarians have invented many strange names for these 
verbs with ancillaries, calling them Frequentatives, Inceptives, 
Permissives, Acquisitives, and many other -ives. It would, 
perhaps, be simpler not to seek to invent names for all, or 
any of them, but merely to note the combinations that exist 
with their meanings. Indeed, it is hardly possible to group 
them into classes, because, in practice, some ancillaries may be 
combined with any verb in the language, while others again 
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can only be combined with one or two specific verbs. More¬ 
over, there are exceptions to the general rule that a verb with 
an ancillary runs through the whole range of tenses, for some 
ancillaries are only employed in one tense, or in two tenses; 
thus lag, in Hindi, is usually only employed in the past tense, 
as kahne lagu “ he began to say.” Some again are formed in 
only one tense in one language, while they may be used in 
several tenses in another language. 

The subject is a very wide one, for the number of primary 
verbal stems in the seven languages being sjpall, they are 
driven to express complicated ideas by combining two of them 
together. They have also lost the facility of expressing such 
ideas which is possessed by most original Aryan languages, 
through the vpaaargas, or prepositions, and can no longer 
develope from one simple root a variety of meanings by pre¬ 
fixing pra, Mi, upa, or aam. Under such circumstances they 
have taken a number of their commonest verbs and tacked 
them on to other verbs, in order to imply that the action 
expressed by the principal verb is performed under the con¬ 
ditions expressed by the added, or, as we may call it, the 
ancillary verb. As might be expected, however, while the 
principle is the same in all seven languages, the method 
of its application, and the particular ancillaries used, differ, 
to some extent, in thp several languages. It will be better 
to take each ancillary separately, exhibiting the general effect 
of each as combined with different' parts of the principal 
verb. 

§ 72. Ancillaries may be attached not only to other verbs, 
but even to themselves; the verb to which they are attached is 
placed in the conjunctive participle, and remains in that form 
throughout. Another class, however, exists, in which the 
principal verb is in the infinitive mood, which, as Kellogg 
justly observes, is not strictly a case of a compound verb, but 
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that of one verb governing another, and in this view would 
more properly be regarded as a matter of syntax. Inasmuch, 
however, as certain well-known and constantly-used phrases of 
this kind have grown up in all the languages, whose use, to a 
great extent, supplies the want of regular tenses, it will he 
better to give them all here, so as to complete the survey of the 
modem verb in all its aspects. It must be noted, also, that in 
Hindi, and occasionally in P. M. and Gh, the conjunctive 
participle loses its final syllable, and thus appears in the form 
of the simple stem; that it is the participle, and not the stem, 
is shown by |he analogy of the other languages, and by isolated 
instances of the preservation of the participial form even in 
Hipdi. 

1. ^ “give,” and % “take,” are in H. widely used as 
ancillaries, and the meanings which are obtained by their use 
are somewhat varied. In a general way, it may be said that 
de is added to verbs to express the idea that the action passes 
away from the subject towards the object, while le implies that 
the action proceeds towards the subject. Thus de can, strictly 
speaking, be used only with actives and causals; and in some 
cases odds so little to the meaning of the principal verb, that it 
appears to be a mere expletive. With active verbs examples 
are— 

URSRin “ to throw,” * qh* ^ “ to throw away.” 

froTwr “ to take out,” ^tt “ to tum out, eject.” 

• % 

Thus % VTHt fi HUTWT “ he took the rice out of the house,” 
where the idea is, that the man being outside went in and 
brought out the rice; but in *1 f*T^5T^ fc^TT £ u0 

has turned me out of the house,” it would be understood that 
the speaker had been forcibly ejected. 

“ to put,” “ ‘o put away, lay by.” 

*rTT7TT “ to strike,” VTK “ to beat off.” 
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With causals it is used very frequently, and with, scarcely 
any perceptible change of meaning— 

and ?WSn “ to explain.” 

f*TTPTT „ f^ITT ^TT" to cause to fall, or to throw down,” * 
«r3T*TT „ tzT “ to seat, or to pnt into a seat.” 

Perhaps one can sometimes trace in the form with ^ a sense 
of the action having been done with some force, while in the 
simple verb the idea of force is wanting, but in the majority of 
instances no such distinction could be traced. *There is oc¬ 
casionally some additional emphasis, as in the common phrases 
“ give,” and ^ 5ft “ take,” where the ancillary is added 
to itself, but these expressions belong more particularly to She 
Urdu side of the language. 

When attached to the infinitive of another verb, de implies 
permission, as 3TR ^ “let (him) go,” oft 
“please let me sit down.” 

P. uses de in the same way as H., but it does not appear to 
be so used in Sindhi. In O. it is added to the conjunctive 
participle of another verb to give emphasis, it also expresses 
impatience, but, in both cases, like H., with a general idea of 
the action being from the speaker towards the object. Thus 
TTsrjj “to abandon,” Tnft “let (it) alone!” “let go!” 
wrejt “ to throw,” «rpft “ throw (it) away ! ” But as in 
H., with the infinitive it implies permission, ^ “to go,” 5TTT 
“to allow to go,” xrsrr “to let fall,” “to 

permit to write.” 

M. has the same usage of when added to the conjunctive 
participle it has the same senses as in H., as “to 

write,” Tjptpl “ to dig;” in both of which phrases there is 
only a little additional emphasis implied, or perhaps an idea of 
finishing and having done with, as “write it off,” “dig it up 
and have done with it,” as in \ “ throw it away.” 
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With the infinitive it implies permission, as ETT3? ^ 
“ suffer me to go,” «rnj “ the wind will not let 

me write.” 

Precisely similar is the usage in 0. and B., as 0. fqrZTT[ f^T 
“break it open,” literally, “having caused to open, give;” but 
with the infinitive ^ ^5TT lift “he would not let 

me come.” 

Bengali uses this verb with the conjunctive to imply com¬ 
pleteness or emphasis, as f^rrf^ “I have seen the 

book,” that ^s, “ I have examined or perused it.” With the 
infinitive it, like the rest, signifies permission, as ^JTFT% 
iTT “ They did not allow me to read.” 

% is in all respects used similarly to ^, but with exactly 
the opposite meaning, namely, that of the action being directed 
towards the speaker, or the subject. In this construction its 
meaning is often very slightly different from that of the simple 
verb. Thus we may say, tftrn “he drinks,” and ffV %7TT “he 
drinks up,” or “drinks down,” in the latter case implying a 
more complete action. With causals it is used when the action 
is towards the subject, as TTW fTTT^ bTTT ®f«n ^Tt “call Bam 
to me,” where the simple verb ^TTWT merely means “ to call.” 
The distinction between the use of de and le is well shown 
when added to 7^»TT “to pat;” thus «ft means “put it 
away (for your own use),” but yTq “put it down (and leave 
it).” There is, as Kellogg has shown, a sense of appropriating 
a thing to oneself invofved in le. 

P. follows the usage of H., but has less frequent recourse to 
this ancillary. S. uses fra*, which is the same word a s le, in 
the sense of “taking away,” which in H. is expressed by 
3TTWT, as in tWT it fnfti f^T^T “In crossing the ocean 

they were forcibly carried off ” (Trumpp, p. 340). In another 
instance, however, the meaning is more that of simple taking, 
xrniTTI “to bring back,” literally, “having caused to 

return, to take.” 
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In G., the meaning is the same as in H., acquisition, or 
action towards the speaker or subject, as in “to 

understand,” i.e. “to make oneself acquainted with,” 

“learn (this),” i.e. “acquire this knowledge.” 

M., as before remarked, uses vj, where its sisters have 
It is used freely in all combinations involving the idea of 
taking, and seems, like many other ancillarics, to bo often used 
pleonastically. Perhaps, however, we ought to make allow¬ 
ance for the trains of thought which, in the minds of native 
speakers, underlie the expressions which they us<^ and, in this 
view, to admit that an idea of taking may be present to their 
minds in expressions which, in our mode of thought, would not 
involve such an idea. It is difficult to got a native to concen¬ 
trate his mind upon what he is actually saying or doing, he 
will always mix up with his present speech strange raider- 
currents of nebulous fancies as to what he did or said last, or 
what he is going to do or say next, and this habit influences his 
speech and produces phrases which, to the practical European 
mind, seem unnecessary and confusing. Thus Molesworth 
(s.v. vj) reckons as pleonastic the use of this ancillary in 
WH WT “ quickly having bathed, take.” Ilere the word 
“take” is probably inserted from a feeling that the person 
addressed is wanted again after he has had his bath. Thus, if 
you were about to send a man on an errand, and he asked (as a 
native usually does) to be allowed to bathe and eat first, you 
might use the above sentence. In Hindi one would use And 
“to come,” in the same way, as 'SfHpr. If 

you did not use some ancillary or other, it might be under¬ 
stood that you did not want the man’s services after he had 
bathed. In another phrase fTrT $cP*TT “The 

child burnt his hand,” judging from the analogy of similar 
phrases in the cognate languages, I feel that if ifiTvTT were not 
used, the person addressed would be capable of supposing that 
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the child burnt the whole of his hand up, whereas, what is 
really meant is, that the child got a bum on his hand. 

The O. verb MMT is used as in H., as MTMM MM M3 “I 
will take charge of the papers and accounts,” where he means 
that he will take them and study them, it is literally “ having 
understood I will take.” 

So also with B. as fMTt M^MM “they took 

and read the letter.” 

3. MIT “ come,” MT “ go,” as also the cognate stems in the 
other languages, when used as ancillaries, stand to each other 
in the same contrast as le and de. H. MTT is not very widely 
used, and principally with neuter verbs; it implies doing a 
tlyng and coming back after having done, and thus has a 
certain sense of completing an action. Thus MMMT “to be 
made,” MM MJTMT, or sometimes colloquially, MM MfTMT “to be 
completely done, successfully accomplished,” %M oft MITMT 
^ “ Having seen the field, I am come,” i.e. “ I have been and 
looked at the field,” and he implies, “ I have examined it, and 
am now ready to make terms for the rent of it.” The usage is 
similar in P., though rarely heard. 

The equivalent of & in S. is MTMW, pros. part. “coming,” 
p.p. MlTMt “ come.” It is used with the infinitive to mean be¬ 
ginning to do, and this usage is thus different from that of H. 
and P. Thus MMMI MMTJ “to come to rain,” or, as we should 
Say, “ to come on to rain,” as— 

fMM MMW MfSMt MM || * 

“ The lightnings have begun to rain, the rainy season has ascended 
(his) couch.”—Trumpp, p. 344. 

G. MTTM is used in the sense of coming into action, or into 
use, becoming, and is used with the present participle, as MMMM 
M^MM “to become spoilt.” But far more frequently Ml<0, the 
conjunctive participle, takes other ancillaries after it. 

M in M. is also used in a potential sense, but generally, as 
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far as I can learn, with the indeclinable form of the present 
participle, and with the subject in the dative case; thus it 
literally means “ to me, to you, etc., it comes to do,” as 
oTTTrr “I can go,” lit. “ to me going comes.” Similar to 
this is the use of dna in H. as an independent verb, chiefly in 
negative sentences, as "3tr^T fcjTqrq^ “ He does not 

know how to read and write,” lit. “To him reading-writing 
comes not. ” So also in 0. and B. 

4. “ go,” is used more frequently, and in a wider sonse 

than <$. In H. it implies completeness or finality, as TsTT«TT 
“eat,” WT TT«TT “eat up,” 5TRT “go away,” where the 
principal verb preserves the termination of the conjunctive 
participle. In the familiar compound ?ft WPTT “to become,” t&e 
ancillary adds a little distinctness to the idea of the principal. 
So, also, in cRjj, or 5n«TT; thus, if a man is hesitating or 
fumbling over a story' or message, you say i.e. 

“ Speak out! ” or “ Out with it! ” 

When added to neuter verbs (especially the double verbs 
mentioned in § 18), it seems to add no special meaning, and 
one may say or TZ 3TPTT “ to be broken;” f^msrT or f»n«T 
3rr*rr “to meet ” or “be obtained.” Colloquially, and especially 
in the past tense, the form with j&nd is far more commonly 
heard than that without it; thus, for “it is broken,” one hears 
ZZ *PTT twenty times for once of ZT[. This practice seems to 
confirm what was conjecturally advanced in § 25, concerning 
the origin of the use of STFIT to form a' passive, as compared 
with the Sindhi passive in ija. 

Sindhi uses, in a similar way, its stem “ go ” (impt. 

p-p- pres. p. from Skr. v'sPT, Pr. 

Thus, rRW “ to take off,” “to be dead,” i.e “ to 

go, having died.” “to ascend,” i.e. “to go, having 

ascended.” There is also a phrase in which it is added to 
“to lift,” as “be off!” “go away!” The 
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general effect of this ancillary may thus be \aken to be that of 
completeness. Trumpp gives the following examples (p. 340) : 

*rft “ When be was grown up, then 

he died ” (say “died off”). ^ 7T ^ n*T 

“ Take the advice of the pilots that thou mayst p<m over (or pass 
through and escape from) the flood tide.” 

Completion or finality is also indicated by j& in Gh, attached 
to the conjunctive participle, as in H. and P.; when added to 
the present participle, it implies continuance, as snsTfft WT “ go 
on writing.” 

In M. B. mid 0., this stem is not used as an ancillary. 

5. “ be able,” is attached to the stem-form or apocopated 

conjunctive participle of all verbs in H. to imply power, as 
“ he is able to walk,” *T%?TT “ he will be able to 
do.” It is rarely, if ever, used alone in correct speaking, 
though one sometimes, in the eastern Hindi area, hears such 
an expression as «nff “ I shall not bo able.” This, 

however, is probably to be regarded merely as an elliptical 
phrase for «T*fV “ I shall not be able to do.” 

In P. also it is used always as an ancillary, as ■qrq f 
“ he is able to read,” and is conjugated throughout the verb. 
In S. the corresponding verb tTVIUJ is used with the conjunctive 
participle in the same sense, as ^ trvpj “ to be able to do.” 

In all these three languages this verb may be added to the 
inflected form of the infinitive, though in H. and P. this con¬ 
struction is avoided by those who desire to spe^Ji elegantly. 
Still one often hears it, as 3TK *f3S<TT »nft “ he cannot go,” and 
in the eastern Hindi area it is very common, as well as in the 
Urdu spoken by Musulmans in all parts of India. Among 
these latter, indeed, fcarne saktd is much commoner than kar 
saktd. 

It is used in G. as in H., and may also be used in HI., but in 
this latter language the existence of another method of ex¬ 
pressing potentiality (§ 54) renders its use less frequent. 
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B. and 0. do not know this ancillary. In its place they use 
DTT; in B. with the infinitive, as Esfyn PTfT “ I can do,” in O. 
with the past participle, and generally with the future of the 
ancillary, as mftfa “ I shall be able to do,” where we 
should use the present. Thus in asking, "Can you tell me his 
name ?” one would say HlfTT; »TTH ^iff literally, "Shall 

you be able to say his name P” 

6. kttt "begin” (see § 12). ■ In H. and P. with the infini¬ 
tive, as ’STOfTT “he began to see.” The ancillary is mostly 
used in the preterite, indeed almost exclusively so; for 
SPTHT “he begins to see,” would be inelegant, and, I believe, 
quite unidiomatic. S. uses the same construction, os 

“ ho began to cry.” So also G., as JTTT^T vTRg “ to begin to 
strike,” and M. with infinitive of the principal verb, as 

“ he began to strike,” but also with the dative of the 
future passive participle, as vtTJIvTT “he began to 

do.” B. the same, as grrfJTH “he began to do,” 0. 

^ifTTrsR grrtwr. 

7. vpi " fail,” hence “ leave ofE, cease to do.” In H. added 

to the conjunctive part, in the sense of having already finished, 
as Tf! “he has done eating,” raT ^*11 “when he shall 
have done eating.” P. does not use this verb in this sense. 
S. uses ^5, as in ^ “to have finished doing;” but it 
has also o'ther ways of expressing this idea, as by "to 
remain,” “to take,” f^rnur “to be ended,” «rfa sfiyuj id. 
G. “ to have finished doing.’' 1 B. the same, as 

“ I have done giving.” 0. uses FTT» as tnftfa 
“ I have done eating,” % " That business is 

quite finished.” B. also uses “ throw,” in this sense, as 
“They have done speaking.” 

8. Marathi has two verbs not used in the other languages, 

and which are employed in many senses, and the 

distinction between which appears to be, at times, hard to draw. 
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The illustrations given, however, show that each word is faith¬ 
ful to its original meaning; and consequently 

means “put,” while TRi%' = WPT, and means “throw away.” 
These two words stand to each other in the same contrast as S| 
and ^ in H., thus f “Fold up this cloth 

and lay it by,” ami “Tie up that cow” (having 

tied, put), but dtvft WTH TRi “Givo him up his 

book” (i.e. “give it him and let him go”), ?i ZT?I5 

“ Root up that tree ” (i.e. “uproot and throw away ”). 

9. “do,” is used in the sense of repetition or continuance, 
in H. with the perfect part., as^ian ^iT<fr “he always comes,” 

wt TRTT ft “"Why do you keep on doing so?” 

In Sjndhi this sense is obtained by repeating the verb in the 
required tense after itself in the conjunctive participle, as 
ft vft ^rst “ Even that, that letter I read over 

and over again” (Trumpp, p. 343), where the participle has 
the emphatic f added to it. G., like IT., uses with the in¬ 
flected form of the p.p., as URfT “to keep on doing,” tNTT 
gird “to keep on reading.” The various uses of harnu in 
forming compounds both with nouns and verbs are so numerous 
and peculiar, that they cannot be inserted here, but must be 
sought for in the dictionaries of the respective languages, and, 
still better, by those who have the opportunity, from the mouth 
of the people. 

10. Rtj “remain,” differs from in that it implies con¬ 

tinuance in a state, while implies repetition of fin action. 
In H. and P., with the conjunctive participle, os ^ “to 
remain sitting,” “ They are going on with their play; ” 

also with the present participle, as Tf^.‘‘The river 

flows on continually,” labitur et labctur. There is a curious 
phrase in Hindi, WTfTT Tf^TT (literally, “to remain going”) 
used for “ to be lost and gone,” as an euphemism for death; 
thus mrr «rni WRIT T?T f “My father is dead (has passed 
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away)also for loss of things, as V*T WTtTT TIT 

"All his property is gone.” I do not find this idiom in the 
sister languages. 

Sindhi uses TfPJ in the sense of continuance, as 

IfR “ He goes on travelling in fatigue from figypt 
and Syria” (Trumpp, p. 344). The same sense is produced by 
‘‘to turn, wander,” as ^ftTT “Bijalu 

goes on grazing the horses” (ii.). In both cases the principal 
verb is in the present participle. 

G. employs Tf, which is its version of Tf 'wiih conjunctive 
participle for continuance, as qpft “ to remain doing,” and 
with the present participle in the sense of completion, as 
“ he ascends completely.” * 

This ancillary is truer to its original meaning in M., where 
it implies leaving off, refraining, with the genitive of the 
future participle, as JTTTTORT TTfg^n “he left off beating.” 
This sense recalls that of Skr. Tfftt = " deprived of.” 

B. and 0. do not use this verb as an ancillary. B. substi¬ 
tutes for it VTRi, and 0. vn- 

11. “fall,” implies generally accident, ns in H. srpRT 
“to know,” 3TR “ to be found out” (i.e. "to be known 
by an accident ”), as ** ^ 5TR bt <Tf 

^if3j "If his fault should be found out, then we, too, shall 
not escape.” So also in G., as “to stick to,” 

“to become attached to, to get caught in.” M. uses it 
with the dative of the future participle, as SJRTra 

%UT VJIvtHlR trSTt “On account of your being 
attacked with fever, I have to waste my time in travelling,” 
literally, “ to me the throwing away of journeys falls.” Here 
the sense is that of necessity, as also in 7TT vjt 

Thrnrre “ If you marry a wife, you will have to set up 
house.” The same idea is expressed in H. by adding tr to the 
infinitive, as jpR 5|RT q%JTt "You will have to go (whether 
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you like it or not)so also in B. srrsf^ wfew, where it also 
implies subjection, or falling into a state, as \rtTt WfWW “he got 
caught,” as W%?$ VTJ ^jfw fWT W% VTT “ Hearing that 
Sundar had been caught, Bidya falls to the ground” (Bh&rat 
B.-S. 359, where there is a pun on the double use of the 
phrase), wfawr wf?W “he fell asleep,” JnXTl wf?WT “he caught 
a thrashing.” The same in 0., as \rCT wfwfl5 (for qfw wrfif) 
“ he has been caught.” 

This verb sometimes precedes the principal verb in the sense 
of doing a thipg accidentally, and is then put in the past parti¬ 
ciple. In this sense I would explain the sentence quoted by 
Kellogg (p. 195) WTO WTT fWiTHT W 7 “A tiger happened to 
he prowling about,” literally, “ a tiger fallen was prowling,” 
the word “ fallen ” being used to express accidentally arriving. 
In P. the verb takes the form WWWTT (= WWW), and the p.p. is 
fpwn; thus they say W? fwWT tj “ He is engaged in eat¬ 
ing,” where the sense is rather that of continuance; when put 
after the principal verb, it implies setting to work at a thing, 
as gx«TT “ to walk,” gw W^WT “ to set out on a journey.” So 
also in Sindhi, where the verb has the form WWW, the con¬ 
junctive participle WW or precedes another verb with the 
sense of emphasis or energy, as WWW Wt fw?TT Wt wt; WTCHlft W 
fww “ Buy those goods which do not grow old ” (Trumpp, 
p.341); here wt) W fww means rather “do not happen to become,” 
“are not likely to become.” tiwft, the conjunctive of WTQPJT “to 
lift,” is used in the same way, but the two verbs apf>ear to be 
contrasted much as le and de in H., khani being used where 
activity, pai where rcceptiveness or accident is implied. Thus 
WRrt fwWHJ "to set to work writing,” vwwfY WWTW “he sets 
himself to play (music).” The past participle fwwit is also 
prefixed with much the same effect, as rtf? W WfwWT fwfwfwrfw 
wtw fwwrr fwwrfw “ In it flashes like lightnings are found ” (or 
"take place,” or “appear;” Trumpp, ib.). 

12. The above are the principal, if not the whole, of the 
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ancillaries in general use. There are, indeed, a few others, but 
their use is restricted to one or other of the languages. Thus 
xn*TT " to find,” is used with an infinitive in Hindi in the sense 
of being able, or being permitted, to do a thing. The verb in 
this construction is neuter, as St BTRt ilff tttttT " f was 
not allowed to see him,” rTO ^ % ^ftcTT; WTM " You 

will not be permitted to go inside the house;” so also in B. 

trn[ »TT “ I am not able to read,” that is, not because I do 
not know how to read, but because I cannot find leisure, or 
cannot get the book. „ 

UT5TSTT '*&> throw,” is used in H. with verbs implying injury 
to show that force also was used, as— 

SrTT’TT “ to strike,” TTTT TRPTT “ to kill.” * 

“ to break,” TP5T*TT “ to dash in pieces.” 

^iTZ^rr “ to cat,” ^iTZ “ to cut down, hack, hew.” 

There are, besides, numerous combinations of two verbs, in 
which the latter of the two does all the work, the former re¬ 
maining unchanged; hut for these the reader is referred to the 
Dictionary, though, as far as I have seen, Molesworth’s Marathi 
dictionary is the only one where they will be found fully 
treated. 
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OTHER VERBAL FORMS. 

CONTEXTS.—j 73. Thb Conjunctive Participle.— $ 74. The Infinititb. 
f 76. The j^oent.—§ 76. Sindhi Verbs -with Pronominal Suffixes.— 
{ 77. Conjugation of Stems Ending in Vowels in Hindi, Panjabi, and 
Sindhi.—§ 78. The same in Marathi.—$ 79. The same in Banoali and 
Orixa. 

» 

§ 73. The participles of the present, past, and future, being 
used in the formation of tenses, it has been found necessary to 
depart from the natural order of the verb, and to discuss them 
in Chapter III. There remains, however, a very widely used 
and important participle, which is not employed to form a tense. 
Prom the fact that it is used to connect one clause with another, 
and thus helps the native speaker or writer to build up those 
interminable sentences of which ho is so fond, it has been 
called, very appropriately, the Conjunctive Participle. It 
implies “ having done,” and the sense of the clause in which it 
is used remains incomplete until another clause containing a 
finite verb is added; thus, instead of saying, “Next morning he 
woke and arose, bathed, *ate, dressed, collected his goods, loaded 
them on his camel, bade farewell to his friend, and started on 
his journey,” the Indian languages would say, “Having woken, 
having risen, having bathed, having eaten, having dressed, 
having collected his goods, having loaded them on his camel, 
having bidden farewell to his friend, having started on his 
journey, he went.” 

Sanskrit has two forms of this participle, one in cTT, as WF 
“ having been,” the other in as “ having met” Each 
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of these forms has left descendants in the modem languages, 
and although the form in ya is, in classical Sanskrit, restricted, 
for the most part, to compound verbs, yet this peculiarity has 
been overlooked in the spoken languages, and simple verbs, as 
well as compound ones, are treated as having this form also. 

Thus in Prakrit we find 'flfdUT = Skr. UWT “having heard,” 
as well as fuTSEfim = “ having gone out.” So also 

“ having given,” ulfT'U = ulrfWT “ having 
stolen,” = WT “having gone,” fufUU = fUWT “having 
sprinkled,” “ having taken.” f 

In Old-Hindi this participle ends in i, as gift; “having done,” 
xrf% “having gone,” which is apparently the Prakrit form 
with loss of the final a, thus— 9 

ufu ssttr; tru u ^rnr^ uhtt » 

“ Having heard the paper, King Prithiraj was glad, being pleased.” 

—Pr. R. xii. 52. 

Chand, however, in his more archaic passages, uses a form in 
ya, and one in aya, as— 

fau wrr; u 
fufUU *RT M 
ulu UUU *TU » 
urrc wtTT n 

ft. Ov 

“ Taking possession of the earth, like a garden plot, 

Irrigating it with the fullness of tho Yeda, as with water, 
Having placed good seed in its midst, 

Up sprung tho shoot of knowledge.”—Pr. R. i. 4. 

Here f%u “having made,” and uufu fHU = mod. Htu qrtifi 
“having made (or taken) possession,” fufuu “having watered,” 
HU = “ having placed.” 

Mediaeval Hindi has regularly the form ending in as TTU 
*TC5 Efu “ Eating heard the gentle mystic speech of 
Rama” (Tuki, Ram. Balk. 113), Tjf^rf »j% Ufe I “Sages 

having read the Yeda erred as to its qualities” (Kabir, Ram. 
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34, 1), Hfw VM M MM ^TtT«T mfi irpsfr I “The re¬ 

ligion that is opposed to devotion (bhakti), all that having 
made (i.e. having declared), irreligion he sang ” (Bhaktamal, 
MfiL 30). 

From the habitual neglect of final short vowels, it results 
that this participle often appears in the form of the bare stem, 
as in the verbs with ancillaries given above, and this form, 
appearing to be not sufficiently distinct, a secondary form has 
arisen, which is now the ordinary one in modem Hindi. This 
consists of adding MiT, MiTMiT;. and even to 

the stem, naAely, the conjunctive participle of MiTMT “ to do;” 
as MiT “ having seen,” 3TTMPC “ having gone.” The first of 
these forms ifc is softened from 3i, which, again, is from MifTb the 
oldSr form of the conjunctive part, of 3i7MT, and is used in the 
mediaeval poets and in Braj and the rustic dialects to this day. 
Thus Kabir fa fa $ faM ffa TWt TfifaT TTM n 

“Having made many kinds of appearances (m&yd), Hari has 
arranged the sport and pastime (of the world;” Hindola, 16). 
It having thus become customary to add the participle of 
to all verbs, it has been added to MiT itself, thus making MiTM 
and , and this reduplicated form again is added to other 

verbs. In all the dialects we find such forms as 
*mc» MTfa, and even apocopated as Garhwali MTfaM and 
“having beaten.” Kumaoni has a curious compound form 
“ having beaten,” which is probably the old form MTfa 
with MT “time” (Skr. %«rr), literally, “at the time of beating.” 

In the case of the common verb ho, the conjunctive parti¬ 
ciple, like the future, takes in Old-Hindi the forms and §£, 
especially the latter, as an? MIR TTMi I “ Guru- 

bhakta alone could not remain apart ” (sak ancillary with con¬ 
junctive of ho — “could be;” Bhaktam&l, 116, 1), faM 

«gri arnj “ The night becomes as dark as a well ” (Kabir, 
Ram. 16, 4), MT«JM £ MITM “ Very great men came ” 

(lit. “having become very great;” ib. 17, 6). 
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P. is the same as H., and with the latter closely agrees 
0., which forms this participle by short as “having 
seen.” This form also appearing too indefinite, in ordinary 
conversation they add often pronounced as 

“having seen.” O. has also another, and in the classical 
speech the only admissible, form in ile, as “having 

beaten,” which is also used in B., and in both appears to be the 
old locative case of the past participle, and is thus literally “in 
having beaten.” The old form of the locative case having in 
0. fallen into disuse, the same has taken place in the participle; 
thus arise the forms “ in having seen/^and 

“from having seen,” which are respectively the locative and 
ablative, formed after the modern fashion by adding «Tf^and 
3T5, the initial syllable of which is rejected (Vol. II. p. 2V4). 

B. has, besides the form in ile, one in iyd, which approaches 
closer to the Prakrit, as “having fallen,” 

“having sat,” “having seized.” This latter form is 

that which is used to string together long sentences, in prefer¬ 
ence to the form in ile, which is used more in short sentences. 
Thus B birat— 

’VT*T fafTTlT W^T II 

Rn 'ofT^n u 

“ Another craftily looks, repeatedly turning round, 

Like a bird in a cage walks round and round.” 

—Bidj-S-S. 245. 

literally, “having turned, having turned, looks,” and “having 
twisted round, walks.” 

S. has four forms for this participle. Neuter verbs take the 
ending t, as *TTt “ having returned; ” active and causal verbs 
have e, as “having rubbed,” both of which correspond to 
the Pr. ending ia. Less widely used is a form in to or yo, as 
“ having returned,” vftvfl “ having washed,” which is 
identical with the p.p.p. Thirdly, the inserted jja of Prakrit 
reappears here, as from “ to lift,” “ having lifted.” 
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Lastly, S. follows the example of H., and adds the con¬ 
junctive of “ to do,” as ^ “ having returned.” 

G. resembles S., having its conjunctive in f, as ftt; “ having 
become.” Ordinarily it puts this participle in the objective 
case,'adding the postposition often dropping the anusw&ra, 
as or “having done,” ^4^ “having given.” As 

G. makes no distinction between » and I, this is often written 
with short t, as 

M. stands quite alone, having its conjunctive in 1 3 f«T, as 
“ having gono,” l|Y35W “ having been.” This is some¬ 
times written and in the poets takes an increment, and 
appears as as wfsrqt II 

(TuJj. Abh. 1888) “What is the good of my going to you?” 
(literally, “I near you having come, what?”) A^i 

'WH II rTTMTvT ifflf *T3i | “ Having seen men in fine 
clothes and ornaments, I am ready to die at once " (*&.). . 

This form is the old Maharashtri Pr. form in gnq, shortened 
from grg, Skr. WT»f, accusative of WT (Lassen, p. 367), and has 
undergone singularly little change. I see in this a confirma¬ 
tion of the belief that modem Marathi is really the represen¬ 
tative of the Maharashtri Prakrit, for it is only in Maharashtri 
that the conjunctive in una, tuna, is found. All the prose 
dialects without distinction take forms of the conjunctive 
derived from the Skr. -ya ; this consideration seems to be fatal 
to the theory (Trumpp, p. 283; V. Taylor, p. 114, §256) which 
would derive the G. conjunctive in Ine from M. una. Setting 
aside the absence of any analogy for a change from & to l in 
such a connection, there is abundant evidence that G. is, by 
origin, a Rajput dialect belonging to that large group of 
dialects which we roughly class under the name of Hindi, and 
&astri Vrajl&l (G. Bh. It. p. 3) points out the great gulf that 
exists between G. and M., as also the close connection of G. 
with the northern dialects. We have therefore strong reasons 
for not looking to M. for the origin of any G. form. Tho 
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latter has, like the rest of the eastern Hindi group, Saurasenl 
for its parent, and the form in - ine , when compared with that 
in i in the same language, points clearly to the Sauraseni con¬ 
junctive in ia with a modern case-postposition tie or nen added. 

• * 

§ 74. The Infinitive is, in all the languages, a verbal noun 
declined throughout all the cases of the noun. Its numerous 
forms may all be grouped under two general types, which may 
be called the Ba, and the Na types respectively. 

The Ba type is found in the rustic dialects of Hindi, in 
Bangali, Oriya, and Gujarati, and is declined as a noun. It 
occurs in the oldest Hindi poems. Chand has it in— 

“ If any one makes delay, ho comes to strike him.”—Pr. R. i. 198. 

^ 'tmfr II 

“ Rising up, rushed to fight.”— ib. i. 254. 

It takes the junction-vowel t, and in these passages is in the 
accusative case. It may be rendered "to or for the purpose of 
fighting.” This form does not once occur in the Ramaini 
of Kabir, and only rarely in his other works. I have 
noted °Rt “ to cross over,” (^ITC^T} “ to urge on,” 

in the Rekhtas. It is more common in Braj, and in Tulsi 
Das’s Ram&yan, where, besides the form with junction-vowel i, 
as rftfyil “ to break,” occurs also a shorter form in ah, as ftjr^ 
“to return.” In the dialects (Kellqgg, p. 241) occur the 
following (mar “ strike ”) :— 

Brnj Eust Rajput HTT^T, West Rajp. id. Old-Ptkrbi 

Avadtii, and Hiwal id. 

In Gujarati, this is the only form of the infinitive. It is 
declined as an adjective for all three genders, thus— 

Sing. *TPpfr WPrft/-, »• 

PI. <5TT^T til., °^T «• “to bring” or “the act of bringing.” 
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and agrees with the object, as mentioned in § 52, where it is 
used to constitute a tense. In the neuter singular it performs 
the functions of a simple infinitive, as *TTf “ to sing," 

“to do." 

InDriya it is the ordinary infinitive, as “to sit," and, 

though without gender, is declined for case, as— 

trff shut “ this is a place of 

sitting,” Le. “a fit place to sit in.” 

fW$ f ^ »lff “ in sitting nothing 
will become,” i.e. “ you will tlo no good 
by sitting still.” 

for sitting it will become,” 
i.e. “ yon will have to, or must, sit,” 

X “ he came to see." 

from sitting 

there a chill will attack,” i.e. “ if you 
sit there, you will catch cold.” 

this form as its ordinary infinitive, 
having utilized for that purpose the locative of the present 
participle, as xflTTf “to be ” (lit. “ in being ”), “ to 

remain,” “to go;” but it is used in the genitive case to 

form a sort of gerund or verbal noun, as PC ^TP»T '?Tt^ 

“It is tbe time of sowing, or for sowing, seed.” More common 
still is its employment with 3RJ, or “for the sake 

of,” os “ for the sake of seeing,” esfpTTT 

“ for the sake of doing.” 

The infinitive of tho Gipsies ends in dm, and probably 
belongs to this group. Paspati writes ker&ca “ to do,” l&va “ to 
take,” d&va “to give,” sovdva “to sleep,” mang&va "to ask,” 
ruv&va “to weep,” which may be transliterated perhaps 
WPT, *fPfPT, *i*rr*, VTPf respectively. These are words 
of the Chingana or Turkish Gipsies. Those in Bohemia ap- 


Gen. “of sitting,”j 

Loc. ‘^n sitting,”| 

Acc. ifiPIT* “ to or fori 
sitting,” | 

Abl. ErftRT* "from sit-) 
Bengali does not use 
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parently drop the final a and shorten the d, as chorav “to steal” 
, herav “to do” (br^), chinnac “to tear” (faspr). 
Those in Wallachia appear to pronounce the termination as 
ao (wnft or wmPt?), as jao “to go” (wnsft), “to^eat” 
P*> “to drink” (TOt). 1 

In all these languages the idea of an infinitive glides off 
imperceptibly into that of a verbal noun, and the Ba form thus 
reveals its origin from the Sanskrit future passive participle in 
from which, as we have seen in Ch. III. § 51, many tenses 
arc formed. 0 

The Na type occurs in Hindi, as also in P. S. M. It has 
two forms in H., one archaic and poetical ending in ana, the 
other modern and classical in net. The first of these two $prms 
I would derive from the Sanskrit verbal noun in mean, as 
“doing,” TjcH “falling.” It is in frequent use, unin¬ 
flected, throughout the poets, thus— 

frH f^TfT II 

“Having plotted to ttop his virility.”—Pr. R. i. 178. 

ftfpjft HT5T II 

“ He made preparation to go.” — ib. xx. 28. 

II 

“Tojoin battle a terrible warrior.”— ib. xx. 31. 

Htff *T*T f HTt II 

“ I speak truth, suffer me to go, mother.”—Tulsi-Ram. S.-k. 7. 

. TTH for ^ITft II 

“ They go to tee the hill and forest of Ram.”— ib. Ay-k. 91. 

It is unnecessary to give more instances of this very common 
form. It still survives in Kanauji, as jtRtJ “to strike.” The 
other form in «IT was anciently written «fV, and is always so 
written in Braj, as JTRi'ff "to strike,” "to come.” This 

form I now agree with Hoernle in deriving from the Sanskrit 


1 Mik'.osich, Zigouncr Europe's, part ii. p. 9. 
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future participle in anii/a, so that from through Pr. 

and would come Old-H. K and 

P. ^R^TT. I, however, would refer the S. to the verbal 
noun in anam, because the final vowel is short, and, as in all 
similar nouns, reproduces the final o=a of the a-stem (sec 
Hoemle’s essay in J.A.S.B. vol. 42, p. 59, etc.). The two 
forms of the infinitive are thus analogous in respect of their 
derivation, and the fact of the existence side by side of two 
• sets of forms with precisely similar meaning is explained by 
that of there being two participles of similar meaning in 
Sanskrit, both of which have left descendants. 

Under these altered lights I must withdraw the opinion 
formerly held by me as to the origin of the infinitive in nd. 
That in ana is now obsolete, except in Kanauji, and the nd 
form is declined as a noun in a, making its oblique in e, as 
Icarne k& “of doing,” karne men “in doing.” In M. the infini¬ 
tive is also declined as a noun of the sixth declension (VoL II. 
p. 192), thus gen. karanyd chd “of doing,” dat. liaranijd Id “to 
doing.” In Sindhi, however, the infinitive vindicates its claim 
to be considered as a descendant of the verbal noun in anam by 
exhibiting the declension of masculines ( i.e . neuters) in u; the 
oblique ends consequently in a, as gmhana jo “of buying,” 
ginhana men “in buying,” etc. This would not be the case 
were the S. infinitive derived from the participle in unlya. 

M. has an infinitive peculiar to itself ending in as 
“ to die,” which is comparatively little used, and only with the 
present tense. I am unable to suggest any thoroughly satis¬ 
factory explanation of this form which does not appear to have 
any analogy in the cognate languages. It may be the only 
descendant of the Skr. infinitive in turn, with elision of the t, 
but this is somewhat doubtful. To this place must also be 
referred the B. infinitive or verbal noun in d, as “ to do,” 
or “the act of doing,” which, after stems ending in a vowel, 
appears as zn, the y of which is not pronounced; thus ^rt?TT 
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pronounced "h6w&,” “dew&.” The origin of this form 

is not clear to me, but it is probably connected with the parti¬ 
ciple in 

§ “5. On the basis of the infinitive in n& is formed the agent. 
This, in Hindi, is made by adding to the oblique of the infini¬ 
tive the words ^T<«rT, ^TTT ; as "a doer,” 

“ a seer.” Of these the former is apparently Skr. Tfrera " pro¬ 
tector, keeper.” Thus Skr. “cowherd,” becomes H. 

*rr*n ; as to the latter there is some difference of opinion, some 
would derive it from Skr. “ holder,” others from 

“ doer.” I myself incline to the latter view; the UR would be 
elided when it ceased to be initial, and its placo supplied 1^- 
which is often used to fill an hiatus. This is Trumpp’s opinion 
(Grammar, p. 75), who shows that in S. this form of the agent 
exists as h&ro or hdru =respectively kdraka and kura, as in— 

“ to create,” faT^wrfr (\) “ creator,” 

f%XsPJI «to write,” f%T3WITt (\) “ writer,” 

also in its original form of kuro or kdru, with nouns, as tj's) 
“ quaiTel,” “quarreller.” 

Kellogg (p. 245) refers to the phrase VTT'T *TPC*i in Chand’s 
first verse as confirming the derivation from VTT®B; but this 
identification rests on a translation of that verse very confi¬ 
dently put forward by a writer whose high estimate of himself 
as a translator of Hindi has not yet-been confirmed by the 
opinion of scholars in general. The translation in this par¬ 
ticular instance is extremely uncertain, and no argument can 
be based on it 

Hindi has also an agent in q^TT, as “a doer,” 

“ a keeper,” which is shortened from TTfr^n, a dialectic form 
of 3T5TT- It is confined almost to rustic speech, though the 
shorter form is not uncommon in the poets. H. ^RTT 
may be added also to nouns, to imply the doer of an action, or 
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the person who takes care of a thing, in which latter respect 
the original meaning of p&laka is well preserved. Thus 
Tft^rrar "one who takes care of a horse.” So also in P. 

“husband,” i.e. one who takes care of or maintains the 
housed and still more frequently /. “wife.” Sindhi 

changes to ^ more suo, and has btttI', as vniTTfl “house¬ 
holder,” from “ house,” and ff^rTT^T'O “ giver,” from 
f^SpJT “to give,” H. ^irrr^T. 

Chand uses the form in ffTT. shortened from ^TTTj to make a 
sort of futurejparticiple, in the verb jft “ be.” Thus— 

f’TT fPlfTT TV* II 

“ The rape of Sita, which was to he, takes place.”—Pr. R. iii. 27. 
Also 1 — 

7T W^TfiTTT a 

“ Thou knowing something of futurity.” — ib. xxi. 92. 

TpaV "rift I ^ift ^ Wv-f WR II 

“It is written thus as destined to be, the plan which Alha has spoken.” 

— ib. xxi. 94. 

Probably, also, to this place belongs the affix in words 
like Vicutl “ a village accountant,” the ^ being an indication 
of a lost qj, from qrpft (^rrfTTt) “doer.” 

In M. and G. this form loses its initial consonant, and ap¬ 
pears simply as Ara. In G. it is incorporated into one word 
with the verbal noun in ana, of which, except in this con¬ 
junction, no traces remain. Thus from “to be,” comes 
“ one who is.” But, just as in the Old-H. fVlfn;, the 
sense of futurity has usurped the place of the original idea of 
agency, and honar now means “ he who, or that which, is to 
be,” as rt»nT ^ fttf I 7R1 wft || “That 

which in truth is (destined) to be, comes to pass, except truth 
there is nothing else ” (Samaldas, Leckey, p. 64). It also takes 
the long o, assprn; or “ that which is about to become,” 

from vrd “to become,” H«R»rrT “that which is able,” from 
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7^<j “to be able;” and is in practice used simply as a remote 

future tense, less immediate in its action than the simple future 

of the sa type, but equally common. Thus 

7 PT JTTC^TTT “ For this very reason -we are about to kill thee 

xftftTMT vfvft “He will never forsake his 

religion,” in other words, “ he is not a forsaker (H. 

of, or one who is likely to forsake, his religion; ” ir 

TIT! ifj7rqiiTTt ??ft “Having killed another, I was about 
to enjoy happiness,” literally, “ I was becoming an enjoyer ” 
(Leckey, p. 161). 

It is probably owing to the absence of any derivative of the 
verbal noun in ana that the grammar-writers have failed to 
understand the true origin of this form, and have supposed it 
to be composed of the verbal stem and a suffix n&r or ndro, so 
that chhodandro is by them divided chhoda-ndro, instead of 
chhodan(a)-(h)dro. 

A similar misapprehension has occurred in M. In that lan¬ 
guage, also, dr, drd, are used, added to the infinitive in rij, to 
make, not a noun of the agent, but a future participle, so far, 
at least, as the meaning goes. Thus from come 
“ a doer,” and (5TTT. obi. But these are used in 

the sense of “ one who is about to do,” as in G. So 
is “the people who are coming,” i.e. “who are expected to 
come.” Godbol, at p. 109 of his excellent Marathi Grammar, 
indicates rightly the origin of this tense, and illustrates it by 
such nouns as Skr. Pr. ^vriT. M. Other 

grammarians, however, still speak of “the participle in nnTT-” 

This noun, used, as above explained, participially, is employed 
to form compound tenses, § 62. In H. and P. the noun in wdld 
(not raid) is used in a future sense, as 5r H4 T <HT ETT “he was 
just about to go.” This is not perhaps a classical phrase, but 
it is one which one hears a dozen times a day from the mouths 
of people of all classes. 

In 0. one also hears a form in wdld added to the infinitive, 
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as “a receiver.” I suspect, however, that this is 

a recent introduction from the Hindi. There is no to in Oriya, 
and in trying to express tho sound, they imitate the Bengalis, 
and put that form of which it has as the last member of a 
nexus (the ya-phala as they call it), behind an They pro¬ 
nounce this extraordinary combination tea, and not oya, as it 
should be. The natural genius of the language has no form 
for the agent; instead of saying “ the speaker,” they would 
say, “ he who speaks,” or, if educated, would use the Sanskrit 
agent in •> 

B. had, in its original state, apparently no noun of the agent. 
In modern times, recourse has been had to Sanskrit agents, 
which have been used whenever required, but colloquially it 
is easy to do without a nomen agentis, by slightly varying the 
arrangement of the sentence, and this is generally the course 
pursued. Such forms as “ doer,” ^T<TT “ giver,” used in 
literature, are, of course, Sanskrit pure and simple, and as such 
do not concern our present inquiry. 

§ 76. The pronominal suffixes which are peculiar to Sindhi 
among the languages of the Indian group are also affixed to 
verbs, and, indeed, much more copiously used in that connection 
than with nouns. At Vol. II. p. 334, these suffixes, as applied 
to nouns, were briefly treated; they require more elaborate 
handling under verbs. It was mentioned, at the place cited 
above, that in this respect Sindhi allied itself with the neigh¬ 
bouring Aryan group of the Iranian languages, especially with 
Persian and Pashtu. I am not in a position to analyze the 
Persian and Pashtu analogies, and with respect to the latter 
language, though Trumpp has shown (Zeitschrift <L D. if. G. 
vol. xxiii. p. 1) that it is in many respects more closely allied 
to the Indian than to tho Iranian group, yet it is so evidently a 
border language, transitional between the two, that to admit it 
to the present work would carry me beyond the limi ts of my 

16 


vol. in. 
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undertaking. It will suffice merely to notice, without attempt¬ 
ing to discuss, the suffixes of that language as they occur in 
analogy with Sindhi. 

These suffixes are used to bring the object of the ^verb’s 
action into one word with it, and may be thus considered as 
datives, accusatives, or whatever case expresses the nature of 
the action of any particular verb. They are the same in form 
as those attached to nouns, and stand thus in comparison with 
Persian and Pashto: 


SINGULAR. 

Sindhi 1. f%T 2. ^ 3. fa. 

Persian 1. '\ 2. ojj 3. 

Pashto 1. me 2. de 3. e. 


PLURAL. 

I. 1 *, If 2.ef 3. fa, VI. 

»■£ 2-Ui. 

1. mu.tim 2. mu 3. c. 


Taking the aorist of the active verb as the simplest tense, wo 
find the suffix simply added without effecting any phonetic 
changes in the termination of the verb. Thus— 

Sing. I. vafal “ I Jet go," with suff. of 2 sing. " I let 

thee go,” tffatrifa “ I let him go,” with suff. of 2 pi. 
•* I let you go,” ^fa^TTfa «I let them go.” 

Sing. 2. “ thou lettest go,” with suff. of 1 sing. “ tliou 

lettest me go,” and so on. 

PI. 3. ^ Bffafa “ they let go,” with suff. of 3 sing, ^fafafa “ they 
let him go,” and so on. 

The imperative is treated exactly in the same way. The 
respectful form takes ^5TT in the singular in this connection, 
not as ^fawifa “Please to let me go,” ^fwffa “Please 
to let him go.” 

In the participial tenses a still greater variety of forms re¬ 
sults from the change of the termination for gender in the third 
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person singular and plural. The first person, however, also 
undergoes changes. Thus, in the present participle used, as a 
future, “I shall be,” m., becomes and 

“ I shall be,” /., becomes safari. So that we get forms— 

m. '* I Shall be to thee,” “ I shall be to him.” 

/. “ I shall be to yon,” +li f*l “ I shall be to them.” 

So, also, the plurals »»., and “we shall be,” 

become respectively and . The second person 

remains unchanged, merely affixing the personal suffixes. In 
the third person m. is shortened to and/, to ^31 
or ; pi. m. becomes except with the suffix of the 
first person plural, as “ they shall be to us,” but 

“they shall be to youpi./, remains tmehanged. 

The past participle used as a perfect tense undergoes analo¬ 
gous changes. Thus— 

1 Sing.“I was,” becomes as fratr “ I nns to thee.” 

i» / a a Jl 1, a .|1 i.111 Rl 11 1 was to bun.’ 

1 PI. m. were,” „ >. 3t^n?tf*T“we wereto them.'’ 

©>» Os. 

„ /. “we were to you.” 

Os Os. Os O Os 

The second and third persons remain almost unchanged. In 
active verbs, however, where only the 3 sing, is used, owing to 
the objective construction? a somewhat different system-prcvails. 
The subject, which in other languages is put in the instru¬ 
mental, may in S. be indicated by a suffix, and the object being 
also shown by a suffix, it arises that the verb may have two 
suffixes at the same time. Thus “ I forsook thee,” would be in 
H. xf % H3J $lST, lit. “by me thee forsaken,” where the 
subject is in the instrumental, and the object in the accusative, 
case, the verb (i.e. participle) being left in the masc. singular, 
because there is no neuter in H. In M., which has a neuter. 
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the Bhava or impersonal construction is used, as mt <pTT 
“ by me to thee released,” as though it were a vie tibi relictum 
(est). Sindhi expresses this sentence by one word 
i.e. chhadio-m&n-i = “ forsoken-by me-thee.” Thus there»arises 
a long string of forms for every possible combination of the 
agent and the object. A few may be given as examples; a full 
range will be found by those who desire to pursue the question 
further in Trumpp (p. 371) : 

“ I hare forsaken him.” 

“ he has forsaken him.” 

“ he caused him to sit.” 

“ they said to her.” * 

“ she said to them.” 

The suffixes denoting the agent are ^ sing, and 'at pi., which 
Tnunpp considers to be shortened from "by him,” instr. 
of “this,” and '3f*T "by them,” instr. pi. of "that,” 
respectively. 

A curious proof of the antiquity of these complicated forms 
with suffixes is afforded by the fact, that in connection with 
them the 3 sing, aorist of V'SRl appears still in its old Pr. 
form of 'srer § 59. This form exists only in combina¬ 

tion with the pronominal suffixes, whereas the ordinary form 
'?TI% is used both with and without ^suffixes. Thus they say 
and Bjvrf<R "there is to me,” as in the line— 

<2^ wsrfa 'sire ^Trf <tt i 

“ There it to me a secret matter, come near, then I will tell it.” 

—Tnunpp, p. 3fi0. 

It is used just as in Latin “est mihi,” in the sense of "I have,” 
as " I have,” (for '5^; " thou hast,” 'Stvrfft " he 

has,” (for '?rvT3<y “we have,” “ye have,” ^jvrfw 

“ they have.” It is incorrect to say with Trumpp (he . cit.) 
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that atha has in S. “ been transferred to the plural.” The verb 
remains in the 3 sing, throughout, and takes suffixes of both 
numbers and all three persons. 

In the compound tenses the suffixes are attached to the 
auxiliaries, leaving the principal verb unchanged. Both single 
and double suffixes are used in this way, just as with the simple 
and participial tenses. Thus hadst made,” 

farepnwix; {j&C *^ ?tt (for jmtif) nf? 

% ftrfTVT “He looked towards that servant whom he had pre¬ 
viously instructed,” literally, “ Which servant previously by 
him instructed, to that (one) by him looked” (Trumpp, 
p. 379). 

It js tempting to look for the origin of this habit of using 
suffixes to the Semitic languages, which, from the early con¬ 
quests of the Arabs in Persia and Sindh, may have had on 
influence upon the speech of those countries. On the other 
hand, however, the presence of a precisely similar habit in 
Italian and Spanish, seems to show that there exists a tendency 
to such constructions even in the Aryan family; for I suppose 
that even if we see in the Spanish forms a trace of Arab 
influence, no such motive power can be argued for any part 
of Italy, unless it bo Sicily. 

In Italian there are separate forms for the suffixed personal 
pronouns, and when used with a verb in the imperative or 
infinitive, these suffixed forms are incorporated into the verb ; 
thus they say rispondetcW “ answer me," parlat ogli “ speak to 
him " date/e “give her," imaginar/o “to imagine it," offriteci 
“offer us.” Double suffixes are also used, as assicuratemene 
“assure me of it" A&Usglielo “give it to him" mandat eglielo 
“ send them to him.” 

So also in Spanish, vino k ver me “ he came to see me,” vengo 
k soccorrer te “ I come to help thee," quiero castigaros “ I will 
punish you,” dejeme “let me go,” pasandojwc “as I teas passing,” 
esc riba/e “ write to him," di les “ tell them.” Here, also, double 
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suffixes may be used, as decirtefo “ to tell it thee,” mostradnosfa 
“ show her to us.” 

It is noticeable, however, that this habit in' Italian and 
Spanish is modern, and does not exist in Latin, any more than 
it does in Sanskrit. Is it, then, a result of the confusion of 
forms that sprung into existence simultaneously with the decay 
of the old synthetic system, or is it an adoption of a Semitic 
principle ? Diez finds the origin of the suffixed pronouns in 
shortened forms of the dative and accusative of Latin, which 
were already in use in the classical period. 1 I^remains, how¬ 
ever, to be explained how this peculiarity arose in the Romance 
group, in one member of the Iranian, and two members of the 
Indian group, only, and nowhere else in all the wide ra^ge of 
the Indo-European family. 

§ 77. Having now gone through all the forms of the modern 
Indian verb, the subject may be closed by some remarks on the 
way in which the terminations are added to those verbal stems 
which end in a vowel. So many of these terminations begin 
with vowels, that a hiatus necessarily ensues, and the modem 
languages, though they do not, as a rule, object to a hiatus, do 
in this particular make occasional efforts to avoid it. 

Hindi stems end only in long vowels— A, l, it, e, o. Some 
grammarians call those stems which end in a long vowel open 
roots, and those which end in a consonant close roots. This 
terminology has nothing to recomnfend it, and there is no 
advantage in retaining it. The tenses whose terminations 
begin with vowels are the aorist, future, imperative, and past 
participle. 

Before terminations beginning with u or o, no attempt is 
made to soften the hiatus, but before A and c there is sometimes 
inserted a or As types may be taken the stems WT “ go,” 


1 Gramm. J. Romanischen Sprachcn, voL iL p.85, el eeqq. 
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“ drink,” ^ “ touch,” ^ “give,” and 

“sow.” The aorist 

these five is as follows:— 



SUfOULAIU 


1. 5TT3i 

2. srnj, ant, 

3. id. 


2. tftn ^ 

3. id. 

1 

2.^ 

3. id. 

1. 

2.^.% 

3. id. 

i. ^rraf 

2. -afl^ 

3. id. 

♦ 

PLURAL. 


1. Mil?,. wfW. ^i<< 

2. ITT^Pr 

3. ^rnj, 'srt'^T 

i. tjV$, xfirW 

2 . 

3. 



8 ^ 


2. 

3. 

i. ^r, 

2 . 

3. sftrj 


The common stems de and le usually suffer contraction by the 
elision of their final vowel, and one more commonly hears do 
“ give!” lo “take!” dungd “ I null give,” l&ngd "I will take,” 
than the full forms. 

The future and imperative follow the same rule as the aorist. 
In the past participle of stems ending in d, vr is inserted before 
the & of the termination, as ^JT “ come,” p.p.p. (W<n)> 

xrr “find,” trr^H, “eat,” But in the poets, especially 

in Tulsi Das, instead of.Bf we find commonly inserted. Thus, 
irf? fafa tth *r*j^TTr “ In this way Bam explained to 
all” (Ay-k. 457). W3TT “came,” “made,” TRT “found,” 

TTRT “sang,” for ^TOT, ^rTOT, M, ^THTT respectively. 
Kabir uses both forms indifferently. Thus in Bam. 48, L 
“caused to read,” xn*n “found,” but in the next, Bam. 49, trPTT 
and In the fern, sing., however, and in the pi. m. and 

f., the junction-letter ^ is not used, thus wt; “she came,” 
“she made,” fern, sing., ^n?J, trnj masc. pL As all 
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causals end in A, these forms are of frequent occurrence, and 
sometimes even an q is inserted, as q«Tr^qT- In the old ha 
future, the A of the stem and the initial » of the termination 
frequently coalesce into as— 

qi^qi fqq*r qqqt \ffa;T ii 
qfgrT Rg II 

jrrtr ^ ^ 11 

fa* ^TT^Tf^ 315T II 

“ For a few dap, mother, sustain thy courage, • 

Kaghuhtr will come with the monkeys, 

Slaying tho demons, will carry thee off ; 

The three worlds, N&rada and all shall ting his praise.” • 

—Tulsi, Ram., S.-k. 36. 

where qg = W? = 3TT^, and = so also we 

find iff “they will find,” for mqg, mod. qfqit (Tulsi, Ram., 
S.-k. 10). In other places, however, we find the junction-letter 

q, as trrqf?, Wqfa, etc. 

In Panjabi the junction-letter for the aorist, imperative, and 
future is regularly q, as qTq “ he goes,” qTqqT “ he will go,” 
but before o it is omitted, as ethTT “ go ye,” WPSTfa “ ye will 
go.” For the past participle it is q, as tftqqfT “been,” masc. 
sing., and is omitted before e, as qfa “been,” masc. pi. In the 
three first-named tenses the q is regularly inserted in pure P., 
but in speaking it is now sometimes, .under tho influence of 
Hindi, omitted, and is heard instead of the more cha¬ 
racteristic qqqT- 

In Sindhi all verbal stems end in a vowel, those stems, which 
in other languages end in a consonant, having in that language 
a short a or i. In this class of stems, before the neuter infini¬ 
tive in qpj, a q is inserted, as q "fall,” infin. qqij ; fa “bow,” 
infin. faqij. Before the active infinitive in qRj no junction- 
letter is employed, as q “ measure,” infin. qqqi. 
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Stems, whether active or neuter, ending in l and u, and some¬ 
times those ending in o, shorten those vowels in the infini¬ 
tive, as— 

drink,” infin. 

’ string',” „ 

Vt “ wash,” „ VJW 
Tt “ weep,” „ 
ft“l>e,” „ yw 

but, on the other hand, “carry,” has infin. and 

stems in d, including causals, retain the long vowel, as— 

apwfT “speak,” iufio. JTT^fHTjJ 

. “ cause to turn,” 

The aorist follows generally the type of the infinitive, re¬ 
taining the short vowel. In the persons ^ is inserted as in P., 
except before lioro; thus tr^T “I fall,” is declined— 

Sing. l.Tpfi 2. tfg 3. -qg. Pl.l.x^R 2. 3 

The may be dropped before 2 and 3 sing., as “thou 
savest,” or “he says.” The common verb “to give,” 

undergoes contraction in this, as in all the other languages; 
thus 2 sing. “thou givest,” not 3 pi. not 

Verbs ending in A insert before A, «, and o, as “ I 

grow old,” we grow old,” “ye grow old.” 

The imperative and other tenses follow the general rule, 
which may, for Sindhi, and, to a great extent, for the other 
languages also, be thus stated ; the junction-letters are ^ and 
*1, ^ is omitted before vowels of its own organ, as u and o, and 
II is omitted before i and e; before a both are employed, but 
preferentially ^ after short vowels, and If after long ones. 

Thus, in the present participle, which is used as a future, ^ is 
either inserted or omitted, as— 
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RRRT “ to fall,” “ falling.” 

fcr^TJT “ to drink,” “ drinking.” 

VRIRT “ to wash,” “ washing.” 

Contraction also occurs, as ^RRT “to speak,” tt^T 
1TW “ to be,” Jfft (V^t) faw “to give,” (fa^fcfr)- 
The past participle regularly ends in ^^sft or tff, and the in¬ 
serted R is naturally dropped before it, thus— 

RRRT makes RTft, not RRft. 

wn „ vr?ft „ sr^r (oid-H. vrnrr)- 

If the stem ends in a palatal vowel or consonant, the i of the 
termination is dropped, as— 

fa’RBT “ to become,” fa^T. not = fa + I/Rt • "* 

$$RJ “ to speak,” 
to inquire,” 

Passives naturally drop the euphonic R of the active infini¬ 
tive before their palatal junction-vowel, as— 

RRRT ‘‘speBk,”/niprrotire^T 3 > Passive R^RRT “to bo spoken.” 

RRRJ “fall,” „ RR, „ R^RJ “to be fallen.” 

The stems quoted above, as shortening their radical long 
vowel before the termination of the infinitive active, naturally 
retain the long vowel in the passive, as— 

xft “ drink,” RfaRj “ to be drunk.” 

. R “ string," R3JRT “ to be strung." 

“ wash,” vft^atRT “ be washed.” 

There is very little to notice, in this respect, about G. The 
orthography of that language is still in so unfixed a state, that 
it is impossible to seize upon any principles as to junction- 
letters. One writer will insert them, while another omits them, 
or the same writer will insert them on one page and omit them 
on the next. Thus we find ifn?, ffa, ffa, ffa written in- 
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differently, also and Until the natives of that pro¬ 

vince make up their minds as to how their language ought to 
be spelt, it is impossible for foreigners to evolve any laws or 
rules on the subject. 

• 

§ 78. Marathi is slightly more sensitive to hiatus, and has 
a greater fondness for the ^-sound than the other languages. 
There exists, consequently, in some persons of certain tenses, a 
system of Sandhi for Tadbhava words and forms, which differs 
in its general principles from that prevailing in Sanskrit. The 
grammar-wfiters, unfortunately, either omit entirely or only 
casually note these important combinations. The following 
remarks are offered as a contribution to the subject. 1 

the tenses of the M. verb, whose terminations begin with a 
vowel, are the aorist, imperative, future, and subjunctive, also 
the participles present and past, the conjunctive and infinitive. 
These are for the neuter verb; in the active verb the which 
is inserted between the stem and termination, causes a collision 
of two vowels in the other tenses also. Verbal stems ending in 
all the vowels except a have here to be considered (kha “ eat,” 
pi “drink,” ghe “take”). 

Aorist, (in modem usage past habitual)— 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

l.Tini; 2 .3.Tiri;. i-2 -^t 3.tutt. 

l.lft^ 2. 3. xftt;. Lift* 2. nn S. ift(T. 

l.ft^ -3. ftfc;. 2.'SJT 3. ft*. 

• 

But in the 3 sing, ft, ift are used, so also ftfT in 2 sing., 
and in the 3 pi. the final ^ is elided. In 2 sing, both t; and if 
are changed to the palatal semivowel before d, though not 
before u, so that we have HIT, side by side with tftaf (not 
xtf), ft"3i (not vzjj. 

1 For the illnstrations to this section I hare to thank Captain G. A. Jacob, 
Inspector of Schools, Fund, who kindly famished me with details which are wanting 
from most of the grammars. 
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In the future there is similarly in 2 pi. WFT, *2JT*3, 
and so also in the imperative 2 pi. WT, tzrr; if “come,” makes 
aorist 2 pi. OT, future ETP*f, and occasionally one hears ^ aorist 
3 sing, for the more regular ?rt\ 

In the subjunctive the semivowel occurs again, as 
•arm, but am simply from if. This last verb should, by 
analogy, form arm, but the double y in such a position would 
be unpronounceable, and a single y is therefore exhibited. It 
must not be supposed that the e of has simply been dropped. 

For the potential the termination of the present mf might 
have been expected to be simply added to the verbal stem, as 
no hiatus would thus be caused. But the origin of this form 
from the Skr. part, in renders this course impossible, ^he 
rf of having suffered elision, there naturally results an 
hiatus. Thus from Pr. <=nt,'a$j gives the first 

a supplying the place of the lost so that in the potential we 
get not wmr, but Tamm Similarly rftaaW, oaoH, SfaaW, 
and even in stems ending in f, as fan? “ write,” • 

Stems ending in « preserve the hiatus almost throughout, 
thus dim “ wash ”— 

Aor. VT- w (but a<r). 

Fut. aiyr, vfa, votor. 

Subj. VWT or yJOTTT. 

pot. oaaa. 

SB 

In the present participle only is added, not or "afT, as 
W?T, OftT, %<T, and in the past participle the semi¬ 

vowel is generally used, as— 

P-P- Mltftl “eaten.” 

% » TO "put on.” 

„ Vim “ feared.” 

» OTT^tT “ brought forth.” 

OY n UIH1 or fWT “ drunk.” 
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Some steins avoid the hiatus by insertion of rf, as ifawr, 
Vcfsn (see § 47), which is also used in some stems ending with 
a consonant. 

The conjunctive is wraf’T, These are 

all the fonns in which an initial vowel of a termination comes 
in contact with a final stem-vowel, and it will be observed that 
the change of the latter into a semivowel occurs generally 
before a or &, but not before i or u. When the stem-vowel is « 
or o, the semivowel is added to, not substituted for, the vowel, 
as in not L=TTTT- From this and other instances in 

word-building, and in the formation of the case of the noun, it 
would appear that the labial and palatal vowels are more per¬ 
manent and less liable to change in Marathi than the guttural 
vowel. 

It is somewhat difficult to follow the author of the Portu¬ 
guese grammar of the Konkani dialect, in consequence of the 
peculiarity of the system of transliteration which he uses, and 
only half explains, but there would appear to be several forms 
peculiar to that dialect. Thus he tells us that if makes its past 
part, yelo or ailo, which latter he calls “ marattismo,” as if all 
Konkani were not Marathi, if makes gheilo (perhaps 
as well as ghetto (iftren). Qhata (t^t) makes qhelo (%5rr) 
“ outros dizern qhailo ” (raT^IT), he adds, “ambos irregulares,” 
though the latter, from a Marathi point of view, would be more 
normal than the actually used t^tsTT. Perhaps the author 
would call it a “marattismo.’' Generally speaking, it would 
appear from the specimens of Konkani given by Burnell, 1 that 
the termination of the p.p. consists of nft, *ft, etc., added 
to the stem without an intermediate vowel, as “ sat ” 

(M. tT 3 %’ “fell” (M. tot), TTWt “remained” (M. 

and the like. 

The differences between Konkani and Marathi do not, I 
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think, entitle the former to he considered a distinct member of 
the Aryan group, hut rather a dialect of the latter, which has 
been subjected very largely to Dravidian influences. Parallel 
to it, on the opposite coast of India, is the Aryan spoken in 
Ganjam and Yizagapatam, which, though radically Oriya, has, 
nevertheless, been much Dravidianized by the influence of the 
Telugu which surrounds it. Both Ganjam Oriya and Kon- 
kani Marathi show traces of this influence not only in pro¬ 
nunciation, but even in structure. * There is much to be said on 
this subject, were this the proper place for it, and, from the 
known results in languages under our own eyes of Dravidian 
influences on Aryan speech, we might base considerations as to 
the probable extent and nature of those influences in former 
times. The subject would require a whole treatise to itself. 

§ 79. In Bengali no attempt is made to avoid hiatus, the 
verbs ending in vowels simply add the terminations without 
any change. Thus in “ go ” (pronounced Jd), makes— 
sixoulab. flvral. 

Aorist. i.utt 2 . -qTrtT 3.*rr*r i.^tt 2 -^rnft 

Present subjunctive ^TK7TT*T, and so on. 

Contraction, however, takes place in the 3 pi. of the aorist, 
as in *TR for (honO) for and in the familiar 

verb ^ “ give,” almost throughout; thus we have— 

£ IN GULAK. # PLURAL. 

Aor. I.f^ 2.f^J 3.%q. l.f^ 2. 3.^Vf 

Pres. etc. 

Pret. l.f^w 2 . 3.f^r. i.1^?rra 2.f^% 3.f^%sr 

Fut. l.f^? 2. 3.f^%. l.f^W 2.f^o^ 

contracted from etc., respectively. 

As a rule, however, though in ordinary speech many of the 
forms of steins in vowels are very much contracted, yet in 
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writing the full forms are always used. It is only in a few- 
very familiar words that the contractions arc admitted into the 
written style of the present day. The old poets, however, 
writing more freely and naturally, employ them frequently. 

Thus Bh&rat Chandra, f 5 ™ ^ “ Hc 

took Majumd&r along with him, having mounted him ona 
horse” (Mansingh, 417), where frWT is for fro ni ^ 

“to take ” So he constantly uses nrq for “says, ’ as 
tnfirqr mi^linvn w I “ The Kotwal laughing, says, 
Are you not. ashamed to say so ?” (Bidy&-S. 356), also ^ for 

as IT* IT* fti ** “^ s! alas! what 6hall I - 

say to fate?” (t&. 360), and for ^ aonst 3 sin S'- as ^ 
f~T vnwa “ Firrt having given how much 

pain, they give in between how much pleasure (i4. 3o9). 

The contractions admitted in Oriya are similar to those m 
Bangali, but tho language does not avoid the hiatus in any 
way and in both 0. and B. the terminations are almost 
universally preceded by short i, which does not combine with 
the preceding vowel, but in pronunciation often disappears 
altogether. Thus they say, O. WIJ “wilt thou eat." for 
T3TT g In a few words the vowel of the root has goneout, 
thus from «T “ go,” we have farf* “I will ior WHfri 
from vn “remain,” infin. for vrtl^T; however, 

retains its vowel, as VTlft, WT- Als0 a ” d 

retain their vowels everywhere except in the preterite, future, 

• » 

and infinitive. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE PARTICLE. 

CONTEXTS.—§ 80. Adverbs Nominal and Pronominal.—$ 81. Pronominal 
Adverbs op Time, Place, and Manner.—} 82. Adverbs ^Derived prom 
Nocns and Verbs.—} 88. Conjunctions.—} 84. Interjections —§ 85. 
Postpositions.—{ 86. Conclusion. 

§ 80. The seven languages are rich in adverbs, and haye a 
specially symmetrical range of pronominal adverbs, correspond¬ 
ing to tbe several classes of pronouns. The forms were given 
in Yol. II. pp. 336-38, in order to show tbeir analogy to the 
pronouns, but nothing was said in that place about their origin; 
it will now he necessary to consider them more closely. The 
pronominal adverbs may be at once assumed to have sprung 
from the pronouns to which they respectively correspond, by 
the incorporation of some noun indicative of time, place, 
manner, and the like. On the other hand, the adverbs which 
have no pronominal meaning are clearly derived from various 
cases of nouns, whether substantives or adjectives. Participles, 
also, in virtue of their seminominal character, are used ad¬ 
verbially, either in their original form, or with certain modifi¬ 
cations. Adverbs, therefore, may he divided into two classes, 
nominal and pronominal, with reference to their origin, and 
into three general categories of time, place, and manner, with 
reference to their meaning. To these must be added adverbs 
of confirmation and negation, and certain little helping words 
which are more adverbial in their nature than anything else. 
It is also to he noted that, while on the one hand simple nouns 
are often used adverbially, on the other hand, adverbs are 
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capable of being used as nouns -with postpositions after them, 
as in H. 7R aft ^TrT, lit. “the word of then,” i.e. “the matter 
that took place then,” i* yTSTlvpR “the kings of now,” 
i.e. “ those of the present day.” 

§81. (1). Pronominal adverbs of time.—The near demonstra¬ 
tive is H. "3R, G. M. 0. TJ%. All these hang to¬ 

gether, and are apparently compounds of the Skr. “ time,” 
with the type of the demonstrative "=* 1 , i;, or tj. The fuller 
form in 0 . shows this, it is Tjfl ^36, which is clearly the loca¬ 
tive case of a masculine %5T, literally, “ in so much time.” G. 
has prefixed a f, but many words in G. may be indifferently 
written with ? or there is, therefore, nothing organic about 
this letter when met with in this connection. In M. T£gi also 
the ^ seems to be somewhat anomalous. There are also, how¬ 
ever, many other forms for “ now ” in the various languages, 
which appear to be unconnected with ifar. 

Hindi is mostly, however, faithful to the type in ^; thus in 
Braj Marwari and still more clearly Bhojpuri 
which approaches to the 0. TJ%. The same type runs through 
all the pronominal forms, as 3R “whenever,” “then,” 
“when.” Bhojpuri TRy, Braj *rt, H3, The 

Skr. forms (T^T, appear in II. and in 

the dialectic forms, 51^1, ; as also etc., 

etc.; the forms with the palatal and labial vowels have, I 
think, arisen from the incorporation of the affirmative particle 
^ or ^ “ indeed,” of which more further on. 

Panjabi jnu, S. fT%, B. Tjrw^T, and a dialectic form in O. 
■ 3 ^ 711 , all meaning “now,” are to be referred, as the B. form 
clearly shows, to the Skr. vRT “ instant, moment.” For the 
rest of the series P. has 51^, 71^, S., however, has 

another type “how,” in which wo may, perhaps, see 

the Skr. “ time,” combined with the pronoun ftjpsj “ this; ” 
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for the other members of the series it has “ whenever,” 

"then,” qfofY “when f" which arise from the Skr. , 
etc., with the emphatic iff, which has changed the preceding 
vowel into the i which is so common in S. They also write 
«IT ft and ^ff as dialectic variations ; also art, Wt 0 >ut nol Hit)> 
where the ff of has suffered elision. 

G. has, besides fif, also , ff^ft, and for the rest SfaTT- 
^^ 7 ^, commonly contracted into sufy, etc., in which 

we see the Skr. “time.” Owing to the G. peculiarity in 
respect of initial f, we have also ’SjTnsrf, and with,a modernized 
form of Skr. “here,” ■’STSTTK (*R ^TT) "at this time,” 
“now.” 

JI. is consistent throughout TfofT, H5fT, In 

Old-M. forms Sfvfft, etc., occur, showing that the modem of 
vh is an inversion from 5 Iw. The suggested origin from Skr. 
^T, by aspirating the f and adding ^Slt, tho termination of 
the locative (Godbol, p. 75), is unsatisfactory. M. has also a 
series , etc., meaning “while,” “as long as,” which recalls 
H. Tr=r with inorganic anunasika. 

0. has the fuller forms, if§ 5 , etc., and if if explained 
above; the former is quite as frequently used as the latter, if 
not more so. “ Time is made for slaves,” and not for Oriyas. 

B. <sp$R, etc., uniformly, pronounced jdkhdn or j'6kMn6, 

etc. H. adds constantly iff for emphasis, as “now” 

gi>ff “ sometimes ” (fiffY), and with the negative sfijff 
*Tff “ never.” 

For tho indefinite pronominal adverb “ever,” “ sometimes,” 
the other languages have, P. ^f , S. frffY, 

G. M. B. graf, 0. . All these are re¬ 

peated to signify “sometimes,” as P. cfijfY, M. fwf. 

The above express definite or quiescent time ; for progressive 
time, whether past, as “ since,” or future “until,” the adverbs 
above given are used as nouns with case-affixes. Thus H. 

% “from now,” “henceforth,” % “thenceforth,” % 
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“ since when ?” % “from the time when,” or with the older 
affix'^ in the poets, as in 5tq">r TTR ^TTf? qr qrr% I “From the 
time when Ram married and came home” (Tulsi-R&m, 
Ay-k. 5), P. qff, S. 3rf|lTafr, qflfTqiT; where 

qit is probably a shortened form of aR^, an oblique from qsq, 
which we may connect with qrtq “ time,” as in fijqrc; “ now.” 
The long & or o of jadihd, jadiho, as contrasted with the i 
of qf'ift, seems to indicate an oblique form. G. gqiyiqY 
“ henceforth,” qrarr^qY, and apparently also syr^Eft', and the 
rest of the aeries. They also say 'ycJTTT qft “henceforth.” 
M. uses qq or qf^j, which are not pronominal. Neither B. 
nor 0. have special forms for this idea. 

T* express “until” in Old-H. Tqfq, qT, ^ft, in modem H. 
Wq, qqq, and qqi, are affixed to tho pronominal adverb, as in 
Ckund— 

qq wfq qre qq it 
qq qfq qq qfq qiq n 
qq qfq ft qrrcfr qff II 
qt qT?; q qrrq ii 

“ Till then, pain and poverty of body, 

Till then, my limbs were light (i.e. mean), 

So long as I came not to thee, 

And worshipped not at thy feet.—Pr.-R. i. 276. 

Here, as always in H., the negative has to be inserted, and 
we must translate qq qrfq by “ so long as.” This idiom is not 
peculiar to H., but is "found in many other languages. In 
modem Hindi qq qqi T[Tq q*C q?t qff qTT% “ So long as Ram 
comes not home,” i.e. “ imtil he comes,” and the same in P. 

S. has fqt or qqfalt “ up to this time,” qtqT or ftqfqrf 
“ up to that time,” where qrf, as explained in Yol. II. p. 298, 
is Skr. WTq, which, from meaning “in the place,” has grown 
to mean “up to.” qf, I suppose, is a contraction of qqq 
“ time.” 

(2). Pronominal adverbs of place.—See list in Yol. II. p. 336. 
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The Hindi series Tn?t, 3T?t, 7Tft, *ft, is composed of the 
pronominal bases with which we are justified in referring 
to Skr. ^ith ; thus 7T?t= «T?WT^. The dental is preserved in 
several dialectic forms (Kellogg, p. 265), as Marwari , ^snft, 
tt “here,” "3ft, etc., “there,” Avadhi Tff^TT, 'sftffnit, 5hoj- 
puri Trart, But the Braj T7T, is, I think, by 

Kellogg rightly referred to the Skr. series 'sspt, 7TH, etc. The 
Bundelkhandi fonn is probably only another way of pro¬ 
nouncing TJTT> as we find in Old-Bengali such words as latrrf 5 ! 
for (modem TiHTTTTT)- To sth&ne, also, are to be ascribed 
„ the P. forms etc. S. has not only etc., 

which muy come from HPT, fpii hut which agrees with P., 
and which is, I suspect, like fffHTSt “ one,” an instance 
of a ^ being put on to the front of a word without any etymo¬ 
logical cause. 

G. has various forms ’StTfT, fflf, Hlftort “here,” and 

the same variety through all the series. The adverbial part 
agrees with H. Shortened forms ^Tt, wt, WT, and even WT, 
(TT, Hit, are also in use. 

M. agrees closely with P. and S. in its series ifSj, Spf, etc., 
where the final anuswara, like that of Bhojpuri TTJTtC, preserves 
the n of siMne. But qfffj “where,” has the cerebral. 

0. having first made sthana into 7T, proceeds with the de¬ 
clension through its own affixes, and has thus a modem locative 
TTT. in T[3TT> The final ^ is often dropped, and LT37, 

¥ST, or even shortened IjfA, if? are used. B. uses irr%, 
which seems to como from WITH on the analogy of Ta>ft = Htvi 
(Yar. iii. 14) and (ib. iii. 15). For “where,” 

however, it has a more regular form ^t?TT, in older Bengali 
as Trn: HtHIH “Where shall I 

find a female saint like her?” (Bharat, Bidya-S. 399), where 
the final TI for if is a relic of the e of sth&ne. We also find 
fHT and fspRI “ here,” etc. 
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In the case of the adverbs of this group, as in those of time, 
the case-affixes are used, as H. % “ from where P ” 

“whence?” G. ^srnTT^ft “hence,”P.“whenccP” Butthis 
practice is only in force to imply motion from a place. To 
expihss motion towards a place a separate set is used. 

In classical H. the adverbial element is , as W 
“hither,” “thither.” The dialectic forms are very 

various. Bhojpuri has ipify, , as also etc.; in 

eastern Behar one hears TpiTO and many others. Kellogg 
quotes also incurious form from Itiwrt Uf or 

If we take the original of all these forms to be vy, that 
is a word of many meanings both in Skr. and II.; but I am 
disposed to connect the series with M. TiftT “face,” G. 
id., a diminutive from Skr. so that the older adverbial 
element would be as in Bhojpuri, whence vf, which 

would, by a natural process, glide into and tPC- For the 
RiwA form I can suggest no origin. 

The S. and M. forms seem to be connected, and with them I 
would associate the common 0. expressions T£ “ in this di¬ 
rection,” “hither” (^ft etc.), which are loca¬ 

tives, and If '3TO, ©to., “from this place,” “hence,” which 
are ablatives. The Sindhi adverb, as usual in that language, is 
written in a dozen ways, but the simplest form is “ hither,” 
and irft “ hence,” which, like 0., are respectively locative and 
ablative. Marathi has what is apparently a fuller form 
“ hither,” locative, where the adverbial portion is gr? “a side,” 
said to be from Skr. “ hip, loin.” It has also an ablative 
series “ hence.” May we not here throw out a crumb 

for our Non-Aryan brethren ? There is a long string of words 
in our seven languages of the type adda, and our Sanskrit 
dictionaries give V^ST^ “to join,” also “to stop.” On the 
other hand, Telugu has ikkada “here,” ikkadiki “hither,” 
which looks very like M. ikade. So, also, in Telugu akkada 
“ there.” All the Dravidian languages have a root add, which, 
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in various forms, lias a range of meanings such as “to be near,” 
“ close,” “ to cross,” “ to stop,” and the like. They may have 
borrowed from the Aryans, or the Aryans from them. It by no 
means follows, as the opposite party always assume, that when 
a word is common to both groups, it must have been origilially 
Dravidian. In the 0. expression is a noun meaning 
“direction,” and is used in that sense independently of its 
adverbial employment with the pronoun. 

(3). Pronominal adverbs of manner.—The Hindi series ^f, 
wff, (iff, etc., and for the near demonstrative and interrogative 
respectively softened forms ^ and vary very little in the 
* dialects. Harwari has “thus,” and, together with 

Braj and Mewari, has the far demonstrative, which is wanting 
in the classical dialect, Tf or Mewari adds ^ and *TT, as 
T’n “ thus,” which Kellogg looks on as from Skr. and 
JTJT respectively, and rightly so; for even in classical H. we have 
“how?” and in Chand and the poets or (%) are 
added to all this pronominal series at will. 

The older form of this group is still preserved in the Purbi 
form or fwfa, fnfit- Chand has both this series and 
the modem one in as frfa ^^TfT I “Thus the 

Rishi was absorbed in thought” (Pr.-R. i. 48), <*ff ^VTT 
HJTH!} II Wf Trf*T WW II “ Thus this story is proved, o* 

learned folk know ” (ib. xiii. 5), I 

I “ K ing Prithiraj, rejoicing, thus (tma) led away 
Padm&vati,” (ib. xx. 35), WR I “flow can one 

go there?” (ib. i. 90). Tulsi Das has faffa, etc., as in 
<T*T tJRH fsrfJT “Her body was in a sweat, she 

trembled as a plantain-tree (trembles).”—Ram. Ay-k. 131. 

M. may be excluded, as it has no series of this type, but 
merely the neuter of the adjective pronoun, as u%‘, <flf. 
All the other languages have closely allied words. B. TJJPT, 
TT*T?f, TT*TH, “thus,” Swr, etc. ; the first two are nomi¬ 
natives, tho last two locatives. 0. trirffT, locatives; also 
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H the pronominal type, with a postposition. Gr. TfH, ifar, 
where the termination has been lost, also for demonstrative 
WU. This series is sometimes written ssm, sre, but 
is the more common, as in gitfa VI35 *ft «n 

U “The fame of Nala was spread abroad, as spread 
the rays of the sun ” (Prem&nand in ii. 71). 

Next in order comes the Old-Purbi H. etc., and, with 
the nasal weakened, probably through an intermediate form 
, and change of the semivowel to its vowel, P. ^35 and 
aiu.n, and t^e full series fa**, f?T3f, as well as one 

without the t, 3ns, etc., to which is allied H. sift, eto., 
for f3T3. S. rejects the labial element in iffal, and 
the jest of the series. 

In this instance B. and 0. preserve the fuller forms, and the 
other languages fall away by degrees, in the order given above. 
The whole group points, in my opinion, clearly to a type in 
or This is still more clearly seen by comparing the pro¬ 
nominal adjective of quality in B. and 0. for 

ZTwft is the regular Prakrit form of the masc. just as 
is of in Skr. It is true that the existing Skr. series means 
rather quantity than manner, thus— 

“ SO much,” 

fareni “ how much ? ” 

so much,”’ 

“ as much as.” . 

But the affixes mat and vat imply possession, and thus naturally 
pass over into the idea of manner. It seems that we have in 
the modem group this affix added to the ordinary range of 
pronominal types, and thus a formation of a later kind, rather 
than a direct derivation from the Skr. Kellogg’s suggestion of 
a derivation from a Skr. series in tha, of which only ittham and 
kat/iam are extant in the classical writings, fails to account for 
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the Old-Turbi and G. forms, as well as for those in B. and 0. 
Also the S. form seems to be more naturally referred to an 
earlier emana, through man, than to ittham, unless, indeed, we 
regard the anusw&ra as inserted to fill the hiatus left by elision 
of tth. S. does, undoubtedly, insert anusw&ra to fill a hihtus; 
but as the cognate languages have a just where the anuswara 
in S. occurs, it is more natural to regard the one as a weakening 
of the other, and the final anusw&ra in H. and P. as the same, 
pushed one syllable forwards, so that H. wf would be for an 
older form fsfa. As the change, whatever it was, was com¬ 
pleted before our earliest writer Chand’s days, there is no 
actual proof forthcoming. 

e 

§ 82. Adverbs derived from nouns and verbs.—Under this 
head may be classed certain words such as those given in 
YoL II. p. 296, which aro either postpositions or adverbs, 
according to the connection in which they are used. In either 
case they are, by derivation, locative cases of nouns. Some are 
peculiar to one or two languages, while others are common, in 
one form or another, to the whole group. I do not, of course, 
undertake to give them all, but only a selection of those most 
commonly used, so as to show the practice of the languages in 
this respect. There are, for instance, H. “ before,” and 
“ behind,” which are used adverbially in the sense of 
“ formerly ” and “ afterwards ” respectively, that is, with 
reference to time, and in this sense take, like the pronominal 
adverbs, the case-affixes, as “ the former matter,” 

lit. “ the matter of formerly,” ^ jf ^£* 11 “ I 

will not tell tho suffering that followed,” lit. “the suffering 
of afterwards.” So also with “below,” and tho other 
words given at Vol. II. p. 296. 

Strictly referring to time definite are H. “to-day,” 
P. vaf, S. etc. (Vol. I. p. 327), from Skr. ; also 
H. from Skr. “dawn.” This word has two meanings, 
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it is used for both “ yesterday ” and “ to-day.” In rustic H. 
we have the forms WFf, gfTf%, , and (see Yol. I. 
p. 350). As the Skr. means only “ dawn ” in general, it is 
used in the moderns in the double sense, but in cases where the 
meaifing might not be clear from the context, a word meaning 
past is employed when “yesterday” is intended, and a word 
meaning future when “ to-morrow ” is implied. It also takes 
case-affixes, as efi* wt *t “He was wounded in 

yesterday's battle,” but aft «r?TY * WW «PTT “ H I 
shall be wounded in to-morrow’s battle.” G. giT%, S. efiw?, 
*iTw^, M. ^rt*. 

So also are used the following :—Skr. tjy^r^ “ the day after 
to-morrow.” In the modems it has also the sense “the day 
before yesterday,” as H. TjTYff, and dialects n^ff, UYtff, *y¥. 
P. *y*T, S. trfYS, seem to be used only in the first 

meaning. G. tl^, M. ttY^T- 0. has qY always in combi¬ 
nation with f^r, and where the sentence does not of itself 
sufficiently indicate the meaning, they add the words “ gone ” 
and “coming” to express it move clearly, *lrf YY “the 
day before yesterday,” and *1Y f^I “the day after 

to-morrow.” 

H. goes a step further still, and has rTTYt “ three days ago,” 
or “three days hence,” where the first syllable is probably 
Skr. f% “three.” Similarly S. TTtYfi but also with rejection of 
initial <T, . Kellogg quotes dialectic forms in H. ^Y*H> 

rTYt- In H. w<? have even a still further *TYTf “four 
days ago,” which is rarely, however, used, and the initial of 
which, I conjecture, comes from as though it were for 
qpq 7TY^f “ another day (besides) three days ago.” 

H. *%Y “early,” “betimes,” and ^?Y> or more usually ^RY 
“ late,” are Skr. * and qt, compounded with q*T respectively. 
S. *%Y and ^RY, also besides the adjectivally used forms 
*%Yt and flc(TYt, as well as In this sense is also used 

H. *qriY> 0- and B. id.; in O. it is frequently used in 
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the sense of "early in the morning,” also “early to-morrow 
morning,” as 'srfsr VTr<.4 wff fa* “ To-day we 

shall not be able to go, we will go early to-morrow morning.” 
H. here uses conjunctive participle of rTS’TT "to break,” 
as we should say “at break of day;” also “d£wn” 
is used in H. and 0., in B. for “ at dawn ; ” where G. has 
M. ^3TT (Skr. “sunrise”). Common also is Skr. 
TTHT^, B. id., G. of which the Oriyas make TJTfT^ "at 

dawn;” in Eastern Bengal one hears trr£T. The H. is 
probably connected with the Skr. V»TT in some ijny not very 
clear. G. has a curious word JToEtT^ “at dawn,” probably 
connected with JTdgd “to meet,” and, like Skr. indi¬ 
cating the meeting of darkness and light. r 

“Rapidly,” “quickly,” “at once.”—This idea is expressed 
by derivatives of the Skr. v'^T, principally from the p.p.p. 

"which is used adverbially already in Skr. The forms 
are: H. Tjt*, M. *3, G. ^CcT, <TT*> S. 0. B. 

^fXTT. M. has a peculiar word 53“at once, quickly,” 
Skr. (v'W “to cut”) “a minute,” M. “to flash, 

twitch, move quickly.” It is not found in any other language. 
Commoner, however, is H. “quick!” reduplicated 
M. S. Sjfzxrfz tind 0. *3Z, B. SjfZ, 

from Skr. “Immediately” is also expressed in M. by 

fTc^rra, 0. and B. TTd. TfCjTrt, but these are pedantic. H. P. M. 
and S. have also a word ’sraT.ra; II. also “ suddenly,” 

“unexpectedly,” corresponding to which’is G. 
pointing to a derivation from u and vf^fT “to think,” though 
I am disposed also to remember Skr. H. ’sffat, in this 

connection. 0. and B. use literally ablative of Skr. £3, 

meaning “by force.” It is used generally of sudden and 
forcible action, but also in sentences where no force, only sur¬ 
prise, or a sudden fright, occurs. Similarly in H. and G. 
" all of a sudden,” M. TJSTn^, are used. 

Among adverbs of place, considerable divergences exist, each 
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language having a large stock of words peculiar to itself, in 
addition to those which are common to the whole group. 
Sindhi is rich in words of this class, most of which are of some¬ 
what obscure origin. Thus we find a small group with the 
typichl ending in x as “opposite,” “near,” 

■^Tl Fs O diminutive of the preceding. Peculiar to S. is also 
“near,” with its diminutive “accompanied 

by,” 0. 5ff\TT, is by Trumpp referred to Skr. 5ETT§ “ with,” and 
“near,” to probably correctly. See the remarks 

on the postposition % in Vol. II. p. 274, and on the Nepali 
ablative in ftTTT, "Vol. II. p. 235. From adverbs with the 
affixes ^srrpfp and ’SITvft are formed certain adjectives which may, 
in tJ^eir turn, be again used adverbially as well as adjectively, 
that is, they may either stand alone uninflected, or may agree 
with a substantive in gender and number. Thus— 


“ on this side,” 
^5} “ in front,” 
Tfrr;% “behind,” 

“ upon,” 

« in,” 


somewhat on this side.” 
■•WUlit “somewhat in front.” 
Tfr^rrff “ somewhat behind.” 
JfVnifT “ somewhat higher op.” 


wrfr 

tfsrnct 


“somewhat inside.” 


This last word recalls the old poetic Hindi trjtT used in 
Chand (see Yol. II. p. 293). They may also take the feminine 
ending as wrff, 

Simple ablatives or locatives of nouns are also used ad¬ 
verbially, as— 

} “ from behind,” abl. of lfr3 “ the rear.” 

“ from behind,” „ trfj “ the back.” 


1 Trumpp, Sindhi Grammar, p. 386. 
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from upon,” 
id. 


abl. of “ the be«d.” 
]oc. of id. , 


*rr5f “ nt all,” 

“ completely,” 


?rr3J "place.” 

“ capital,” “ stock-in-trade.” 


id. 


w*' 

“ before,’ 1 

id. 


abl. of id. 


loc. of ?Tii^ “ beginning.” 
abl. of id. 

" on the other side,” loc. of m^i “ the other side.” 
^nrt" from the other side,” abl. of id. * 

“ withio,” 

^ j “ from within,” 

) 

loc. of " the midst.’ 


loc. of “ the inside.” 
abl. of id. 


“in the midst,” 
—> . 

T3 ) 

~ (“ #t all »” 

" below,” 

^3T “from below,” 


„ f ^ “ the core.” 

„ “the bottom.” 

abl. of id. 


Sindhi thus preserves the case-endings more strictly than the 
other languages. The latter mostly take the Prakrit locative, 
or ablative, and entirely reject the terminations. 

Hindi has ^RtT “ elsewhere,” Skr. fvRrz “ near,” also 

(dialectically if?j and ?fa^); "on the other side,”' 
“within," Skr. TrffT, «TTfT “outside,” Skr. ?rf^, 

and others • 

M., like S., has ?nvt, hut in the sense of “before,” also 
“befoi-e,” iq^rrs “beyond,” qr; “above," “near,” which 
are peculiar to itself. In the other languages there is nothing 
deserving special mention ; the subject has already been treated 
in VoL II. p. 296. 

Adverbs of manner.—While the adverbs of place, being also, 
in their nature, postpositions, and as such used to form cases, do 
not call for special mention, adverbs of manner are not so used, 
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and it is to them that the term adverb, in its more special 
sense, correctly applies. Such words as Age “before,” plchhe 
“behind,” and the others, may, indeed, be properly regarded 
as adverbs when they are used alone, but when in conjunction 
with houns, they become true postpositions, giving to the rela¬ 
tions of the noun a more extended application. Adverbs of 
manner, on the other hand, are, for the most part, adjectives 
used adverbially, and this practice is common in all Aryan 
languages. In Sindhi, which preserves distinctions obliterated 
in the other languages, adjectives may, as pointed out above, be 
used adverbially by being undcclined, or, in their true use as 
adjectives, by agreeing with the subject in gender and case. 
Thu^, to quote the instances given by Trumpp : 1 

^rfsnfrt »rri it ^ 

“By chance one mouse made a hole near that granary.” 

Here ochito-l is an adjective in the nom. sing. masc. with 
emphatic t, and although by the accident of the construction it 
is in the same case as the subject kue “ a mouse,” yet it is evi¬ 
dently used adverbially. 

TTfgff ST* ITT 5TP5T ftt JTT3 

“ Then having shed tears much, having wept much, his mother 

roturnod.” 

Here gfiano is an adjective in the nom. sing, masc., and 
clearly does not agree with m&u “ mother,” which is feminine; 
it must be regarded as used adverbially. • 

Jlf^T •n'lfti'di TTST Tnrf«T 

“ The winds strike hot, the days bum fiercely.” 

In this sentence I do not think we should regard the 
adjectives as used adverbially ; “ winds,” is a noun in the 

nom. pL fern, and “ hot ” agrees with it, so also 


1 Sindhi Grammar, p. 386. 
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“ days,” is nom. sing. masc. and "3T5T “ fierce, excessive ” (Skr. 
f3), agrees with it; so that we might more literally translate, 
“ the hot winds sti-ike, the fierce days burn.” 

In Marathi and Gujarati also, where adjectives have the 
full range of three genders, they are often made to agre<f with 
the noun in constructions, where in English they would he used 
adverbially. When intended to be adverbially used, they stand 
in the nom. sing, neuter, ending in M. and ^ G. In Bengali 
and Oriya, where no gender exists, it is impossible to draw the 
same line of distinction, and this remark applies also to that 
numerous class of adjectives in Hindi and Panjabi, as also in 
«■ all the other languages, which are indeclinable, or which, ending 
in mute a, do not vary their terminations. Those adjectives in 
H. and P. which end in a masc. and i fem., when used ad¬ 
verbially, stand in the former gender and do not vary with 
the noun. 

§ 83. Conjunctions.—In Hindi the common word for “and ” 
is Old-II. from Skr. ^trt; “ other.” In B. 

and 0. it loses the final consonant, B. , sft, 0. ^^ 3 . In B., 
however, l£5f, pronounced ebong, is very common; and 
“ also.” P. often shortened into H, probably from Skr. 

“at the end,” “afterwards,” as well as (^jqr). 
S. ^5T3, ^^ or in which tlie fondness of S. for the 
i-sound comes out. G. uses generally rtETT literally “then.” 
It has besides x? and for “ also,” which belong to the group 
from G. shortened %, I am disposed to connect 

with P. and ascribe to Skr. In the former case the 

H has been lost, in the latter the «T. It may, however, be 
allied to M. “and,” from Skr. “other.” In 

all the languages, however, the shorter conjunction ^ is in use, 
side by side with the words given above. The ordinary Skr. 
^ has left no descendants. The Gipsies use ie or ta, which 
agrees with P., also «, which is Persian J. 
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“Also.”— H. qt, Ski - . qrfq fij, Pr. fq f^. The various steps 
from qrfq downwards are all retained in S. fq, fq, f»r (for 
faff), and >fY. The other forms tpg, igrfw. fdftr, are from Skr. 
qqy “again,” and show a gradual change from the u to the t, in 
accordance with S. proclivities. P. qr§o means literally " near 
to,” locative of qT35 “near.” G. tittj, meaning also “but,” is 
from' qqy • B. uses qjf, and 0. f»T. 

“ But ” is very frequently expressed even in Hindi by the 
Arabic words %fqq qqfq <l£Jj , and Persian iU; 
and in the other languages also. . Pure Sanskrit are qyq and 
tvg, as well as q <tji (Skr. qy). In Hindi qy (Skr. q^) is 
also used, and in P., which also uses qjqy, and a strange form 
in the initial syllable of which we may recognize an in¬ 
corporation of the near demonstrative pronoun, so that it means 
“rather than this.” P. has also qqqf, qqf, probably cor¬ 
ruptions of jL *. Peculiar to P. and S. are the forms P. 

S. fqT, tfqf, and emphatic qqfy and “but rather.” 

These are ablatives from , and the idiom may be paralleled 
by our English phrase “ on the other hand.” S. has also qy 
“ but,” and qqj, in which latter it agrees with G. It also uses 
qqfy, having added a final i to G. and 31., in addition 
to quri. use also qyq, 0. fqi«a and qy, B. fqqj and q^- 

“Or.”—H. qT, qqqT, which are Skr., with q for q. The 
Arabic qt b is very common, and commoner still is fq, 
probably shortened from Skr. fqqT- This fq is colloquially 
common in.nearly all the languages. G. writes it ifi, where 
e is short. M. lengthens the vowel and retains the nasalization 
qff, also using qjqqT, as does G. P. qq<rr, and qT- S. q 
and qif. B. uses several varieties of fqqr, as fqiqT, fqqi, fq, 
and qr, also qfqqT- O. the same. 

“If.”—Skr. qf^, generally pronounced and written qf^, is 
universal. H. shortens it into q^ and ^ (= qy;, with loss of 
and qt, by rejection of final i, and ^ goes out, its place 
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being supplied by ^ and^; thus 5f^ = 3re = 5ni = Wt- Persian 
J\ is also very common. P. 5| and 5fqrc\ This last in¬ 
troduces f°r ^ifr; “having done.” S. %. 

“Although.”—Skr. TRlfq is used in B. 0., also in H., but 
more common is “if even.” P. has JTT^f, literally *one 

may think,” or “it may seem.” B. also uses srf^ “if 
even.” S. <ft%, <ff%, somotimes with ^ prefixed, if ?ft%; 
this, too, is literally “if even,” for alone is used to mean 
“either,” “even,” and is apparently really the correlative <ff 
(?T^= 7 rf 3 [) w ith a diminutive affix. It is not ^j>und in the 
other languages. G. sft qrj “ but if.” In all cases there is a 
' correlative; thus to H. 5 pf or aft »ft answers eft or 7 ft 
“ then,” or “ even then; ” to P. answers Ht ; to G.sft 
t^T, answers 7 ft tnu, and so in all. In B. and 0., as in written 
H., the correlative is Skr. TRnfh “ yet.” 

“ Because.”—H. wfas literally “ for why.” B. and O. use 
Skr. qrrtUT “cause,” and if fg or if ?gqi. Gr. 7TTZ, probably 
Skr. 7TTfa%, which is also sometimes used in 0. in the sense of 
“ only,” “ merely,” “ for the simple reason that.” Gf. has also 
“for why,” and shorter qrt^. S. 3refT, where the 
last syllable is for STTf “ for ” (see Yol. II. p. 260). S. also uses 
a string of forms with WT “ why ? ” as EfTsff, g>T 5TTT» and 
<TT, ^t ^T- The correlatives “ therefore,” etc., take the rf 
form “etc.” 

These instances may suffice to show the general principles on 
which the -languages proceed in forming their conjunctions. 
There is, as in other respects, a general similarity of process, 
accompanied by variations of development. 

§ 84. Interjections.—The various spontaneous or involun¬ 
tary sounds, some of them hardly articulate, by which sudden 
emotions are expressed, are scarcely susceptible of rigid scien¬ 
tific analysis in any language. Everywhere we find ha! ho ! 
or ah ! oh ! and the like. Surprise, fear, disgust, delight, and 
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other sentiments are often displayed by grunts, shakes, turns 
of the head, or movements of the hands, and among the people 
of India the hands play so large a part in conversation that 
they may almost be said to speak for themselves. It is only 
the Englishman who can converse with his hands in his 
pockets. 

In Hindi the principal interjections are ?, xfr, ’Snff, 

“ Ho! ” or “ Oh ! ” % is used to superiors, as % “ 0 

incarnation of justice! ” which is the common method of ad¬ 
dressing a Upgistrate or Judge, % tw “ 0 Lord! ” % fqfiT “0 
father ! ” ft, ^fifr, and have no special tone of respect or 
disrespect. Sorrow is shown by fTTJ, fT fT, 

“ aljis ! ” whence the common cry of native suitors, or persons 
applying to a ruler for redress, literally “ twice alas! ” 

One often hears dohae khudatcand, dohae Angrez Bahadur, 
which is as much as to say “ grant me justice,” or “listen to 
my complaint.” Others are “ fie! ” tJU “ hush! ” 3HJ, 

“ah!” a cry of pain; ^ Vf disgust; f<T an 

expression with a suspicion of indelicacy about it, like too 
many of the native ejaculations, meaning “begone,” and at 
times with a menacing tone “ how dare you ? ” I suspect the 
word now spelt f rf was originally fZ from fZ^TT “to go away,” 
“be stopped,” and the feminine genitive of ^“thou,” is 
explained by such filthy expressions as f(T “thy mother.” 
Two men are quarrelling, and one says to the other “ &h, terl 
m&,” “ oh thy mother.”* The person addressed at once under¬ 
stands that some gross and filthy insult to his mother is in¬ 
tended, for indiscriminate foul abuse of each other’s female 
relations is a favourite weapon with the natives of India. 
Thus the innocent word <TT«IT or lypSTT “ brother-in-law,” has 
become the lowest term of abuse in these languages, the obscene 
imagination of the people immediately grasping the idea in¬ 
volved in this assumption of relationship. 

Panjabi has mostly the same as Hindi. A very favourite 

is 


vox.. UI. 
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interjection of surprise with Panjabis, though it is also used by 
the other languages, is TT? . and doubled TT? TT?- The simple- 
minded Panjabi says “ w&h! w&h! ” to every new thing he 
sees, and this favourite exclamation helps to form the once 
terrible war-cry of the fighting Sikhs, “ t cAh w&h ! fatih 
guruji! ” 

All the other languages have these common interjections, 
several of which are also Persian or Arabic more or less cor¬ 
rupted. Thus the Persian ^b Jli. shad bash, “ be joyful! ” is 
used everywhere as a term of encouragement, “„well done! ” 
and is used to stimulate workers to increased efforts, to express 
approbation, or to kindle flagging courage. It appears mostly 
without the j, as shab&sh, shabdshe, sabas, according tch the 
language in which it is used. 

A few special remarks are due to a very widespread word 
which is claimed by the Non-Aryan writers, ^ or 
This is used to call inferiors, to rebuke impertinence, in scold¬ 
ing or quarrelling, and in most languages takes also a feminine 
form Dr. Caldwell shows 1 that this word is 

also in use in the Dravidian group, and is there understood to 
mean “0 slave!” Hemachandra, however (ii, 201), knows 
it as used in addressing (sambh&shane), and in dalliance 
(ratikalahe). For reproach (kshepe) he prescribes I do 
not dispute the Non-Aryan origin of this word, but it must 
have found its way into Aryan speech at a very early date, and 
has theref to a great extent, lost its sense of rebuke, for it is 
often used merely to call attention, and in friendly conde¬ 
scension to an inferior, and there has sprung up beside it a 
form ’Slif, used also in the same tone. The interchange of ^ 
and ^ need cause no difficulty, being, especially in early 
writers, extremely common. There does not appear to be 
any Sanskrit origin for this word, and the fact that in the 


1 Dravidian Comparative Grammar, p. 440 (first edition). 
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Dravidian group it can be traced to a definite meaning, is one 
which carries great weight. 

In 0. and B. ^ is only used in calling males; when address¬ 
ing females, 0. uses and B. Thus 0. ’3JRT 'jft, *TT 
“ Come along, mother, let us go to the bazar; ” 
B. *?T “ The lady entreats, * hear me, oh 

my mother'” (Bh&rat, Yid.-S. 338). nff, are also used 
in B. in contempt or reproof. Both these words seem to be 
fragments of from Skr. sffcjj in the sense of “person,” 

the word or being used to indicate the women of 

the speaker’s family, and especially his wife, whom it is not 

considered proper to speak of directly. 

* 

§ 85. It is necessary to revert to the subject of postpositions, 
although they were partially discussed in Yol. II. p. 295, 
because in that place they wore regarded in only one of their 
two aspects, namely, as factors in the declensional system. 
Hero they must be looked at as parts of speech, corresponding 
to prepositions in the western Aryan, languages. 

In Hindi, in addition to the postpositions mentioned in 
Yol. II., may be cited as very common the following, some of 
which are also used as adverbs. Thus “ without ” (Skr. 

is used as a postposition with the genitive case, as vn; % 
“ outside the house,” or even without the genitive sign, 
as ?TC ^TfTC “ outside the door.” So also PTY “ across,” “ on 
the other side of,” is very commonly used with the direct form 
of the noun in the phrase TTTT “ across the river,” “ on the 
other side of the river.” So also “with,” “accompanied 
by,” as ?TTJirr “ accompanied by his peers and pala¬ 
dins,” the meaning of the postposition from + ^TT + ^ 
requires this construction. 

“ in,” “ in the middle of,” “ at the end of ” (Skr. 
“ “ear to,” “ at the house of ” (Skr. qrf), flir 
“with,” “by means of,” ft “at,” “at the house of” 
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(SkT. ^TP*),' are also colloquially common, both with and with¬ 
out the sign of the genitive, hut more frequently with it. 

Panjabi has “near,” literally, “in the bosom of,” ejftasf 
“from the side of,” “in,” which is the regular sign of the 
locative, HIT “on the other side,” and TTT “on both sides” 
(of a river, valley, etc.), as well as the Hindi words given above. 

The postpositions in Sindhi are more numerous, and are 
divided, more clearly than in the other languages, into two 
classes, those which are added direct to the oblique form of the 
noun, and those which are added to the genitive. Of the 
• first class arc or kyfy “ on,” “ leaning on ” (Skr. »yy), 
where in H. HT rather means “ full,” as HT “ a full fcos ; ” - 
Htfl and (frftj “up to,” which Trumpp regards as an emphatic 
locative from HT? “end;” 3ft, fsfal, sffqi, fsnj, “like ” (Skr. 
W) ; ?t, It?, % “ towards,” with an ablutive form ^??t 
“from the direction of” (perhaps from Skr. fyqj, 

“without” (Skr. ; Ht, HTO, “with ” (Skr. ; cf. 

B. *5|). 

S. HVTt “ along with,” H. WVT and “ with,” 0. HVT or 
gvn “together with,” “all taken together,” from Skr. 
HTTTH;, according to Trumpp and othere, but the 0. usage 
seems to refer rather to Skr. yni, in the sense of “ com- 
pleted.” 

S. “up to,” “till” (Skr. H^rr), P. *ff and ap¬ 
pears occasionally to be used as a postposition, and one or two 
others of less importance complete the list. 

1 Platts (Grammar, p. 19.5), from whom I take this list, is the first writer to give 
the real origin and moaning of this word, which I, in common with most of my 
couutrrmen, had hitherto confounded with ytihao “here.” There was no need for 
Platts to be so very dogmatic and arrogant about this and ono or two similar small 
discoveries. He should try to hear the weight of his stupendous erudition more 
meekly. We mny he thankful, however, to him for condescending to make a few 
mistakes occasionally, to bring himself down to our level. Such are the remarkable 
bit of philology in note 1, page 164, and his remarks on the intransitive in notes to 
pp. 171. 174. He who undertakes to correct others, should be quite sure he is right 
himself first. 
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Of the second class are ettsjt, ?T?£, ^[T?ff “without,” P. 
TT?I. ^Tlff id. This rather means “owing to the absence of,” 
as in the passage quoted by Trumpp, <TT»t H’RTT 

^iqiCT =rrjff “Then they were considered by the hero as 

thorAs in the absence of his friend.” It is probably connected 
with Skr. V in the sense of being bound or impeded. fq«1T 
“ without ” (Skr. fqqr), is also common in H. P. B. and 0. 
In M. f%«TT, and G. fq?TT and ^TT (icinu, icana). 

S. and vf*; “for the soke of,” correspond to H. P. f^rij, 
and are used like it, either with or without the genitive par¬ 
ticle ; but in S. the meaning is the same in both cases, while in 
H. it differs; thus “ for that reason,” but 

“ far the sake of him.” 

While in the other languages the postpositions, when not 
used as case-signs, are almost invariably joined to the genitive 
with the masculine oblique case-sign, in Sindhi they may take 
the ablative or accusative. Thus wgj “in front,” may take 
the accusative. It is probably like 0. “ in the first 

place,” or with a negative ^(T^t “ not at all,” “ at no time; ” 

thus 7I5TT literally “ to begin with, he did not go 

there,” that is to say, “ he never went there at all,” locative 
of Skr. “beginning.” 

within,” Skr. , sfaT, but more probably from Persian 
“ near to,” \lTT.t “apart, without,” “for the 
sake of,” contracted from 3RTT$b “upon,” loc. of ??vff 
“head,” qiSj “like to,” inf! “near to,” are also used in the 
same way. 

In Marathi, besides the postpositions which are exclusively 
employed in forming cases, there are sorao which are added 
direct to the oblique form of the noun, and others which 
require the genitive case-sign. 

Of the former kind are WT “on” (Skr. ^qTO> which is 
generally written as one word with the noun, as “ on 
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the house,” 'a^rfar; “till to-morrow.” A longer form is q<?n, 
which is declined as an adjective, generally meaning “up.” 
Others are WC “ out,” ^lt<T “ in,” “ at,” “by means 
of,” TT^T “ without,” “ about,” “ concerning,” literally 

“in the matter (of),” JTR “behind,” “formerly,” p? “before,” 
“in future,” “under.” 

There is nothing specially worthy of note in the remaining 
languages which do not vary from Hindi very widely, either in 
the words they use, or in the manner of using them. 

§ 86. The survey of the seven languages is here ended; the 
c thinness of matter and illustration, in some respects, is due to 
the want of material, the difficulty of procuring books, amHhe 
absence of persons who might be consulted. Others, who enjoy 
greater advantages in these respects, will, in future times, 
supplement and supersede much that is defective and erroneous 
in this outline. Amru’lkais sings— 

itMju .wiLt.4. \jZl\ L* j 

JT 'ij 
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The Roman numeral indicates the volume, and the Arabic 
numeral the page. Only those words are here given which 
form the subject of some discussion, or illustrate some rule. A 
hyphen before a word indicates that it is a termination. 

Note. —When the anuswara precedes a strong consonant, it 
is not the nasal breathing, but the nasal letter of the varga of 
that consonant, and is therefore the first element in a mixed 
nexus. It must be looked for at the end of each varga. 


-a'iij, ii. 167 

aiina, i. 193 

anin, ii. 311 

agvali, i. 254; ii. 29 

ass, uqsu (agga), ii. 174 

ansu, aosun (a$ru), i. .357; ii. 

193 

-aghi, ii. 223 
ankri, i. 134 
-ak, ii. 29, 111 
aka, ii. 345 
aka<t, ii. 102 

akadait, it. 
nkatar, ii. 346 
akate, ii. 
akara, i. 260 


akavkn, ii. 345 
akkh, i. 309 ; ii. 173 
akshi, ii. 
ak hi, ii. 

agnru, agare, ii. 296 
agnro, ii. ii. 101 
nga]S, ib. 

agaii, ii. 296 „ 

agiar, i. 260 ; ii. 134 
agio, ii. 296 
agun, i. 172 
agunls, ii. 136 
aguniko, ii. 115 

agg, aggi, agi (agni), L 300; ii. 
52, 218 

aggaii, aggadu, ii. 297 
agrn, ii 288, 296 
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agla, ii. 101 
auk, ii. 120 
ankadt, ii. 
anka, iii. 68 
ankur, ii. 232 
aukhadl, ii. 120 
ankhi, ii. 173 
ong, ii. 121 
angona, ii. 17 
angam, i. 129; ii. 289 
angiya, ii. 121 
angnrijaim, iii. 71 
an gull, i. 134 
- anglatutno, ii. 288 
acharaj, i. 136, 349 
acharat, ii. 

acho, achchbo, achchhu, ii. 12 
Vachh, aclichh (as), iii. 180 
achhani, ii 80 

achckliario, achchhero, ii. 286 

achlii, iii. 185 

aju, ajj, ajja, i. 327 

anjali, i. 252 

anjhu, i. 357 

-at, ii. 67 

at&k, ii. 31, 51 _ 

ataknu, ib. 

ata, atari, ii. 120 

atka, ii. 63 

ntkana, ii. 31 

atkelo, aikhelo, ii. 96 

attli, i. 315"; ii. 133 

althi (nsthi), i. 317 

attMrak, ii. 134 

athavanuk, ii. 44 

a^hul, atkals, i. 253 

athavnn, ii. 141 

a^and, adnncn, ii. 20 

a (Jot, ndutya, ii. 53, 88 

adavanuk, ii. 44 

adahan,iL 134 


a<Jiyel, ii. 96 
a<Jt, adlch, ii. 144 
adhat (aphnt), ii. 53 
a<jbail, ii. 96 

adhul (arhal), ii. 144 ^ 

ndhar, ii. 134 
-an, ii. 166 

anda, an den (anda), ii. 8 
andada, ii. 120 
-at, iii. 123 
atasl, L 130, 179 
-atu, ii. 63 r 

adbasta, ii. 298 
adhu, adhc, ii. 12 
addha, ii. 12 

-an, ii. 165 r 

-ana, ii. 15 

ani (anya), L 341 

an tar, antaruQ (antra), ii. 174 

-ando, iii. 123 

andhakara, andhera, i. 299 

andha, antlhaja, ii. 12 

andhapanu, ii. 73 

-anh, ii. 206 

annha, ii. 12 

annhera, ii. 299 

apachclihar (apsaras), i. 309 

apfipa, i. 179 

npnS, ii. 329 

ab, ii. 336 

nbhyantarc, L 182 

ablira, ii. 21 

nmangala, i. 252 

amaro (-ro, -ri), ii. 345 

nmc, ii. 307 

amen, iL 302, 308 

amo, ib. 

amb, amba, arabn, i. 342 ; ii. 21 
ambavnni, iL 127 
ambiyi, ii. 21 
amblie, i. 262 
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nmhe, nmhnn, etc. (forms of 1 
pore. pron. pi.), ii. 302 
-amhi, ii. 223 
-aya, i. 140, 204 
-or (genitive), ii. 276, 280 
arnnya, i. 179 
aratti, arattutno, ii. 288 
nrahat, ara{u (araghatta), i. 
266 

archi, i. 318 
arnn, i. 841 
ardM, ii. 12„ 
alium (alika), i. 149 
alsi, i. 130 
ava, i. 178, 204 
avrfka, ii. 345 
avastkana, i. 178 
avalambana, i. 252 
avaqyuya, i. 356 
avajo, ii. 73 
avln, ii. 311 
avljano, iii. 72 
avgo, avgntno, ii. 288 
n<jl (a$lti), ii. 137 
ashtau, i. 315; ii. 133 
ashiMa^a, ii. 134 
^/as, iii. 171 
as&, ii. 302 
asmjii, ii. 313 
asl, ii. 137 

osin, ii. 302 . 

ase (as), iii. 184 

usnan, ii. 17 

asthi, i. 317 

-ahan, ii. 220 

aha'i, ah alii, iii. 173 

-aki, ii. 221 

ahlg, ii. 311 

aliir, i. 268 

-ahan, ii. 220 

ahvun, ii. 311 


A 

a, ii. 318, 336 
V'a, ffts, as, iii. 45 
u'iq, ii. 205 
-slip, fu'gl, ii. 80, 169 
-din, ii. 166 
a'isa, i. 158 
-alt, ii. 104 
alllii, aola, ii. 29 
aQ, ii. 302 
agio, ii. 311 
dnun, ii. 302 
agog, ii. 113 
any, i. 254 ; ii. 173 
anvalii, i. 254 ; ii. 29 
anriro, i. 254 
uysO, i. 357 
anhin, ii. 336 
aku.’i. 310 
ilkhadu, i. 259 
akhu, i. 310 

fig, agun, ugi, (agni), i. 300; ii. 

52, 191, 207, 209, 218 
a gal, agali, ii. 101 
ilga, i. 142 

iigift, tigya (ujiia), i. 303; ii. 159, 

195 

figiog, agu, figc, i. 296 

ank, iii. 68 

ankli, i. 309; ii. 173 

angan, ilnganu, ii. IT 

aclihc, i. 215, 218; iii. 185 

aj, aji, i. 327 

ajikara, ii. 279 

anch, i. 318 

&nju, i. 357 

-a$, ii. 65, 67 

at (ask|au), ii. 133 

u{alo, ii. 336 

a{h (ashtau), i. 315 ; ii. 133 
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athala, i. 253 
Sahara, ii. 134 
athun, ii. 247 
-atho, ii. 114 
a^al, ii. 144 

ac^at, a<Jhat (Sphat), ii. 53 
4n, an (\/ant) iii. 44 
Sniko, ii. 115 
4n<J4, ii. 8 
-ati, il 105 

Stman. i. 330; ii. 76, 328 
adfi;, i. 158 
Sclhi, ii 12 
*■ -an, ii. 69 
ano, ii. 8 
ant, ii 110 
SntacliS, ib. 

-ando, iii 123 
andhajo, ii. 12, 73 
V&p, app, iii 41 
4p, Span, Spana (atman), i. 330; 
ii. 328 

apala, ii 330 

Spas, ii. 330, 348 

Spelo (&pt<}a), i. 156, 196 

4bh, ii. 21 

4ro, i. 342; ii. 219 

-amanl, ii. 70 

Sinara, i. 54; ii. 302 

ami, ii 54 ; ii. 302 

-ami, ii. 77 

amba, amber, i. 342; ii. 21 
ambatan, ii 127 
Smha, amht, ii. 302, 308 
SyS, iii 16 
-Sr, -4ru, -aru, ii. 94 
-41, -41u, ii. 90, 94 
-41a, iii. 142 

Slaya, i. 182; ii. 10, 93, 98 
Sv, iii. 44 
-4v, ii. 63 


-avat, ii. 69 
Svatto, i 334 
-4van, ii. 69 
-avo, ii. 336 
4$1, ii 137 

fiqcharya, i. 136, 344; ii. 2^6 
asbaelha, i. 259 

asara, asiro (a^raya), i. 182, 357; 
ii 10. 

-Shat, ii. 65 
-Shi, ii. 213 
-4hig, ahug, ii 220 r 
She (v'as), iii. 172 
Shed, aber, i. 266 
-aho, ii. 213 

-4J, -4Ju, ii. 90 r 

ajokli, ii. 104 


I 

i, ih, ii. 317, 319, 329, 336 

-ia, -io, iii. 133 

i&g, iii. 262 

ik, ikk, ii. 131 

-ika, ii 83, 34, 111, 156 

ika<}o, ii. 146 

-ik4, ii. 164 

ikaha^, ii. 141 

ikshn, i. 135, 218, 310 

igSraha, ii. 134 

igyarahvap, ii. 248 

ingSlo, (angira), i. 129, 250 

ingianno (ingitajiia), 302 

inara, i. 156 

inanam, ii. 335 

-ino, ii. 114 

it, itoi, iii. 260 

-ita, ii. 102 

iti, i. 180, 196 

ittbe, ii. 336, 346 
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itthl, itthika (strl), i. 363 
itna, ii. 336 
idhar, ii. 336 
-in, -ini, ii. 153, 164 
-ini, ii. 84 
imi, fii. 262 
* imli, i. 134 

-iya, ii. 84, 88, 156 
iyanam, i. 186 
-iru, ii. 113 
-il, ii. 94, 95 
-ila, -ild, iii. 134 
ilsl, i. 130 ** 
iva, i. 180 


1, ii. 317, 336 
-1, ii. 83 
-lo, ii. 83, 89 
-lg, ii. 223 
Ign, ii. 336; iii. 264 
Ikh, i. 310 
-In, ii. 170, 231 
-ino, ii. 114 
•indo, iii. 123 
-tya, ii. 84, 85, 156 
-Iro, ii. 97 

-11, -lift, -llo, ii. 95, 97, 98 
tsar a (Igvara), i. 358 
-ihi, ii. 215, 218 
t{, ii. 98 

U 

u, ii. 318, 336 
-ua, -nft, ii. 39 
uajjhuao, i. 328 
-uka, ii. 35, 112 
ukhandijanu, iii. 71 


ug, ugg, ugav (Vudgam), i. 294; 
iii. 39 

ug&r (udg&ra), i. 179 
ugftl, ugalhna, il. 
uchakka, ii. 72 
uclial, uclichfd, ii. 79 
uchan, ii. 80 
uckcha, ii. 13 

uchchhd '(ikshu), i. 135, 146, 
218, 310 

uj&cinfti ujatlu, ii. 36 
nnclva, ii. 13 
uncha^ u- 122 
unchal, ii. 79 

u^h (■y/uttha) i. 294 1 ; iii. 40, 83 

uthu, ii. 87, 92 

ud (uy, yAiddt), U(Jir, iii 44 

udako, ii. 33 

udau, ii. 41, 43 

ud»k, ib. 

udan, ii. 81 

unth, ii. 134 

undo, ii. 81 

utar (v'uttyl), iii. 54 

utfixnft, utaru, ii. 36 

uti, ii. 336 

-ntt, ii. 108 

utthe, i. 314 ; ii. 336, 346 

utthon, ii. 346 

utna, ii. 336 

utsava, i. 817 

utsuka, il. 

uda, ii. 21 

udumbara, i. 133, 180 
udgfira, i. 139 
udra, ii. 21 
udvodha, i. 245, 271 
udhnr, ii. 336 
udhftld, ii. 37 
un, i. 343; ii. 48 
unaig, unis, ii. 134 
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unag, unhiig, ii. 318 
unala, ii. 93 
uni, ii. 319 
ungall, i. 134 
nnillr, ii. 231 
unho, i. 347 
upa, i. 200 

upajjhuyo (upadhyilya), i. 328 
upano, iii. 141 
upnri, ii. 298 
upavishta, i. 179; iii. 38 
uppalam, i. 284 

ubalna, ubdranu (ujjviUana), i. 

294 

ubidako, ii. 3*3 

ubhdrnit (udbb&rana), i. 294 

umraii, ii. 152 

umhal, i. 347 

urla, ii. 344 

uran, ii. 207, 219 

-ul, -01, ii. 99, 100 

ulka, L 180 

ulko, ii. 33 

uvavajjhibiti (^/upapad), iii. 20 

us, ii. 318 

ushun, i. 172 

ushma, i. 172, 347 

uh, uhai, ii. 318, 336 

uhado, ii. 336 

A 

u 

0, ii. 318, 339 
unn, ii. 336 
Okh, i. 135, 218, 310 
ungh, ii. 82, 92 
OngbOs, unghasa, ii. 82 
Onghaju, ii. 92 
OcMni, ii. 80 
Ocbo, ib. 


uncha, ii. 13, 79 
unchal, ii. 79 
-uniko, ii. 115 
-ugo, ii. 114, 115 
-Ondo, ii. 81 

Ot, ii. 21 
-Ot, ii. 108 
Od, ii. 21 
On, i. 343 ; ii. 48 
Onavin^ati, ii. 134 
Onh, i. 347 
Opar, ii. 298 
itrafi, i. 343 
vis, i. 218, 310 
-ubi, ii. 215 


RI 

riksha, i. 159, 218, 310; ii. 14 

jitu, i. 159 

v'Vidh, ii. 53 

riddba, i. 159 

yishabha, i. 159 

risbi, i. 160 


E 

-e, ii. 262 

c, ii. 317, 336 

eiirnhn, i. 260, 243; ii. 134 

-eg, ii. 262, 271 

eka, ck, cku, ekk, i. 141, 156 
ii. 130, 245 

eka- (in comp.), i. 253, 259, 288 
ii. 134, 141 
ckottara, ii. 142 
ckhana, ii. 336 
ckhanc, ib. 

cgye (age), i. 142; ii. 296 
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etalo, ii. 336 
otha, ib. 
ed, e«J.i, i. 134 
ede, odo, ii. 336 
-cn, ii. 169 
eta, ii. 336 
etiro, ete, ib. 

-eto, ii. 103 
ethakfira, ii. 280 
em, email, cmatita, ii. 336 
-or, ii. 276, 279 

erai)d a > i. 18* 

-era, -ero, ii. 98 
-era, ii. 199 

-el.^-elfi, -olu, ii. 95, 97, 98 
-elo, iii. 134 
ovaijo, ii. 336 
evo, ovo, ib. 
esu, -csuq, ii. 219 
eh, chft, ehsin, ii. 317 
-chi, -ehiij, ii. 219 
chvan, ii. 336 


AI 

ai, L 185 
ainqi, ii. 137 
aidan, ii. 336 
aicja, ii. 336 
-ait, ii. 69 
-aiti, ib. 

•aito, ii. 103 
-ail, ii. 95, 167 
aisa, ii. 336 


O 

o, u. 318, 336 
-on (ord.), ii. 143 


-on (pi.), ii. 218, 243 

-on (loo.), ii. 236, 346 

oka, ii. 345 

-oko, ii. 112 

okovka, ii. 345 

okhanc, ii. 336 

oganls, ii. 134 

ogal, i. 293 

ojha, i. 328 

onja}, i. 252 

oth, onfh (oshtha), ii. 7 

oUiiiru, ii. 92 

othl, ii. 87 

o<le, odo, ii. 336 

o^iav, onav, oiju (v'avanam),iii. 57 

oncjia, ii. 81 

otiro, ii. 336 

-oti, ii. 108 

odnva, ii. 345 

ovoka, ib. 

os, i. 356 

oshtha, i. 317 ; ii. 7 
ohi, ii. 204 


AU 

-aut, ii. 69, 106 
-auta, anti, ib. 

-nun, -uuna, ii. 69 
our, ii. 341; iii. 270 
aushadha, i. 133, 252 
aushtrika, ii. 87 


K 

ka, ii. 344 
-ka, ii. 26 

kaoval, i. 255; ii. 23 
knnh, ii. 253 
kanliaiya, kanho, L 163 
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kaohig, kagni, ii. 323, 326 

kakadi, L 130, 133, 318; ii. 35 

kakado, i. 318 

kakkho, ii. 7 

kaksha, ii. 7, 87, 257 

kakhana, ii. 338 

kankan, L 199, 296 

kankar, L 130; ii. 95 

kankarild, ii. 95 

kangng, i. 296 

kachak, ii. 31, 88 

kachanen, ii. 68 

kachuf, ii. 68 , 89 

kachiandh, ii. 126 

kachim, i. 273 

kachchh, ii. 7 

kacbchhapa, i. 153, 273 

kachliO, ii. 328 

kand, L 341 

kanjho, i. 356 

kat, kit (-/krit), i. 333 ; ii. 13; 

iii. 59 
kat, L 145 
katait, iL 105 
katdn, ib. 
katdha, i. 199 

kathan (kathiga), i. 145, 155; ii 
13, 82 

katlioni;, ii. 82 
kad, iL 93 

ka^ak, kafki, ii. 31, 33 , 43 
ka^akad, ii. 104 
ka^aklia, karkhait, ii. 103 
kaddhl, i. 199 
kactihlg, ii. 338 
kadil, ii. 98 

kadh, kaddh (vkyish), i. 353 • 
iii. 57 
kag, iL 324 
kanik, ii. 231 
kanl 9 , ib. 


kagtaka, L 297; ii. 29, 93 
kanthila, ii. 89 
kanfhl, L 270 

kagda, kagdidld, i. 297; ii. 29, 93 
kagno, L 343 ; iL 7 
kata, ii. 338 
kataran, i. 334 
katl, i. 334 
kath, i. 267; iii. 37 
kad, ii. 338 
kadala, ii. 345 
kadali, i. 142 
kani4 (kanyu), i. 341 
kann, i. 343; ii. 7 
kankago, kangan, L 199 
kankala, kangdi, i. 198 
kanthl, i. 270 
kandha, i. 297; ii. 9, 109 
kann, i. 343 ; ii. 7 
kannh, i. 300 
kanhagen, iL 60 
kanhavdJA, ib. 
kapadd (kapj-d), i. 199 , 313 
kapadidndh, ii. 126 
kaparda, i. 158, 209 
kapd{a, L 200 

kapdi, kapdh, etc., i. 259, 318 

kapiltM, i. 273 

kapdia, i. 318 

kab, ii. 338; iii. 257 

kabai-d, k'aburi, etc., i. 130, 319 

kamala, i. 255 

kainuu, ii. 41 

kamln, ii. 167 

kamp, kdmp, etc. (v/kamp), i.279; 
ai. 34 

kambald, kammal, etc., ii. 23 
kaya, ii. 344 

ka* (v^n). L 98, 160, 181 ; ii. 

17 * 19, 38, 162, 179, 285 ; iii. . 
11, 16, 18, 23, 41, 72, 75, 77 
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kar, kar& (genitivo), ii. 277, 279, 
287 

kara (hand), ii. 11 
karapanoo, ii. 67 
kara^ i. 199 
4 karia, i. 247 
kari&ndh, ii. 126 
kariso, i. 160 
karodkl (krodliin), ii. 167 
karok (kro^a), i. 269 
karka(ikd, i. 133; ii. 36 
karjal, ii. 16# 
kariin, i. 343 ; ii. 7 
kartana, i. 333 
kardama, i. 334 ; ii. 26 
kaifmta, i. 199, 318 
karpatan, ii. 127 
karpasa, i. 269, 318 
karsh (v/krish), i. 322, 363; iii. 57 
kal (kalyum), i. 350; iii. 264 
kavadl, i. 200 
kavala, ii. 24 
knvd, ii. 344 
kavi, ii. 191 
kaqu, ii. 325 
kavala, i. 348 
kaijmira, i. 348 
kosh^a, ii. 90, 93 
kns, knsailu, ii. 96 
kas (pron.), ii. 344 
kasak, ii. 31 
kasanen, ii. 20 
kasata, knstala, ii. 93 
kosii, ii. 338 
kasis, kasu, i. 149 
kah, kahna, otc. (v/kath), i. 267 ; 
iii. 37 

knha, ii. 324 
kohan, i. 355 ; ii. 338 
kaMr, L 299 ; ii. 127 
kahiQ, ii. 323 


kahun, ii. 253 

knja, i. 244 ; ii. 13 

kajes, i. 171 

ka, ii. 276 

kaith, ii. 167 

kanhnQ, ii. 338 

kanhln, ii. 328 

kaka, kag, i. 198 

kaka, i. 210 

kakh, kankh, ii. 7, 257 

kanknda, i. 318 

kachhe, i. 218; ii. 257, 258 

ka] (kacha), i. 199 

kiij (karyn), i. 349 

kiuchana, ii. 17 

kiit, katna (v/kfit), i. 333 ; ii. 20, 
36; iii. 69 
kfitft, ii. 36 

ka^lhna (v/krish), i. 353, 354 ; ii. 

20, 32, 41 ; iii. 57 
kan&, ii. 13 
ktint&, i. 297 ; ii. 29 
kantil, ii. 98 
katar, i. 334 

kriduu, kado (kardama), i. 334; 

ii. 26 
kan, ii. 7 
kana, ii. 13 
kdnkud>, i. 133 
kangu, i. 198 

kiindh, kandha (skandha), i. 297, 
300; ii. 9 

kdnh (krishna), i. 163, 347 

kapad, i. 199, 318 

kapur, i. 318 

kitpus, i. 169, 318 

kabar, knbara, i. 130, 146, 319 

kabalo, kumbala, ii. 23, 89 

kam (kanna), i. 152, 345; ii. 41 

kama (beam), ii. 195 

kaya, ii. 324 
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-kftr, ii. 126 
kar, ii. 279, 284 
karagkaQ, i. 260 

karaj, karju (karya), i. 171, 2*19, 
349 

karoo, ii. 325 
karigar, ii. 167 
kuro, i. 247 
kartika, i. 334 
karshipana, i. 355 
kil, kali, kAlh (kalyam), i. 350 
kala, L 244, 247 ; ii. 13 
kolikar, ii. 279 
>kavada, ii. 89 
kSvnnjii, L 105 
kaqmira, i. 348 
kaslita, i. 315; ii. 7 
kusis, L 149 
kali, ii. 324 

kahu, kahuo, ii. 323, 326 
kaMdavun, i. 353 
kalian, i. 355 
kahar, kahari, ii. 327 
kakuvana, i. 355 
ka]a, i. 244; ii. 13 
ki, ii. 324 
kia, lb. 
kinon, i. 257 
kikatfe, ii. 338 
kikkur, ib. 

kichlii, kichku, ii. 328 
kitta, i. 145 
kida, kido, i. 199 
kitaka, ii. 332, 338 
kitaro, ii. 331, 338 
kitek, ii. 333 
kitthc, ii 338 
kitna, ii. 331, 338 
kiddhau, iii. 144 
kidhar, ii 338 
kin, kinh, ii. 323, 326 


kivau, iii. 144 

kiran, i. 130; ii. 17 

kileg, i. 171; ii. 7 

killu, i. 150 

kis, ii. 326 

kitsan, i. 160 

kise, ii. 324, 326 

kis6, ii. 328 

kika^l, ii. 331, 338 

kiM, ib. 

kihi, ii. 323 

kl (gen.), ii. 276 „ 

kl (pron.), ii. 323, 324, 326 

kid, kl<Jo, i. 199 

kklriqa, i. 156; ii. 323 

kinau, iii. 144 

kutjvat* (kumara), i. 255 

kukkur, ii. 184, 200 

kukh (kukshi), i. 218 

kuehchho (kukshi), i. 310; ii.! 

kuchh, ii. 328 

knnclii, kunji, i. 199; ii. 35 

kunjada, ii. 165 

kutam, i. 146 

kuta<)l, i. 273 

kuttini, i. 146 ; ii. 170 

kutij, ii. 98 

kutb&ra, i. 270, 273 

ku^apu, i. 334 

kuiji, kudh, i. 316 

kudic, ii* 138 

kund, kun<Jala, ii. 93 

kundala, ii. 24 

kutho, iii. 338 

kudanen kuddavun (v'kurd), 
150, 334 
kuddal, i. 157 
kuba4&, »■ 286 
kubiro, i. 130 

kubo, etc. (kubja), i. 285, 280 
kumid, ii. 163 
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kumbl, kuijbt, etc., ii. 87, 165, 170 
kumbar, etc. (kumbbakara), i. 

144, 298, 346; ii. 126, 165 
kurbl, ii. 100 
kula^i. 155, 244, 247 
^ kulutha, ii. 164 
kulli, kurll, ii. 24 
kulharl, k ubfi.ru, etc., i. 270 
kushfba, i. 157 ; ii. 85, 167 
ku&anu, kuhonu, iii. 51 
kusathi, ii. 167 
kubutjl, ii. 1417 
ku|a, i. 244 
kudu. i. 203 
kfinii, ii. 35 

kucfna (-/kurd), i. 150, 334 

kftpa, i. 150, 203 

kfis, ii. 218 

kfipil, ii. 90 

kpipalu, ft. 

krishaka, i. 160 

kj-ishna, i. 163 

ke, ii.' 323, 326, 338 

-ke (gen. afT.), ii. 260, 276, 278 

kei, ii. 326 

koug, ii. 323, 328 

keunnsi, ii. 326 

ketolo, ii. 331, 338 

keda, kode, ii. 333, 334, 338 

keta, kete, ii. 332, 338 

ketiro, ii. 338 

ke<Jo, ft, 

kebe, ib. 

kcmuua, ib. 

kemano, ii. 323 

ker, kera, etc. (gen. off.), ii. 281, 

284 

keriso, ii. 323 
kera, ii. 323, 338 
keld, 142, 202 ; ii. 24 
kevat (kairarta), i. 157 


keva^o, ii. 334, 335 
kova<Jha, ib. 
kevare, ii. 338 
kevi^o, i. 202 ; ii. 24 
kero, ii. 331 
kega, ii. 90 
kegarl, i. 259; ii. 85 
kcsa)u, ii. 90 
kcha, ii. 327 
koharl, i. 259; ii. 85 
kebavun, (^/katb), i. 138, 243; 
iii. 41 

kchi, ii. 326 

kehvag, ii. 338 

kaick, ii. 327, 333 

kaiclihana, i. 85 

koisa, i. 158; ii. 325, 331 

ko (objective aff.), i. 48 ; ii. 253 

ko (pron.), ii. 323, 326, 338 

koil (kokila), i. 187, 201; ii. 24 

kol, ii. 326 

koO, ii. 327 

koovala (komala), i. 197, 253 
kokh, i. 157, 310 
kot, i. 315, 316 
kotha, kotbi (kosbtba), i. 315 
kothii, kothoo (adv.), ii. 338 
kodbi (kushthin), i. 157, 316 ; ii. 
85, 89 

kon, konl, konbl, ii. 323, 338 
koro, ii. 277 . 

kos, koh, kobu (kroga), i. 259; 
ii. 7 

kobu (pron.), ii. 33, 338 
koliyo, ii. 24 
kolJ, ii. 169 

kaug, i. 48; ii. 253, 260 
kauijl, i. 158, 200, 333 ; ii. 164 
kaun, ii. 328, 338 
kauuusi, ii. 326 
kaun, ii. 322, 323 
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kaula, ii. 91 
kaalard, ib. 
kya, ii. 324 
kydn, ii. 338 
krl, iiL 64 


KH 

kharjyo, iii. 138 
khaggo (kbadga), L 285 
khacharat, ii. 68 
r khajnnn, iii. 51 
khajur, i. 319 
khnt (khafvil), ii. 48 
khata, khatta, ii. 82 
khatapan, ii. 72 
khatas, ii. 82 
khatiandh, ii. 126 
khadaka, ii. 31, 33, 98 
khadag, i. 285, 299 
kha^kbadat, ii. 68 
khatja, iii. 60 
khadd, ii. 35 
khan, ii. 7 
kbana, ii. 98 
khananu, iii. 50 
kbana, i. 299 
khnnanl, ii. 20 
khnnil, khanercn, ii. 98 
khanda, L -299 

khundi (khadga), i. 285; ii. 104, 
105 

khandai't, ib. 
kliattrl, ii. 88, 156 
khan, i. 130 ; ii. 7 
khani, khanu, i. 299 
kh:mo, i. 285 

khandha, i. 300, 306; ii. 9 
khapunu, ii. 43, 53 
khapanen, ii. 35 


khapati, ii. 53 

khapau, ii. 43 

khapl, khapya, ii. 35 

khom&, i. 174, 310; ii. 159 

khnmbh, i. 313 r 

kharadya, ii. 35 

khalada, ii. 120 

kbavajyil, ii. 89 

khara (y'khad), iii. 68 

khavljano, ib. 

khnskhas, ii. 104 

kha (v/khad), i. 202; 204 ; ii. 36; 

iii. 40, 68 
khavi, ii. 36, 37 
kh&n, ii. 166 
kbapyain, ib. 
khansna, i. 191 
khaj, khajanen, ii. 191 
kliat (kbatva), i. 154 ; ii. 48 
khiinda, i. 285 
khadho, iii. 140 
khanora, ii. 100 

khanda, kbanab, i. 273, 306; ii. 9 

kbar, i. 310 

khkl (below), ii. 98 

khal (skin), ii. 120 

khavavincB, iii. 77 

khicb, iii. 64 

khicbau, khichav, ii. 63 

khinj, iii. 64 

kbina, f. 130; ii. 7 

khitrl, ii. 88, 156 

kbimit, i. 130; ii. 159 

kliilauna, iL 70 

khilau, ii. 41 

khilld, ii. 36 

kbisalahat, ii. 65 

khisiyahnt, ib. 

khlr, i. 309 

khujaluhat, ii. 65 

kbudako, iL 33 
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khudha, khuddhisi, ii. 159 
khusad&ni, khusrani, ii. 70 
khusaiju, i. 322 

khuliu, khfthu, i. ISO, 191, 203 ; 

ii, 202 

khuhambo, i. 191 
khe, ii. 253, 256 
khech, khench, iii. 64 
lchetu, i. 310 

khod, khedavuD, etc. (kshetra), 
i. 310, 338; ii. 37 
khct (kshotrti), i. 218, 310, 338 
kliotr!, ii. 88 
khop (yTiship), i. 196 
khol, khc}, i. 239, 210, 244; 

a. 36 

khcrnu, i. 200 
kliogir, ii. 232 

khod, khod, khol, etc., ii. 20; 

iii. 62 


G 

gajak, ii. 32 

gujanu, gnjjiia (y'garj), i. 319 
gatho, iii. 138 
gathlla, ii. 95 
gathri, i. 120 
god, gadbad, etc., i. 336 
gadahu, ii. 164 
gadbadftt, ii. 67, 68 
gaddb, iii. 59 
gadha, ii. 95 
ghdhui, ii. 62 
gadholu, ii. 95 
-gan, ii. 200 
gand^a, ii. 82 
gandh (v'granth), iii. 59 
gadha, gadaha, otc. (ganlablm), 
i. 335 


gantait, ii. 105 
gandhajii, ii. 101 

gabbh, gabhu, otc. (garbha), i. 
319; ii. 7 

gabbhin, gabhin, etc. (garbliini), 

i. 183, 319 

gambhir, i. 81, 150; ii. 13 

gnranu, i. 247 

garabhu, ii. 7, 11 

garbhan, i. 183 

garbhini, i. 165 

gnlav, gajau, ii. 63 

gavudno, ii. 288 

gab, gagh (-y/gnih), iii. 42 

galiak, gahako, ii. 31, 33 

gahiira, gallin'!, i. 81, 150; ii. 13 

gftfi, ii. 26, 37 

g»U> gatjv, etc. (grama), i. 254; 

ii. 7, 26 

ganvaden, ii. 118 
gaijvl, ii. 88 

gajanoo, gajna (v^garj), i. 319 
ganja, i. 297 
gu{u, i. 337 

gadanu, giidavtin, etc., i. 336 

gad a, ii. 149 

gadl, i. 336; ii. 149, 192 

gadlul, giidbo, ii. 13 

gand, i. 147, 227 

gat, i. 337 

gaddmi, ii. 77 

gadha, i. 335 

gan, i. 256 

ganth, i. 267; iii. 59 

gabh, i. 319; ii. 7 

gabhin, i. 145, 183, 319 ; ii. 165 

gabhfij, ii. 100 

gam (grama), ii. 7, 26 

gdmadnn, ii. 119 

gavun (v^giii), ii. 37 

gnha, i. 267 
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gijh, i. 160, 337; ii. 21 
gidh, giddh, ib. 
ginna, i. 130 
gimh, glm, i. 347 
giyardn, i. 260 
giruku, ii. 42 
gihanu, ii. 19 
giliu, i. 160 

gld, gldh, i. 160, 337; ii. 21 
gu&r, ii. 167 
guj, gujho, i. 359 
gudko, ii. 38 
-gunapana, ii. 73 
gudt, i. 240 
gunis, ii. 136 
gunth (v/grauth), iii. 59 
guru, ii. 166 
•gul, -guli, ii. 200 
gusail, ii. 167 
gusain, ii. 168 
gusau, ii. 42 
guj, i. 359 

guth (Vgranth), iii. 59 
geph (v/grah), iii. 42 
geru, i. 146 
geh, ii. 14 

gehun, i. 81, 169, 267 
go, i. 267; ii. 245 
gochh&it, ii. 105 
gotii, ii. 245 
gotu, i. 337* 
gotthl, ii. 218 
gotbu, ii. 110 
godi, godlj, ii. 98 
gondas, ii. 82 
gontja, ii. 82, 90, 98 
got, i. 337 
gom, L 267 
gor&, i. 158 
goro, ii. 247 
gol, i. 240, 244, 247 


gold, ii. 148 
golara, ii. 94 
goll, ii. 203 
golo, i; 247 
gosaio, i. 257 ; ii. 154 
gosavi, ib. 
goh, i. 267; ii. 48 
gohal, i. 260 
gohun, L 169, 267 
gyaraji, gyarah, ii. 134 
grasth, i. 166 
grasaneo, i. 154 
grisatl, i. 166 
grihastu, ib. 
gwaliu, ii. 165 


GH 

ghatanu, iii. 71 

ghatitd, ii. 79 

ghadavuij, ii 43 

ghnda, ghadt, i, 199; ii. 91, 92 

gba^du, ii. 43, 44 

ghadival, etc., ii. 91, 92, 94 

ghanagburo, ii. 127 

ghanaglianati ii- 68 

ghana, ii. 13 
ghanera, ii. 98 
gbouta, ii. 93 
gbamori, ii. 100 

ghar (gjiha), i. 192; ii. 14, 95, 
183, 191, 206, 280 
gboracha, ii. 110 
gbaratu, ii. 64 
gliarela, ii. 95 
gbasavat, ii. 67 

gha, gbiv (ghata), i. 187, 202; 
ii. 100 

ghS.il, ghayal, etc. ii. 100 
ghat, ii. 89 
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ghin, ghanola, ii. 98 
ghantadt, ii. 119 
ghfim, ii. 26, 99 
ghamela, ii. 99 
ghamoli, ii. 100 
ghSsaneg, »• 67; iii. 88 
ghisav, ii. 63 
ghiii, glil, etc. (ghfita), i. 160; ii. 
166, 167 

ghumni, etc. (v'ghum), i. 150, 
344; ii. 64 
ghurnn, et%, it. 

ghul, ghoj (v'ghurn), ii. 20, 41, 
65; iii 56 
ghusail, ii 96 

g Be, ghen (v'grah), iii. 42,143,220 
gho, ii. 48, 151 

ghodi, ghoru (gliotaka), i. 199 ; 
ii. 29, 89, 125, 149, 164, 185, 
186 

ghomO, ii. 38 
ghornro, ii. 60 
ghoro, ii 30 


CH 

chaiitho, i. 334 
chanar, i. 148; ii. 22 
chak, cto. (chakra), ii. 23 
chanchali, ii 24 
chafak, ii. 32 
chatal, i. 215 

chad, cha^h, ii. 43, 53, 64, 65, 69 
chatnr, ii. 132 

chand, etc. (chandra), i. 297, 337, 
338; ii 21 
chantlon, ii. 17 
chapkan, etc. (chap), i 213 
chah, chahh (v'charv), i. 352; iii.* 
40 


chahlq, i. 253 

chamak, ii. 32 

chamatkara, ii. 33 

chamar, i. 183, 346; ii. 126, 165 

cham&rin, i. 183; ii. 165 

chamelo, ii. 97 

chamkavat, etc., ii. 65 

chamra, i. 345 ; ii. 120 

charu, ii. 37 

charchaifc, ii. 103 

charyaito, ii. 104 

chal, chall, otc. (\/chaI), iii. 34, 

78 

chalavan, ii. 70 • 

chavanl, ii. 19 

chahunpna, i. 276 

-chi, -chi, etc., ii. 276, 289 

ch&g, i. 182 

chanvclo, ii. 97 

changalepai), ii. 73 

chfi^uya, ii. 39 

chdndigo, ii. 114 

chind, i. 297, 337; ii. 21 

chindalo, ii. 119 

chip, chigp, etc., i. 211, 212 

chib, etc. (v^charv), i. 352 ; ii. 68; 

iii. 40 

eham (charman), i. 345, 346; ii. 

61,118 

chamar, i. 346 
chamota, ii. 123 
ch&r, ii. 132, 245 * 

charanl, ii. 20 
charog, ii. 245 

chalagen, etc. (t/chal), i. 155 ; ii. 

51; iii. 34 

ehalanl, chalunl, i. 133 
chilis, ii. 137 
chis, i. 210, 215 
chito, i. 336 
chitth (v^Bthi), i. 230 
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cliiijiya, ii. 159 

chito, ii. 29 

ohittl, L 310 

cliindh, etc., ii. 118, 122 

chinh, chihan, etc. (chinha), i. 

358 ; iL 94 

chip, chiptd, etc., i. 212 
chimkatu, ii. 64 
chimta, etc., i. 212 
-chiya, ii. 289 
chirtu, ii. 149 
chirria, ii. 

chishtk (Vsthu), L 230; iii. 34 

(?hlk, ii. 91 

chid, ii. 191 

chlnt, i. 336 

chltt, ii. 29 

chiro, ii. 30 

chuk, iii. 224 

chukautl, ii 108 

chutilil, ii. 95 

chucldo> ii- 161 

chunuk, ii. 44 

chuna, etc., i. 344 ; ii. 9; 

chunavat, ii. 65 

chup, i. 212 

chura, i. 343 

chuhanu, chunu, i. 321 

chuna, etc. (churna), i. 343, 314; 

ii. 9 

chmtl, etc. (churija), ii. 
chengarat, ii. 68 

cheda, cheli (chela), i. 240; ii. 

9, 40 

chepat, ii. 68, 123 
-cho, ii. 140, 276, 278 
chok, ii. 247 
chokh, i. 134 

chonch, chont, i. 134, 215, 297 

chotlio, i. 144, 334 

chobd (v'eharv), i. 352; iii. 40 


choranl, ii. 166 
chorl, i. 158, 349; ii. 78 
choravap, ii. 73 
chorano, ii. 114, 115 
chor&onft, iL 141 r 

chau (char), ii. 129, 140 
chaunr, chaunrl, etc. (chamara) 
i. 148, 256; ii. 22 
chaukh, i. 134 
chaughe, ii. 245 
chaunk, ii. 31, 33, 96 
chant, chauth, ii. 33, A44 
chauijahao, i. 834 
chauda (chauya), ii. 80 
chautha, i. 144 

chaudaha, etc. (chaturda^a), *1 
144, 334; ii. 134 
cliaudharl, ii. 166, 167 
chaubai (chaturredi), ii. 87 
chaubls, i. 253 

chaur, chaurl, i. 148, 256; ii. 22 
chanranja, ii. 141 
chauvi, L 253 


CHH 

chha, i. 261; ii. 132, 140, 246 
chhakada, i. 198 
chhatth;!, L 261; iL 143 

chhagd> iii- 62 

clihattis, ii. 140 
chhattri, ii. 88, 156 
chhan, i. 130 ; ii. 7 
chhap, etc., L 210, 211, 213 
chhappan, ii. 140 
chhabila, ii. 95 
chhabbls, i. 253 
chhama, i. 130: ii. 159 
chhay, i. 261; ii. 132, 140 
chhaho, i. 261 
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chh&, i. 261; ii. 324 
chhannu, ii. 141 
chhugv, ohhiinh (chhayil), ii. 48 
chhaoMra, ii. 94 
chMd, iii. 52 

chhfipd, etc., i. 211, 212, 213 
chhfipiru, ii. 112 
chhamu, ii. 299 
chhuycli, ii. 95, 97 
chMr, L 310 
chhaliyd, i. 261 
chhavaclii, 
chhavo, ii. 
chhijanu, iii. 50, 138 
chhitl, i. 196, 310 
cliMn, ii. 7, 283 
ehbinanu, iii. 50, 138 
chhinnil, i. 218 
clihinno, iii. 138 
chhip, etc., ii. 211 
clihipanjd, ii. 141 
chliipdv, ii. 64 
chhipdvanl, ii. 69 
chhibard, i. 213 

clihimd (kshamd), i. 130, 310; ii. 

159 

chhlo, ii. 10 
chhlnt, i. 336 
chhud, i. 261 
chhut, ii. 43, 70 ; iii. 52 
chhutdfi, ii. 43 
chhut&pd, ii. 72 
chhuto, iii. 138 
chhurl, i. 218, 310; ii. 9 
• cbhnbapu, etc., ii. 65; iii. 51 
chhc (shasli), i. 261 
chlie (V^s), iii. 186 
chhokdu, ii. 42 
chhenchaclami, ii. 77 
chliO(Jhna, i. 254 
chhetal, ii. 85 


chheliya, i. 261 
chholl, i. 142 
clikelemi, ii. 77 
chlievan, i. 261 
chho, ii. 151, 190 
chhokada, i. 215, 261; ii. 72, 
120, 163 

chhokadapuni, ii. 72 
chhotd, ii. 72 
ckhod, iii. 52 

J 

jaii, i. 81 

jnkhana, ii. 337 , 

jag. jagg, etc. (yajna), i. 303; ii. 
15 

jagatu, i. 81 
jagilna, iii. 78 
jaugal, i. 248 
jangh, i. 81, 296; ii. 18 
jaj, jajan, etc. (yajna), i. 303; 
ii. 15 

jajman, i. 197 
jatd, i. 196 
ja$i#l, i. 168 
jadaO, ii. 41 
jadtini, ii. 70 
ja<j<)ho, ii. 161 
ja<jna, ii. 41 
jaijya, ii. 35 

jatan (yatna), i. 171; ii. 16 
jatra (ydtrd), ii. 159 ' 
jathanep, i. 146 
jatha, i. 147 
jad, ii. 337 
janam, i. 171; ii. 60 
janeii, janoi, janyo (yajnopavita), 
i. 303 

japna, i. 196 
jab, ii. 337 
jamul, i. 192 
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jamu, jambu, i. 297, 298 
jaru (jala), i. 247 
jalladani, iL 167 
javun (y'ya), i. 249; iii. 36, 213, 
222 

jashpur, i. 304 
jas&, iL 337 
jah&o, ib. 
jahin, ii. 321 

jalJLnd, etc. (y'jval), i. 244 
jajakat, ii, 122 
jaju, jalo, ii. 151, 193 
ja (Vya), i. 249; iii. 36, 213,222 
.fl&Qval, i. 255 ; ii. 193 
janhn, ii. 337 
jag (yajna), i. 303; ii. 15 
ja.garni, etc. (Vjagri), ii. 36, 51; 
iii. 78 

jagarOk, ii. 44 
jagO, iL 36 
jangh, i. 296 ; ii. 48 
jachanflk, ii. 44 
jichd, ii. 37 
j&to, i. 192 

jin, jin, etc. (Vjna), i- 303; ii. 

104; iiL 41 
jinito, ii. 104 
jit, ii. 52 
jitri, ii. 159 
jimil, L 192 
jamiiio, i. 159 
jimu, i. 297 
jumotu, ii. 122 

jim, jil, etc. (jila), L 81, 247; 

ii. 7, 199 
jalapanu, iL 72 
jiluya, ii. 40 
jisti, ii. 54 
jahi, jihirj, ii. 321 
jinnu, L 242 
jiiranu, ib. 


jika<je, ii. 337 
jijmin, i. 197 
jithnt, ii. 106 
julahin, ii. 337 
jitoka, ib. 

jiti, ib. 
jitthe, ib. 
jithi, ib. 
jithe, ib. 
jidhar, ib. 
jindu, ii. 117 
jindudo, ib. 

jin, jinin, iL 321 

jib& (Vya), i- 249; iii. 36, 213, 
222 

jilan&, i. 241 

jio, ii. 321 
jib, ib- 
jiha, ii. 337 
jibi, ii. 321 

jl (jtro), i. 252; ii. 156 
jUi, ib. 
jlna, L 241 
jlban, ii. 17 

jlbh (jibv&), L 155, 185, 359; ii. 

48, 191, 207, 209, 217 
ju&ntQ, i. 192 
jugala, ii. 24 
juguchha, i. 196 
jug&t, i. 172, 173; ii. 232 
jujh, etc, (v'yudh), i. 268, 328 
(V'yuj), iii- 54 
juna, junereQ, ii. 99 
juiimana, ii. 176 
juvaia, juja, otc. (yugala), ii. 24 
juth, i. 267 
juh, ib. 

jo, ii. 321, 337 
jeiig, ib. 
jekhane, ii. 337 
jetalo, ib. 
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je^ha, ii. 337 

jethaku, ib. 

jethaut, ii. 106 

je^a, je<Je, ii. 337 

j etiro, jetc, ib. 

jethop, jebe, ib. 

jem, jomana, ib. 

jevado, jeva(JM, ib. 

jovo, jevhan, ib. 

jeher, L 139 

jais&, ii. 337 

jo (pron.), ii 321, 337 

-jo (gen. off.), ii. 276, 289 

joeto, ii. 103 

jogita, ii. 79 

jo$, jot, etc. (yoktram), i. 249 

j«d (v'yuj), iii. 54 

jot, joti (jyoti), i. 197 

jodhapan, L 268 

joru, ii. 207 

johi, ii. 322 

jan, ii. 185 

jaun, ii. 321 

jvalp, i. 192 


JH 

jhagp&lu, ii. 60, 94 
jhangall, i. 192 
jhangu, ib. 
jhatak, ii. 32 
jhatann, ii. 52 
jhatcl, ii. 99 
jhndak, ii. 43 
jhanda, i. 139 
jhanjhanahat, ii. 65 
jhapak, ii. 32 
jhapaa, ii. 82 
jhamak, ii. 32 
jhambel, ii. 97 


jharl, i. 272 

jharokha, i 177 

jhalak, ii. 32 

jhajavanl, ii. 127 

jhtlnkn&, L 176 

jM$, ii. 52 

jhadna, i. 177 ; ii. 36 

jhatlavo, ii. 121 

jhadO, ii. 36 

jhantna, i. 177 

jhama, i. 272 

jhamp, i. 177, 276; ii. 91 

jhampal, ii. 91 

jh&lar, i. 332 

jh&luya, ii. 40 

jhin, jhl, etc., i. 192 

jhijhak, ii. 32 

jhidak, ib. 

jhilga, i. 332 

jhilinil, ib. 

jhukavat, ii. 65 

jhunjhulahaf, ib. 

jhuttho, ii. 161 

jhudalo, ii. 93 

jhudd®, ii. 161 

jhulko, ii. 33 

jhul, jholfi, etc. ii. 158, 332 
jhemp, i. 139 
jhok, ii. 33 

jhop, jhomp, etc. ii. 91, 120 


T 

takaii, ii. 43 
tako, ii. 247 
tatak, ii. 32 
tattl, i. 237 
ta(ho, i. 337 
tan, tan, etc., i. 227 
tanak, ii. 32 
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tap, pippi, etc., i. 214 
tapak, i. 214 ; ii. 32 
tamak, ii. 32 

talnS, talanen, etc. (\/tal), i. 244; 
iii. 59 

tasak, ii. 32 
tahak, ii. 32, 33 
takapu, i. 337 
tahni, i. 226 

tdkanen, i. 324; iii. 224 
tat, i. 215 

|5n, tAnnil, etc., i. 227 
fandia, i. 231 
<<tap, etc., i. 214 
tamo, i. 342; ii. 21 
tih&4, i. 231 

tio, i 150 

tikadl, tikajl, etc. (tilaka), i. 197, 
226; ii. 120 
tikalt, ii. 105 
tikau, ii. 41 

tip, etc., i. 214, 215 
tilavi, i. 314 

tih, i. 163, 347 
tihal, ii. 

tilA, i. 226 

tJk&, (tilaka), ii. 120 

tip, i. 214, 215 

tth, i. 259 

tund, L 226 

tubapu, i. 276; ii. 30 

tut,tflt,etc.^/trut), i. 336; iii. 52 

tc, i. 837 

toka^a, ii. 120 

tekuya, ii. 39 

teknd, i. 142 

to<Ja, tedha, etc., i. 237, 350 

tep, i. 215 

tehalyll, ii. 35 

tokfi, i. 215, 261 

topnS., L 214, 215 


tobo, ii. 80 

tri, tre, etc. (Sindhi=Skr. tri), ii. 

137, 139, 143, 245, 247. 

TH 

r 

thag, i. 314; ii. 165, 167 
tbagan, tbagin, ii 165, 167 
thagl, ii. 78 
thagna, i. 197, 314 
tbathol, ii. 100 
thanak, ii. 32 
thai^a, i 230, 237 r 
than&k, ii. 43 

thapak, thapna, etc., i. 214; ii. 82 
thamak, ii. 32 „ 

tbaranu, thaharafx, etc., i. 231 
tbarav, ii. 64 

tM (v'sth5), i. 230, 231; iii. 34 

tkak, etc. (derivs. of tlia), i. 231 

thakurain, ii. 166 

-thdru, ii. 274, 295 

-thare, ii. 295 

thiH, i. 231 

thikana, ib. 

thithak, ii 32 

thipka, i. 214 

thir, i. 231 

thtkj ib. 

thuntho, i. 226 

thekiri, ii. 87 

thekuya, ii. 39 

thontami, ii. 77 

thop, i 231 

thclna, i 142 

thevanen, i. 142 ; iii. 224 

thonth, i. 215 

D 

dansna, i. 225 
dakar, i. 139, 179 



daknit, ii. 69 
cjakaut, ii. 106 
4ank, (lankh, etc., i. 225 
danklla, ii. 95 
dangu^ii. 12 
danganu, i. 225 
dachak, ii. 32 
dajbanu, iii. 50 
(Jatta/i. 229 
4ataa, ii. 

^a^bu, ii. 175 
(Jadho, iii. 13^ 
dandu, etc., i. 229, 230 
(Job, dubnu, etc., i. 225 
(Jabalo, i. 319 
(Jablft, i. 225; ii. 40 
dainirjajju, iii. 72 
tfayu, i. 237 
dayalu, ii. 59 
dar, i. 225; ii. 60 
cjar&lu, ii. 60 
4al, etc., L 226 
dasanen, i. 225 
dab, ii. 133, 247 
dahanu, iii. 49, 137 
-<Ja, - 41 , ii. 116, 118 
dtLa, i. 310 
(Jain, i. 237 
dan 9 , etc., i. 225 
4akuy5, ii. 39 
(Jaku, iL 36 
dukh, i. 182 
<J&nk, i. 225 

^a^Lh, dadhi, etc., L 225, 237, 
273; ii. 35 
danu, L 237 
ejanta, etc., i. 229 
dand, etc., i. 229, 230 ; ii. 85 
(Jabhero, ii. 97 
<Jal, etc., i, 226 
<J{tlixa, L 240 


dalnii, iii. 228 

dahap, i. 330 

dahan, ii. 13 

d&bar, L 225 

4&bn&, i. 225; iii 50 

tfianu, i. 242 ; ii. 19 ; iii. 80, 139 

dianyatu, ii. 109 

diaranu, L 242 ; iii. 80 

4io, i. 237; ii. 93 

dighero, ii. 117 

clijanu, i. 242 

ditho, iii. 138 

dinu, i. 237 ; ii. 194 

din (Jim, i. 228 

4iti, i. 162, 315 

dino, iii. 139 

ijibiya, i. 225 ; ii. 159 

disayu, i. 161; iii. 138 

clith (dfishti), i. 162, 237, 315 

(Jukhu, i. 237 

(Judho, iii. 137 

dabiro, i. 319 

<Jubnb, iL 37 

dubhanu, iii. 49 

dumur, i. 133, 180 

(Julnil, L 227 

cjuhanu, iii. 49 

deii, ii. 12, 194 

(Jckhanu, i. 242 

donguya, ii. 39 

<Jo<Jaru, i. 334; ii. 22 

dedh, etc. (14), L 237* ii. 144 

<Jcnu5, ii. 40 

deni, ii. 22 

desl, ii. 86 

debu, ii. 86, 225 

-<Jo, ii. 118 

dodbi, i. 286; ii. 14 

dobti, iL 36 

domadsi, i. 120 

dol, dol, dor, etc., i. 227 
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DH 

(JhakolO, ii. 95 

dhakkfi, etc., i. 227; ii. 95 

(Jliablld, ii. 95 

dhalait, ii. 102 

dhav&t, ii. 63 

dh&l, ii. 144 

4halu, ii. 36 

dhlla, etc. foithila), i. 155, 272; 

ii. 24, 77, 120 
dhona, i. 241; ii. 62 
dholak, iL 121 
c dholal, ii. 62, 63 

N 

na, ii. 133 
-ni, -ni, ii. 168 
nia, i. 300; ii. 52 
niattaY, L 164 ; iii. 60 
nichham, i. 327 


T 

tain, ii. 311 
takhana, ii. 337 
tattug, iL 192 
ta(Jak, ii. 32 
tadatadahat, iL 65 
tan, ii. 131' 

-tano, ii. 287, 288 
tata, ii. 337 
tato, iii. 138 
tath&kar, ii. 280 
tathay, i. 314 
tad, ii. 337 
-tana, ii. 289 
tautu, tand, etc., ii. 174 
tap, iiL 58 


tapak, i. 214 
tap&ii, ii. 44 

tam, tame, etc., ii. 309, 311 

tar (V'trt), iii. 54 

tala, tale, etc., i. 184; ii. 2 f 98 

talao, i. 240 

talaiya, ii. 121 

tav (-y/tap), iii. 59 

tasa, tason, ii. 337 

tahag, ib. 

tahvln, ii. 309, 311 
taig, ii. 311 r 
taii, i. 198, 200 
t&ngft, ii. 139 
tanhan, ii. 337 

tad, i. 240 r 

tadnii, i. 229, 334 
tdg, tan, etc. (tana), i. 227, 229; 
ii. 7 

tant, ii. 174 

tamM, etc. (tdmia), i. 342 ; ii. 21 
tambolt, etc., ii. 86 
tSr (v'tjt), iii. 54 
t4r(L ii. 38 

tarun, i. 247; ii. 193, 206 
taro, ii. 312 

tdv (\/tap), L 198, 200; iii. 59 
tdha, ii. 315, 319 
tfil, i. 240 

ti-, tir-, etc. (trlni in comp.), ii. 

139, 140, 141 ‘ 
tiag (tyaga), i. 324 
tikadc, ii. 337 
tighe, ii. 245 
tin, tinka, etc., i. 160 
titi, titthe, -tidhar, iL 337 
titaka, titna, ib. 
tinro, ii. 345 
tipauliya, i. 129 
tiriy&, etc. (strl), i 171, 314 
tirkha, i. 163, 347, 348 
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tirpat (tyipta), i. 166 
tila<J&, ii. 129 
tis, ii. 316 
till, ib. 

tihadcfc ii. 337 
, tihS. (pron.), ib. 

tiha (tyishna), i. 163, 347 
tiija, ii. 337 
tlkha, i. 300 

ttjo (tyitlya), i 160; ii. 143 
tin, i. 337 ; ii. 131, 245 
tlnop, ib. • 

tiy&, timl, etc. (strl), i. 171, 314 
tin, i. 155 ; ii. 137, 140 
tlal, i. 179 
tlsra, ii. 143 

tu, tO, etc. (tvam), iL 309, 310, 
312 

tutanon, etc. (y'trut), i. 227, 237, 
336 j m. 53 
tutho, iii. 139 
tud, etc. (%/tud), i. 226 
tund, i. 227 ; ii. 90 
turn, tumke, etc., ii. 309, 312, 345 
turont (tvaiitam), i. 324 
turl, tfirl, etc., i. 349 
tul (v'tul), L 351; iii. 60 
tus, iii. 139 
tuna, tuba, etc., ii. 309 
-te, ii. 295, 315 

te-, tels, etc. (trim in comp.), i. 

253; ii. 139, 140 
tctalo, ii. 337 
ted it, teclc, etc., ib. 
tedlia, i. 237, 350 
tetiro, ii. 337 
tentuli, i. 146, 240 
tebe, ii. 337 
temanu, ib. 

teraha, etc. (trayodaqa), i. 136, 
243; ii. 134, 135, 312 


tel, i. 151; ii. 7 
tell, ii. 86 
tevndfi., ii, 337 
tevaro, tevo, tevhaQ, ib. 
tesl, i. 179 

to, ii. 302, 310, 313, 337 
-to, iii. 124 
toig, ii. 298 
tod (l/trut), iii. 52 
ton<), tondal, otc., i. 227 ; ii. 94, 
95 

topnii, L 214 

toma, etc., ii. 309, 311, 312 
tol, taul, etc. (Vtul), iii. 60 
tyauo, ii. 337 


TH 

thakaija, ii. 97 
thnkna, i. 230 
tha^a, i. 237 

tbanu, than, etc. (stana), i. 313; 

ii. 175 

thandfi, i. 237 

thamb, etc. (v'stambh), i. 313; 

iii. 60 

tharelo, ii. 97 

thavun (y'stha.), i. 230, 243; iii. 
35 

thd (VstM), i. 230 ; iii. 208 
thfidM, iii- 35 
thapa, etc., i. 230 
thdmb, etc. (Vstambh), i. 313; 
iii. 60 

tharo, ii. 312, 314 
tha}l, L 244 

thi, thianu, etc. (%/stha), i 230; 

iii. 35, 211 
-thi, ii. 273, 274 
thont, i. 226 
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thoravl, ii. 73 
thorero, ii. 117 


D 

dags, ii. 12 
dakhin, L 310 ; ii. 13 
dachhin, ib. 
datta, etc., i. 229 
da<J. etc., ib. 
dand, etc., ib., ii. 85 
dabna, etc., i. 224 
r dayalu, ii. 59 
doriuii, i. 152 

darg, dare (\Alng), L 162; iii. 16 

dal, i. 225, 226 
das, ii. 133 
dahina, i. 225; ii. 13 
dabl, L 267; ii 155 
da, iL 276, 291 ; iii. 42 
daohl, ii. 85 

d&kh, L 182, 310 ; ii. 48 
d&t, etc., i. 229 
dadh,L 225 

didW, L 225, 237; ii. 85, 92 

dadhiald, ii. 92 

dand?. i- 229 ; ii. 85 

dad, ii. 175 

dadur, i. 334 

dana, ii. 152 

dint, iL 85 

dAbna, etc., L 224 

dam, dav, etc., ii. 61 
damad, L 199, 210 
dal, i. 226 

das, iL 14, 195, 214 
dah (v'dah), L 225 
dabud°. ii- H®, 189 
dal, i. 226 

dikbana, dikblana, i. 162, 241 


ditthl (drisbti), i. 162, 315 
din, ii. 8 

dinnau, diyau, iii. 144 

(liya, i. 203; ii. 9 

dirljano, iii. 72 r 

dilani, iii. 80 

divaddhe, i. 238 

diva, i. 203 

di 9 , dis (V^rig), i. 161 

did, ii. 9 

ditk (dpshti), i. 162, 237, 315 
dtvo, iL 9 - 

dnV, iL 131 
dutl, ii. 248 

dudhalu, etc., ii. 91, 94, 97, 98 

dupuia, i, 133 

dubld, i. 181, 319 

duritno, ii. 288 

dulbin, etc., i. 271 

dusallu, ii. 101 

duserl, ii. 129 

dushtnmi, ii. 77 , 

dim, diija, L 150; ii. 143 

dflnhan, i. 257; ii. 26 

dudh, i. 286; ii. 14, 91, 94 

dirnd, i. 188, 201 

(lub, i. 182; ii. 48 

dube, ii. 87 

ddsrd, ii. 143, 247 

dfidhatil, ii. 79 

do (v'da), L 139; ii. 33; iii. 43, 
140, 218 
de (devn), i. 253 
deii, i. 253 

deft], dersd, etc. (devalaya), i. 

149; ii. 10, 232 
dekh, i. 161; iii. 45 
dedb, i. 237 
deyar, i. 253; ii. 22 
dev, ii. 188, 189, 208, 216, 225, 
263, 272 
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<les (deija), ii. 8, 224, 225 
desi, ii. 86 
deh, ii. 173, 176 ' 
do, i. 324; ii. 129, 131, 245 
dogl^e, ii. 245 
dojiyii, ii. 129 
don, i. 324; ii. 131, 245 
donoo, ii. 245 
dopatta, ii. 129 
dobhushiyd, ib. 
dor, ii. 149 
dol (-v/dul), k 227 
dolada, ii. 129 
dram, i. 26 
• 

% 

dh 

dhak, dlmkk, etc., i. 130, 227 
dhukeKk, ii. 36, 95, 161 
dhaj&, ii. 9 
dhntlok, ii. 32, 33 
dhadnval, ii. 168 
dhanaru, ii. 92 
dhaniunl, ii. 169 
dhatura, ii. 22 
dhani, ii. 88 
dhani, ii. 34, 88 
dhnmaka, i. 268 
dharam, i. 171; ii. 26 
dhavala, i. 268 
dhavad avu 0) iii. 81 
dliaijd a l}'a, ii. 167 
dhat, ii. 174 

dhan, etc. (dhanyn), i. 341 ; ii. 78 

dhumpnu, L 276 

dhav, etc., ii. 51; iii. 81 

dhiko, i. 130, 227 

dhl, etc. (duhita), i. 192, 210 ; ii. 

103, 207 
dhiru, ii. 164 


dhuanu, i. 242 

dlmarinl, ii. 20 

dhutala, iii. 143 

dhutta (dhurta), i. 334 

dhulfil, ii. 62 

dhulana, L 241 

dhulvadil, etc. (dhu}), i. 152 

dhu&Q, etc. (dlidma), i. 257; ii. 

26 

dhup, i. 152 
(lhupcl, ii. 127 
dhon<Ju, ii. 90, 149 
dhoncjal, ii. 90 

dhoti, etc. (dhautra) i. 171, 338 • 
dhona, i. 241 ; ii. 62 
dhobin, etc., i. 183; ii. 167 
dhobi, etc., i. 183; ii. 154, 165, 

167, 169 
dholai, ii. 62 
dholana, i. 241 
dhoha, ii. 167 
dliojun, i. 268 ; ii. 82 
dhaonkunl, i. 268 
dhaula, ib. 
dliyan, i. 327 


N 

-na, ii. 334 

nanvan (v'nam), iii. 19, 20, 57 
nnkharclo, ii. 161 4 

nanga (nagna), i. 191, 300 
naehhattar, i. 171 
nati, iL 184 
nadinave, ii. 140 
nandhapal, i. 330 ; ii. 72 
natait, ii. 103 
nadi, ii. 190, 226 
nadMnave, ii. 140 
nam, iii. 19, 20, 67 
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nar, ii. 226 
narelu, i. 201 
navanl, ii. 156 
navusl, ii. 140 

navve, navad, otc., iL 137, 141 

nashtami, ii. 77 

nahan (snana), i. 347 

nahiyar, L 167 

n&l, nuu, ii. 58 

nfiknd, ii. 40 

nach (%/npt), L 327 ; iii. 36 
najo, ii. 161 
nat (latti), 248 

riiati, natu, etc. (nnptji), ii 58, 
155, 193 

num, n&nv, otc. (narnan), i. 254, 
•256; ii. 60, 152 
ndrangl, i. 130 

nariyal, etc. (narlkela), i. 201 
nari, ii. 185, 199 
n&La, ii. 9 

nav (v^nam), iii. 67 
nahanen, i. 347 
-ni, ii. 334 
niug (norai), i. 256 
nikat, i. 183 

nikal, nikal, etc. (\/nishkrish), i. 

354; iii. 58 
nikas, nikas, etc , ib. 
nitas, etc., i. 152 
nind, i. 182, 337; ii. 4S 
nindaito, ii'. 103 
nidralu, ii. 59 
ninanare, ii. 140 
nindiis, ii. 82 
nipataru, ii. 94 
nibad, nibar (nivpt), iii. 60 
ninma, i. 340 
nirmala), ii. 79 
niva (v^nam), iii. 57 
nigalu, ii. 89 


nihaehai, etc. (nigchaye), L 140, 
307; ii. 297 
nihud (•/ruurt), iii. 57 
v/nt, iii. 44 
-nln, ii 262, 271 
nicha, niche, i. 184; ii. 297 
n!j (nidra), i. 182, 337; iL 48 
nit, i. 152 

nlnd (nidrd), i. 182, 337 ; ii. 48, 
82 

-nun, ii. 253, 261 
nuni (y'nam), iii. 57„ 
nupdr, i. 168, 175 
n (iii, i. 144, 248 
-no, ii. 262 
-ncQ, ii. 253 

neo, nev, etc. (nemi), i. 191, 256 
nengta, L 248, 301 
neiju, etc. (nayana), i. 140; ii. 17 
nemaito, ii. 103 

neval, ncul, etc. (nakula), i. 139 
187, 201 

nevun (navati), ii. 137, 141 
neheml, i. 139 
-no, ii. 276, 287 
nodi, iL 226 

noru, noliyuo (nakula), i. 187, 
201 

nydv, etc. (nyaya), L 341 
nM (y^nd), i. 148, 347; iii. 68 

P 

-pa, iL 71 

pak (v'pach), iiL 88, 78 
pakkd, etc. (pakva), i. 153, 324 ; 
ii. 25 

pakh, i. 310 
pakhl, ii. 154 
pagadt, L 154 
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pach, iii. 12, 38 

pochunnu, ii. 141 

pachavan, ii. 

pachAs, ii. 137, 140 

pachlg, etc., i. 253 

pachpan, ii. 141 

pnchhatav, i. 218 

pachhim, i. 307 

pachho, ii. 297 

panchanna, ii. 141 

panchlil, ii. 154 

panj, ii. 132/il40, 246 

panjaha, ii. 137, 141 

pataka, ete., i. 133 

pataka, ii. 43 

patvArl, ii. 154 

pattA, etc., i. 224, 336 

pat} (y'pat), i. 224; ii. 64; iii. 

56, 226 

pn<;lav (papao), ii. 64, 66 
padi (prati), i. 321 
padisA, ii. 199 

padosl (parosl), i. 321; ii. 155 

pndchhaya, i. 321 

paclh, parh (v/pajk), i. 270; ii. 

37 ; iii. 40 
padhama, i. 132 
-panu, -pano, ii. 71, 75 
pankappaeJA, otc., i. 152 
pnnditAnl, ii. 166 
pandita, ii. 72, 166 
pappnrah, ii. 134 
puti, ii 184, 190 
patta, ii. 29 

patthar, i. 148, 153, 313, 320; 

ii. 97 

pattharailA, ii. 97 
-pan, ii. 71, 75, 172 
pan- (panclian in comp.), ii. 125 
pandarah, pandhrAjj, etc., ii. 134 
pandhado, ii. 117 


pannAs, ii. 137 
par, pari, ii. 298, 344 
parnkh, etc. (parlksha), i. 145,182 
parakhauA, ii. 187 
panin, panjAhu, etc. (v’pari-ni), 
iii. 44 

parab (parvvan), i. 131, 171, 322. 

352; ii. 60 
pnrula, ii. 344 
paralokn, ii. 127 
pains, i. 356 

parasnA (v'sppish), i. 171, 350 

parosl, ii. 154 

parganA, i. 320 

parclihAlp, i. 321 

parjant, i. 136 

parti, ii. 164 

partu, ib. 

paraAlA, i. 320 

parbatiya, iL 86 

parbhu, i. 322 

parson, iii. 265 

palang, i. 199, 349; ii. 119 

palanga^l, ii. 119 

pnlAn, ii. 349 

pm;u, i. 135, 260; ii. 185 

pnsibA (y'praviq), i. 316 

pastavaneij, i. 218 

pastls, ii. 140 

paliarfi, ii. 36, 38 

paharyo, i. 267 ; ii. 142 

pahirA, i. 181 

pahirunA, etc., i. 177 ; ii. 69, 70 
pahila, i. 131, 138, 267; ii. 142 
palmn, ii. 258 

pahvmchnA, etc., i. 276, 343; iii. 
65 

-pa, ii. 71, 75 

pA, pAv, pAra, etc. (v'prAp), i. 202; 

iii. 18, 41 
v/pA, iii. 44, 228 


von. in. 
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pal, i. 262 
pan, ii. 144 
paug, i. 256 
p&un, ii. 144 
pic, ib. 

paus, pavas (pravrish), i. 165 
piny, i. 255, 256 
pikatf, i. 138 
pakh), ii. 154 
p&gal&mi, ii. 77 
pachhe, ii. 297 
pinch, ii. 132 
pinchvan, ii. 248 
■»pat, i. 273 
pitalo, ii. 119 
p&tavineQ, etc., i. 320 
pita, i. 153 
pith, L 162, 315 
pidi, L 224 
p&daku, ii. 36 
pido, ii. 150 
pi^lmi, ii. 37 
p&dhi, ii. 85 

pin, pin (paraa), i. 343; ii. 14 
pin (itman), i. 330; ii. 328 
pin), puni, i. 149, 152; ii. 125, 

156 

pipt, ii. 85, 165 
paras, i. 356 
pirccho, ii. 110 
parkhnncn, i. 145 
pilanu, i. 247 
pilin, i. 349 

pis, etc. (pirgre), i. 183, 355 ; ii. 

25, 299 

pihad, i. 154, 2G0 
pahun, ii. 258 
pihuni, i. 343 
pahon, ii. 299 
pi, (api), i. 175 

pi (v^pa), i. 240, 241, 242; iiL 44 


pin (piti), i. 165, 187, 202; ii. 
58, 187, 194 

pik, pika (V'poch), i. 129; ii. 25 ; 
iii. 38 

pichhali, ii. 101 
pichhe, ii. 297 
pinnnn, ii. 60 
pinjara, i. 130 
pit, i. 162; iii. 63 
pitth, etc. (prish^ha), i. 162, 165, 
315 

pitiyi, ii. 90 • 

pindhibi, i. 177 
pinro, ii. 345 
pippala, ii. 24 
piyara, ii. 94 

piyusa, i. 187, 203; ii. 81, 82 
pirtb.1, i. 145 

pirbhu (par\'an), i. 131, 322, 352; 
ii. 60 

pilsaj, i. 276 
pil&ni, L 240 ; iii. 80 
pisal, ii. 63 
pistoUs, ii. 140 

pih (Vpravi?), i 316; iii. 38, 139 

pijapen, i. 240 

pi (priya), ii. 156 

pi (v^P*)! 240; iii. 44 

pichhe, ii. 297 

pif, L 162 ; iii. 63 

pith, etc. (prishtlia), i. 162, 315 

pitho, iii. 139 

pid, ii. 48, 50 

pidanu, etc. (y'pid), i. 240; ii. 50 

pi<jh&, i. 270 

pidho, iii. 141 

plpola, ii. 24 

pllii, i. 243 

pilha, i. 323 

pih, pis (v^pish), i. 259; iii. 139 
pua, i. 337 
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pu&n, ii. 297 
putru, i. 103 
putreto, ii. 

puth, puthi (prishtha), i. 315 
pu^hult, ii. 104 
-pun, -pug&, ii. 71, 75 
' put, i. 337 

putall, etc., i. 133 
putura, i. 172, 158 
punish, ii. 199 
purushatan, ii. 76 
pusapen, i. 248; iii. 40 
puhap, puhup (pushpa), i. 191, 
307, 331 
puhukar, i. 307 

pucfih, etc. (prachh), i. 218 ; iii. 40 
pftj&il, ii. 58 
. pitnaii, ii. 174 
p0r&, i. 343, 344 
pftrba, ii. 25 
pOrjanu, iii. 71 
pekkh, i. 162 
petau, petO, ii. 42, 112 
pc^ho, j. 316; iii. 139, 144 
pod, i. 135 
penth, i. 139 
penu, ii. 38 
pem, ii. 61 

pelapa, etc., i. 240; ii. 36 
pclo, ii. 340 

peq (pravi<;), i. 316 ; iii. 38 

peharamp, i. 177 

pehclo, i. 138, 167; ii. 142, 344 

pai, ii. 298 

pain rath, i. 168 

poith (v'pravh;), i. 316 ; iii. 38 

pain<Jlm, i. 168 

paintalis, i. 168, 215, 292 

paintis, ib. 

pairuk, ii. 43 

-po, ii. 71 


poe, ii. 297 

pokliar, i. 133, 306 

poptl, ii. 144 

pota, i. 158; ii. 343, 344 

pothl, i. 313; ii. 29, 202 

poner, ii. 134 

poh, i. 259 

pohe, i. 135, 260 

paune, ii. 144 

PH 

phakanu, i. 276 

phat, etc. (v^sphat), i. 308; iii. 53 

phail, etc. (id.), ib. 

phona, ii. 9 

phanas, i. 192 

phandrul, ii. 100 

phas, etc. (visprish), i. 307, 355 

phaskemi, ii. 77 

ph&nsi, etc., i. 355 ; ii. 8 

pkank, ii. 191 

ph&t (v^sphat), L 308 ; iii. 53 

phatak, i. 308 ; ii. 31 

phad, etc., i. 308; iii. 53 

phandn5, i. 307 

phil, phar, i. 247; ii. 8 

phalli, i. 355 ; ii. 8 

phit, (y'sphat), L 308; iii. 53 

phut (-i/sphut), i. 308; iii. 53 

phup (pushpa), i. 307, 331 

phftl, i. 151, 152 

phenknrt, i. 276 

pher, iii. 56 

phod, i. 307; iii. 54 

pho^a, i. 307; ii. 29, 30 

phodO, ii. 38 

B 

bak, i. 252 

bakara, etc., i. 131, 144, 319; ii. 

22, 150, 162 
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bagn|a, i. 252 
. baghitolo, iii. 143 
bachil, bncbha, etc., i. 153, 317; 

ii. 9, 121, 151 
bachanti, etc., i. 178, 211 
boj, bnj (^*#*0* *• 328 ; iii. G6 
bnjhanu, i. 328 ; iii. 48,137 
bnjlio, iii. 137 
bate, i. 164, 216 
ba{na, etc., i. 164; ii 62 
bojhan, i. 178 
bail (vata), i. 199; ii. 8 
bad a (vj-iddha), i. 163; ii. 72, 79 
'badhal, i. 334; ii. 155, 165 
badhipajju, ii. 72 
badhin, ii. 165 
baniaQ, ii. 187 
baniain, ii. 168 
bat- (vartti in comp.), i. 151 
batti, i. 154, 334 
battts, i. 331; ii. 138, 142 
bndho, iii. 137 
baniina, iii. 78 

bandhanu, etc., i. 300; iii. 48 
bnnna, iii. 78 
bapnutl, ii. 107 
bar, ii. 12 

barns, barsa, etc. (varsha), i. 173, 
355; ii. 9, 14 
bnrethan, ii. 165 
bnrochu, ii. 168 

barkhu, otc. (vnrslrn), i. 261, 355; 
ii. 9 

barchhuit, ii. 103 
bar], i. 852 
barhyn, i. 355 
balnd, ii. 199 
bain, ii. 206 
bali, i. 182 
bavanja, i. 331 
bahattur, i. 288, 331 


babangl, i. 131 

bahin, i. 138, 155, 183, 202, 266 ; 
ii. 170 

bahira, i. 138, 267 ; ii. 13 
bahu, bahd, etc. (vadhfi), i. r 183 ; 

ii. 55, 184, 216, 226 
bfi- (dvi in comp.), L 253, 288, 
331; ii. 138 

baa (vayu), i. 147 ; ii. 54 
bfi.iidA, baiila, etc. (vfitula), ii. 100 
bans, etc., ii. 8, 121, 164 
bansult, ii. 121 » 

banb, i. 182; ii. 54, 173 
bag, i. 183, 323 : ii 49 
bognn, i. 133 

b&gh, i. 320, 351; ii. 21,165,*169 

bachhurt, i. 133 

bi'tchhnu, i. 351 

bujh, i. 359 

banjha, i. 327 

badho, ii. 155 

bat, i. 164, 182 ; ii. 49 

b&ti, i. 182; ii. 49 

badal, i. 145 

b&ndhnu, i. 300 

blip, ii. 191, 215 

baph, i. 191, 307, 331 

baba, ii. 152, 192, 204 

buynko, ii. 161, 192 

b&yujj, ii. 26 

barapn, i. 324 

Mrah, etc. (dvudaqa), i. 243, 331 ; 

ii. 134, 138, 246 
baluk, ii. 199, 201 
Mlantapap, ii. 73 
halnpan, i. 330 ; ii. 72 
bali, bald (bftluka), i. 147 ; ii. 39 
balna, i. 324 
bahotl, ii. 122 
bi- (dvi in comp.), i. 331 " 
bio, ii. 143 
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bikat, i. 182 

bikav, ii. 64 

bikd, ii. 10, 157 

bikh, i. 261; ii. 8, 174 

bigadl, etc. (yVighat), i. 273; ii. 

36, 70; iii. 61 
bichhanu, ii. 70 

bichhud, etc. (vpgchika), ii. 146, 
307 

bijll (vidyut), i. 146, 181, 182, 
327 

bitapap, ii.«4 
bitnil, i. 351 

bind!, i. 147; ii. 54, 174 

bindha}, ii. 94 

biranave, i. 331; ii. 139 

birasl, tb. 

birt, L 166 

bildito, ii. 104 

bis, ii. 174 

bih, i. 242 

bihan, i. 202 

bihun, ii. 16 

bihl (v'bhl), iii. G8 

bihu, ii. 8 

blj (vlja), i. 331; ii. 143 
bis (vingnti), i. 155; ii. 137,140 
blsv&o, ii. 248 

bujb (t/budh), i. 273, 328; ii. 66, 
107 ; iii. 48,137 
bujhail, ii. 96 
bujbantl, ii. 66, 107 
bud, b&d> etc., L 132, 276; iii. 
62 

buddba, otc. (vriddha), i. 163; 
iL 159 

budhupaij, i. 330; ii. 72, 73 
bund, bund (vindu), L 135 ; ii. 
54, 174 

bundhanu, iii- 18, 137 
bulana, i. 211; iii. 78 


be, i. 331 

be&lls, i. 331; ii. 139 
beiisd, i. 143 
beng, i. 351 
boch, iii. 64 
beta, ii. 186, 204, 228 
botl, ii. 207 
betuii, ii. 41 
beduk, ii. 44 
beglha, L 273, 316 
bepilrl, i. 351 
ber, i. 142; ii. 22 
bol, i. 157 

belna, ii. 17 *• 

behen, i. 138, 202 
beherd, i. 138 ; iL 13 
baigun, i. 167 

baith (vAipavig), i. 179, 241, 242, 
316 ; ii. 31; iii. 38 
bokar, i. 319 ; ii. 22 
bona, i. 158, 200 
bol (v/brti), iii. 37 
byontna, i. 144 
byoru, i. 143 


Bn 

bhanv (v'bhram), iii. 34 
bhanvara (bhramara), i. 320; ii. 
22 

bhanva'i, ii. 55 
bhago, iii. 187 
bhagat, i. 287 
bhang (\Zbhanj), iii. 39 
bhajanu, ii. 38; iii- 50, 137 
bhnnunu, ib. 
bhanj, iii. 39 
bhatakn, ii. 37 
bbatuadL ii- 117 
i bhattl, i. 154 
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bhadua, ii. 39 
bhntijfc, i. 161, 165 
bhanvdl, ii. 155 
bhabdt, i. 145 
bhara (Vbhmn), iii. 34 
bhay, ii. 10, 222 
bhayau, iii. 195 

bhar, ii. 19, 20, 38, 51, 70, 108, 
109 

bharara (v'bhram), iii. 34 
bliaryatu, ii. 109 
bbala, ii. 73, 79 
bhavuQ, ii. 55 
blnutyo, L 161, 165 
bliuito, ii. 103 

bhfil, bhail, etc. (bhrutri), i. 202, 
320; ii. 58, 103, 155, 193, 194 
bhuuj, i. 165 
bkakha, i. 261 

bhag, bhang (Vbhnuj), iii. 39 
bhag (bhagya), ii. 78 
bhajarat, ii. 67 
bh&jO, ii. 38 
bhonu, ib. 

bhad, bhudu, i. 199 ; ii. 29, 30 

blian^a, i. 199 

bhandami, ii. 77 

bhaudo, ii. 29 

bhancipania, ii. 73 

bhat, i. 286 

bhapb, i. 191, 331 

bhiir, ii. 40,' 199 

bharna, ii. 40 

bhala, ii. 9 

bhulu, ii. 39 

bhav, ii. 14 

bhav}, ii. 170 

bhavlp, ii. 170, 231 

bhashu, i.'261 

bliikkrl, i. 152 

bhig, bhij, etc., i. 176; iii. 81 


bhid, iii. 63 
bbinol, ii. 155 
^/bht, iii. 9 

bhlkh (bhikshi), i. 152 

bhttar, i. 176, 184 , 

bhukhado, ii. 119 

bhugo, iii. 137 

bhujanu, iii. 50 

bhuiianu, ib. 

bhunikatu, ii 64 

bhulanu, ii 52 

\/bh0, iii 83, 194 + 

bhti, blifiln, etc. (bhumi), i. 257 ; 

ii. 52, 89, 184 
bhOl, bhulna, ii. 51 
bhejna, i 328; iii. 65 
bhed, iii. 63 
bheda, i. 316 
bhc^luya, ii. 39 
bhcnu, i. 187, 202; ii. 194 
bhept, iii. 63 
bhaios, i. 192 
bhain, i 187 
bholi^o, ii. 117 
bhauo (Vbhram), iii. 34 
bhaun, bbaunh. (bbrA), ii. 55 
bhaunr (bhramara), i 320; ii. 

22 * 

bbauni, i. 202 


M 

ma, ii. 302 

makh!, i. 218, 310; ii. 34 
mag, ii. 8 

maghor, i. 323, 354 
mannna, i. 319 ; ii. 19 
machaY, ii. 64 
raachhna, ii. 39, 40 
inaj (pron.), ii. 302 
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majjh, majhi, etc., (madhye), i. 

327; ii. 305 
mnjhar, ii. 293 
majhol&, i. 827; ii. 100 
manjan, etc., i. 149, 319 
manjharo, ii. 100 
* mattl, i. 162, 333; ii. 35 
math, i. 270 
mnndnl, ii. 24 
mat, ii. 52 

matho, i. 313 ; ii. 29, 195, 213 

mndhu, ii. 101, 295 

manautl, ii. 107 

mandir, ii. 22 

mandkiado, ii. 117 

inaTnatalu, ii. 91 

mar (y'niri), iii. 55 

maretho, ii. 169 

marhnnu, ii. 51 

malnft (<jma<;dna), L 348 

m nsur, i. 133 

niohangu, etc. (maharglia), L 149 

273 

mnkutam, ii. 77 
mahadcvado, ii. 119 
maliima, ii. 152 
mahua, ii. 40 
mahua, i. 150 
mahobd, i. 317 
malaoen, i. 243 

mi, mnl, miu, etc. (mdtd), i. 

165, 202; iL 48, 58, 187, 191, 

202 

•mil, ii. 244 
-mao, ii. 292 
manhi, ii. 294 
mdnhain, ii. 
mukhl, i. 310; iL 34 
magen, ii. 110 
mflgitalii, iii. 143 
m§.goha, iL 110 


mag, mung, etc. (-v/mfig), i. 319; 
iii. 40 

machhl, L 218; ii. 34 

macbbuii, ii. 39 

maj (mfij), i. 319; iii. 9 

majh, i. 327 ; iL 312 

munjh, ii. 293 

manjhail, ii. 97 

m&tl, ii. 35 

matha, i. 267 

manhipo, ii. 72 

mat, ii. 48, 217, 218 

matha, i. 313; ii. 29 

-man (plur.), ii. 199, 280, 316 

mapna, i. 206 

marnu, ii. 39 

mam&, i. 181; ii. 36, 50; iii. 55 

maro, ii. 306, 312 

mftu, ii. 48, 216 

mail, ii. 154, 165, 193, 195 

mAql, i. 218, 310; ii. 34 

masuk, ii. 232 

mlso (matsya), i. 218 

-mi, iL 334 

mickhu, i. 327 

mit, mith, etc., 162 ; iii. 63 

mitt>, i. 162, 333; ii. 35 

mi {has, ii. 82 

midyol, ii. 340 

minro, ii. 345 

mirun, ii. 72, 226 

misar (mi^ra), i. 357 

ml, ii. 302, 308 

mi nh, i. 266 

miehh, i. 327 

mu, mui, ii. 302, 304 

mua (uirita), i. 165 ; iii. 144 

munh, i. 266 

mukhiri, L 322 

mukhl, ii. 88, 89 

mugnlu.nl, ii. 166 
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mugdar, etc. (mudgara), i. 286 

mujh, ii. 302, 304, 306 

muthi, i. 315 

mundil, ii. 187 

mugdfisa, ii. 83 

munt}6, ii. 86 

mutas, ii. 82 

murela, ii. 121 

musanu, iii. 51 

mttn, ii. 302, 304 

raugarSi, i. 28G 

muchh, i. 135 

mOth, i. 191, 815 

mu<}h, i. 286; ii. 72 

mut, i. 152, 338 

mfirkli, ii. 72 

murchh, i. 172 

mOl, i. 351 

musal, i. 155 

mus&, ii. 9 

men, ii. 292 

monhi, ii. 92 

mejanen, i. 139 

mora, ii. 312, 313, 314 

melon, i. 165 

mo, ii. 302, 313 

mokh, i. 307 

mott, i. 287; ii. 34, 157, 206 
modi, ii. 154 
mor, i. 144 

mohodun, ii. 118, 189 
mliananoo, L 192 
mhatala, iii. 151 
mliiiturtl, ii. 73 
mhuro, ii. 312, 314 
mhains, i. 192 

Y 

-yal, ii. 100 
yah, ii. 317, 336 


v/ya, iii. 36, 213 

-y5, ii. 83, 88 

yarahag, i. 260; ii. 246 

yalii, ii. 319 

yih, ii. 336 

yOg, il. 

ye, ii. 817, 319 

yenen, ii. 249 

•yo, ii. 83 

yog, L 249 

R 

rati, ii. 194 

rakat, i. 171 r 

rakh, etc. (\Zraksh), iii. 41 

rat, etc., L 228 
rad, etc., ii. 

ran cl, L 299; ii. 48 
randapo, ii. 72, 73 
niton, i. 171 
rato, i. 287 
ran, i. 179, 341 
rana, i. 299; ii. 48, 72 
rassl, ii. 148 

v/rah, i. 131, 138; ii. 38, 42; 
iii. 40 

rahat, i. 179, 266 

rau, i. 202 

raut, i. 202; ii. 127 
ruul, i. 202 

rakh (raksha), ii. 48, 119 
rijlL, i. 202; iL 60, 152, 184, 199 
rat}, i. 228 

r&dh, radki, i. 228 ; ii. 86 
rant}, i. 299; ii. 48, 72 
ran^itpsi, ii. 72 

r&t, i. 337; ii. 52, 112, 203, 206, 
288 

rata, i. 287 
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ran, i. 179, 341 

runl, i. 303 

ruvot, i. 202 

r&s, i. 348 

rail,, iii. 40 

richh, i. 310 ; ii. 14 

rinu, i. 179, 341 

richh, i. 218, 310; ii. 14 

rls, ib. 

-ru, ii. 273 
ruanu, L 202 
rukiil, ii. 3-41 
Vruch, iii. 19, 23 
rudhi, ii. 222 
l/rud, iii. 16, 24 
l/rudli, iii. 20 
rnno, iii. 138 
ruliina, i. 241 
rusino, ii. 17. 
rfidh, i. 316 
-re, ii. 292 

rokh, regli, etc. (rcklia), i. 272; 

ii. 48 

rent, i. 266 

renta, i. 179 

ron<li, i. 180 

ret, roti, ii. 92, 94, 101 

rctul, rctilil, ib. 

rctua, ii. 40 

rch (y'rah), i. 138; ii. 48, 49; 

iii. 40 

-ro, ii. 217, 281, 284 
roiio (roman), i. 257 
roas, ii. 82 
rogl, ii. 85 

rona, i. 202, 241; ii. 82 

L 

lakhavun, i. 266 
lakhoti, ii. 123 


v/lag, i. 300; ii 260 ; iii. 34, 210 

lagatl, ii. 53 

login, i. 172 

lagun, ii. 261 

lajalu, ii. 92 

lajllil, ii. 97 

lataknu, i. 228; ii. 32 

lath, i. 250, 315 

laijka, i. 228; ii. 72, 201 

luddu, i. 228 

ladhancn, i. 228 ; ii 44 

lad, ii. 20; iii. 61 

ladho, i. 268 ; iii. 137 

lanu, ii. 299 

lublmnu, iii. 49, 137 

lahunu, i. 268 ; iii. 49, 137 

lalmr, i. 131, 138 

-la, ii. 253, 260 

-lal, ib. 

lakh, i. 152 

lag (v^lag), i- 300; ii. 51, 52; 
iii. 34 

lagfQ, ii. 260 
IsVj, ii. 49, 92 
la(hl, i. 241, 250, 315 
lu<J, ii. 100, 101 
; ladl, ii. 85 
lat, i. 248 ; ii. 49 
lutho, i. 269 
lala, ii. 152 
lilhanu, i. 269 
liklina, i. 266 
lit, lid> >ii* 34 
lito, iii. 138 
V^lip, iii. 59, 138 
lhlho, iii. 141 
Ilia, i. 228 
luchh/L, ii. 72, 77 
luhanda, ii. 125 
luM, ii. 15 
1 luka, i. 173, 180 
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10t, i. 248 
lfln, L 144, 248 
lusanu, iii. 51 
luhanu, ib. 

lo (y'iabh), i. 248, 268; iii. 49,219 
-lo, ii. 281, 287 
lok, ii. 8, 28, 200 
long, i. 143, 191 

lop, Iona, i. 143, 144; ii. 33, 
111, 156 
loha, ii. 15, 30 
lohl, ii. 92 
lohu, ii. 15 
klu, ii. 261 
lnung, i. 143 
laund, i. 228 

V 

For tcortU not found under V, look 
under B. 

vaklmd, i. 252 
vaga^na, i. 273 
rangaj, i. 252 
rati, i. 334; ii. 72 
vato, i. 164 
vafho, iiL 138 
radhal, L 334 
rannti, ii. 53 
ratlin, ii. 202 
rar, ii. 298 
varihoko, ii. 112 
rarls, i. 173 
Tarn, i. 182 
varttanuk, ii. 44 
varhyu, ii. 14 
y'ras, i. 252; iiL 138 
vasati, ii. 53 
rasnndl, ii. 54 
vastu, iL 190 


rah, iL 118, 334 
rah&n, ii. 336 
raliitru, ii. 45 

vahO, i. 183, 267 ; ii. 55,161,190 

viV, ii. 54 r 

vaii, i. 147; ii. 54, 158, 194 

•Tig, ii. 244, 247 

vigh, ii. 170 

vughO, iL 195 

vacMJfi, ii. 92 

rachchha, i. 153 

rdjatn, ii. 45 r 

ranch, iii. 68 

vdnjh, i. 327 

valanon, i. 164 

vatsaru, ii. 192, 217 r 

vadho, L 334; iL 30, 202 
vaniko, ii. Ill 
vdt, i. 334; ii. 99 
vatul, iL 99 
radola, i. 145 
rapariko, ii. Ill 
vaph, i. 307 
rdyadil, ii. 119 
varl, i. 147 
vdrydsa, ii. 114 
Yttscrd, iL 99 
vahipo, i. 330; ii. 72 
rikin (v'rikri), iii. 64 
V'vighat, iii. 61 
I -vich, iL 292 

j vichn, rinchu, i. 146, 307 ; ii. 

193, 203 
viju, ii. 117, 194 
rijull, i. 327 
j vinuipu, ii. 42 ; iii. 71 
j vittlial, i. 347 
ricjahanu, ii. 38 
j riraii, i. 166 
j rirchhanu, i. 351; ii. 42 
• rih, i. 242; iii. 139 
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S 

sak, etc (y^ak), iii. 36, 223 

sagnr, i. 198, 207 

saga, i. 358 

sagautl, ii. 108 

saghanu, ii. 51; iii. 36 

sango, i. 184; ii. 275 

sach (satya), i. 327 ; ii. 109 

sajyS, i. 136; ii. 49 

sajhaito, ii. 103 

eatth, i. 315; ii. 137, 246 

sad, iii. 57 

sa^sath, i. 289, 293 „ 

sapdliu, i. 356 

sat-, satt-, etc. (saptan in comp.), 
. i. 253, 288, 289, 290, 293; ii. 

133, 134, 137, 141 
sane, ii. 275 
sannh, i. 299 
sapu, i. 319 
sapedsi, i. 149 
sapotu, ii. 121 

sab, sabh, etc. (sarva), i. 351, 352; 

ii. 25, 200, 258, 340, 341 
samajhna, i. 211, 327; ii. 37, 107 
saraanm, i. 347 
somundar, ii. 21 
same, i. 140 
samfiha, ii. 200 
sambalit, iii. 68 
sar, sar (Vspi), iii. 55 
sarason, i. 355 
sarilhnS, i. 171, 266, 358 
savil, i. 100 ; ii. 144 
sasu, i. 353; ii. 194 
sasur, i. 358 ; ii. 22 
sabanu, ii. 38 
sahanctj, i. 155 
sain, i. 257; ii. 154 
sag, ii. 108 
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